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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


HESE essays on various phases of chil- 
dren’s reading are addressed to parents 
and teachers, librarians, Sunday-school work- 
_ ers —all who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of the child and who are interested in 
: the enlargement and enrichment of his life. 
No one who knows and loves children can 
fail to appreciate the influence which noble 
thoughts and high ideals exercise upon the 
unfolding character,— and no one who knows 
good literature can fail to realize the wealth 
of joy and beauty which it holds in store for 
the young. 
_ The problem is to introduce the child to the 
great writers through their simpler works — 
_ letting him approach them at the level of his 
4g “own intelligence and grow with them, assimi- 
"lating more and more as his years increase, 
. he has reached the fulness of apprecia- 
tion which marks the cultured man or 
— To awaken a genuine love for good 


a 
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books is to insure the development of both 
the zsthetic and the moral natures. If the 
present volume shall lead indirectly to ni 
an awakening in the heart of any child, 7 
will not have been written in vain. 

The substance of several of the canted 
has already appeared in ‘‘ The Dial ’’ and i 
‘‘The Congregationalist.’’ Parts of Chap} 
ters I and II, originally published in ‘‘ The 
Dial,’’ were afterwards reprinted in pamphle} 
form by Messrs. Ginn and Company unde} 
the title, ‘‘ Children’s Books: their Selection 
and their Influence.’’ Acknowledgment 
made to the publishers of the above-nameg 
journals for permission to include this mate 
rial in the present volume; also to Mr. re 
A. Plimpton for data regarding the histor} 
of school readers in America. Dr. R. 
Reeder’s admirable paper on ‘‘ The Develop 
ment of School Reading Books,’’ and Mr. W 
H. Whitmore’s introduction to the reprint c 
Isaiah Thomas’s edition of Mother Goos: 
have furnished suggestions for the historics 
portions of the work. | 


Cuicao, January 1, 1907. 
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PREFACE TO SIXTH EDITION 


N revising this little book preparatory to 

the printing of a new edition it has 
seemed wise to extend the lists by adding 
some of the best of the recent children’s books 
and at the same time to discard a few titles 
which have been superseded by better books 
‘on the same subjects. 

The four years that have elapsed since the 
first edition of ‘‘ Fingerposts ’’ was printed 
have been years of great activity in the pro- 
duction of reading material for children. 
While the favorite classics always retain their 
vitality and interest, contemporary chil- 
dren’s literature — particularly in geography, 
nature study, science, and fiction —is 
ichanging. The art of book-making, too, has 
ideveloped, and better editions of familiar 
classics are now obtainable. 

{ The List of Books for Home Reading 

\(Chapter III) has been rewritten, and now 

includes, in addition to the descriptive notes, 

information regarding editions, publishers, 

ind prices. If a book is published in several 
vii 
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editions, two have usually been named: first, | 
the best edition, regardless of price; second, 
the best among the cheaper editions. | 

A few changes have been made in the grad-| 
ing of the lists—some titles having been|| 
placed a year or two later in the reading} 
course. This is not because the original lists} 
were graded too high for the children of most} 
homes to which the book makes its appeal, but} 
because the average child represents a wide} 
range of social and intellectual conditions, 
and in prescribing for him it has been consid- 
ered wiser to make sure of holding his inter 
est and appreciation than to take the risk off 
discouraging him with something that mayj 
possibly be a little beyond him. The mental 
development of children differs so widely 
that no grading of books can, after all, bel 
more than relative. 

The lists in the Appendix have been reclas-| 
sified according to the Dewey decimal system, 
for the convenience of librarians. | 

Thanks are due to Miss Frances J. Olcott! 
of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; Miss! 
Clara W. Hunt of the Brooklyn Public Lib) 


rary ; Miss Caroline Burnite of the Clevelan i 
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Public Library; Miss Alice M. Jordan of the 
Boston Public Library; Miss Mary Douglas 
of the St. Louis Public Library; and Miss 
M. E. Ahern, editor of ‘‘ Public Libraries,’’ 
for valuable suggestions. 

al 
Cuicago, November 1, 1911, 
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CHAPTER I 


THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS 


AWTHORNE, in his story of ‘‘ The 
Great Stone Face,’’ gives us the picture 
of a boy growing up under the influence of a 
jigh ideal. The granite profile on the moun- 
‘ain side, which he sees each morning from 
1is cottage door, expresses to him what is best 
n human character. He comes to love at 
ind loving it, grows to be like it. Such is al- 
ways the result of companionship with the 
sreat and good; and the story with its under- 
ying allegory is an incentive not only to the 
roung, to seek that which is noble, but to 
hose who are responsible for the training of 
he young, to see that a right environment 
s provided for their charges. 
We spend much time in the search for suit- 
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able associates for our boys and girls. Non 
of our neighbors’ children seems to us quite 
good enough. One is polite but untruthful 
another good-natured but a rowdy, still 
another has no visible virtue, but a generous 
allotment of original sin. Perhaps the neigh! 
bors are equally critical regarding our chi 
dren. We hope not, but we know that the 
ideal youth does not flourish on our street 
and we have learned with sorrow that oul 
boys and girls acquire from their playmates 
vices oftener than virtues. | 

Yet there is a world into which childre 
may enter and find noble companionship. fr 
is the world of books. Let your boy escap4 
for a time from the meanness of the boy 
across the street, and let him roam the wood: 
with Hiawatha, sail the seas with Sindba 
build stockades with Crusoe, fight dragon# 
with Jason, joust with Galahad; let him play 
at quoits with Odysseus, and at football se 
Tom Brown. These are playmates who wi 
never quarrel with him nor bully him, bw 
from whom he will learn to be brave, sel 
reliant, manly, thoughtful of others, ane 


straightforward, with his face toward th. 
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light. ‘‘ Tell me what company thou keepest 
and I will tell thee what thou art,’’ says the 
old Spanish proverb. The child who lives on 
terms of intimacy with such heroes as these 
cannot fail to be strong and true. 

This does not mean that children should be 
raised under glass. They must be out in the 
‘world and grow up among their fellows. 
Freedom gives them strength and self-reli- 
ance; but at the age when impressions are so 
quickly made,— and so indelibly,— the child 
needs an antidote for the poison of bad com- 
anionship, and this antidote is to be found 
ithin the covers of a good story book. To 
the child a story is a very real thing. We 
bften forget how real it is. Did you never 
jn -your childhood take in your hand your 
/ittle wooden sword and stride manfully out 
into the pasture, laying right and left among 
‘he mullein stalks, calling yourself Richard 
‘if the Lion Heart, and come back, breathless, 
ivith the blood tingling in your cheeks and 
‘our brain on fire with an exultation which 
ou would give worlds to feel again? Did 
‘You never seize a clothes-pole for a lance and 
"he cover of a barrel for a shield, and go out 
15 
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before breakfast to rescue an imprisoned/ 
princess? And did you not scorn all mean- 
ness,—for an hour at least,—until you had 


descended to trading a jack-knife with the 
boy in the next house? Ah, these book 
heroes have done more to touch the sense 
of honor in children than father’s talks on 
mother’s entreaties. You cannot afford to le4 
your boys and girls grow up without thei 
friendship. 
The child is a hero-worshipper, and if yo 
do not give him a true hero, he will set up 1 
the sanctuary of his heart a tawdry imitation 
of one. He will worship and imitate in : 
small way the bully of his school, because thy 
bully is strong and aggressive; but let hi 
once know King Arthur and the Chevalie 
Bayard, and he will lose admiration for ever; 
sort soever of bully from that time forth 
I know a boy who will take a whipping wit 
resignation, and a serious talk with only 
passing show of penitence, but if his mothes 
takes from a wooden shield hanging in nM 
room a little knot -of blue ribbon which hai 
16 
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been placed there for some previous worthy 
action, he is at once humbled and remorseful, 
-— with a remorse which generally lasts until 
he has won the right to have the token back 
again. 

' The influence of good books is felt along 
two lines, the esthetic and the moral, affect- 
‘ing the taste and the character, but these two 
‘lines run parallel, and are not far apart. If 
‘we can get our eyes open to the beautiful and 
)noble pictures which the great writers have 
painted for us, and our ears attuned to the 
imusic of their words, we shall, I think, not 
jonly have broadened our appreciations, but 
‘by a sort of spiritual induction have deepened 
four sympathies as well. Buffon’s maxim, 
\‘‘Le style est Vhomme méme,’’ simply means 
‘that taste and character are not easily sep- 
jarable. 

Some believe that literary taste is a gift of 
ithe gods which the fortunate child receives 
‘at birth. This is only partly true. It is true 
ajust so far as that generations of culture may 
‘be expected to produce in the child an apti- 
tude which under favorable conditions will 
Wdevelop into taste; but the corollary is not 
17 
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true, that the child who is born without this 
gift is doomed to barbarism. He simply mustt 
work harder, and will be in the end stronge 
for the effort. Dr. Holmes has somewhere 
observed that a child’s culture begins with hiss 
grandfather. Doubtless the grandfather is a 
factor, but it may be asked whether, after all, 
the children of cultured homes do not derive: 
their literary appreciations quite as much 
from their early environment as from theix 
blood. 
If during the first twelve years of a child’s: 
life he has been made familiar with the best 
literature that is adapted to his widening# 
range of thought, there need be no fear i 
he will ever read unworthy books. One wha 
has not been thus trained, however, finds poi 
son in the printed page as well as healing 
There are the news-stands, reeking with sen 
sational boy-bandit stories and tales of th 
slums and of the brothel. The untrainae 
child wants something to read, and it must 
be exciting. He knows no difference im 
books. He does not appreciate the gulf that 

hes between a noble tale and a vile one, 01 
between the work of a master and the luc Hl! 
18 
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brations of a penny-a-liner. All he wants is 
action and excitement, and here it is with 
gaudy cover and flaring illustrations, sold at 
a price so low as to be easily within his reach. 
Bowery toughs and clever cracksmen are the 
heroes of these tales. Carefully planned 
idetails of robberies and hold-ups instruct the 
youth how to go about the nefarious busi- 
mess, and inspire a wish to emulate the rob- 
bers, because they are bold and daring and 
always outwit the police. 

| Mr. L. Bodine, Superintendent of Compul- 
sory Education in Chicago, handed me re- 
zently a dozen or more books which had been 
saken from some of the lawless youths under 
uis charge. The most pretentious of the lot 
\s a volume entitled, ‘‘ Tracy, the Bandit,’’ 
ivhich may have cost as much as twenty- 
ive cents. Most of the others, however, 
| 


re published in ‘‘ nickel libraries,’’ one is- 
jue, with a complete story, appearing every 
veek,— ‘‘ The Wild West Weekly,’’ ‘‘ Buffalo 
sill Stories,’? ‘‘ Diamond Dick Weekly,’’ 
_ Jesse James Stories,’? ‘‘ James Boys’ 
eekly,’? and so on ad nauseam. ‘‘ The 
ames Boys’ Weekly ’’ consisted, the last 
19 
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time I saw it, of ninety-six numbers, ‘‘ writ) 
ten by the well-known and popular author' 
D. W. Stevens.’’ At the rate of one new 
story each week, this ‘‘ well-known and popu} 
lar author ’’ has before now probably pro} 
duced about two hundred—and Heaver} 
knows when he will stop. I have no wish ta 
advertise him. Perhaps among his particulay 
constituency of readers he has quite fame 
enough already. | 

In Mr. Bodine’s office is a drawer full o 
revolvers, dirks, bowie-knives, and sand-bags 
taken from boys who carried them to schoo) 
or had them concealed upon their persons} 
To one of the revolvers is attached a card 
which gives its record: ‘‘ Death to Solid 
Cohen, 401 W. Taylor St., shot by Abd 
Abrams, thirteen years of age, while playa 
Jesse James in Mrs. Cohen’s kitchen, Jan 
4, 1904.’ 

The “‘ car-barn murder,”’ in which a gang 
of young ruffians held up and shot the cashie fl 
of one of the Chicago street railway com. 
panies a few years ago, is directly traceable 
to the reading of these ‘ nickel library ” 
stories. The leaders of the youthful gangil 
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have paid the penalty of their crime, but 
others are growing up under the same in- 
fluences, prepared to contribute to the same 
| result. 

Another class of literature, even more dan- 
gerous to our youth than ‘‘ hold-up”’ stories, 
are translations from French novels of the 
| demimonde, and shady tales of New York by 
night, dealing in the most insinuating way 
| with a kind of life which has already gained 
) too much publicity in the daily press. One 
jean easily appreciate the baneful influence 
| which such literature may and does exert 
upon irresponsible boys during the period of 
adolescence. 

And what shall we say of the ‘‘ family ”’ 
newspaper, with its daily record of murders, 
ysuicides, indecencies, and crime of every sort? 
Is this good food for youth? Its apologists 
Jtell us that it is the mirror of the world; but 
jthere is a part of the world into which we 
ido not care to send our children, and which 
we do not wish to have brought into our 
domes. Unfortunately, it is from this part 
that the news with the most striking headlines 
hs drawn. 
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Though newspapers differ in their moral 
character as the men behind them differ} 
there are some which have become active 
agents in the propagation of crime. We maj 
keep our own children from them, but th 
unguarded and unprincipled children of th 
street find in them plenty to arouse thei 
worst passions and to suggest criminal possi} 
bilities for their own accomplishing. The 
exploitation of the deeds of criminals, the cir} 
cumstantial accounts of their acts and doings 
while in jail or on trial, their pictures i 
various attitudes, and the accounts of the 
hysterical homage paid to them by a wea 
minded constituency make them heroes in th4 
eyes of the unprincipled youth. 

Newspapers other than those of the di 
tinetly ‘‘ yellow ’’ variety are guilty in a le 
degree of the same practices; and as long 
papers are published with the idea of getting 
the largest possible circulation, we shall d: 
well to discourage our children from readin) 
them. Children’s weekly newspapers, o 
which ‘‘ The Little Chronicle ”’ is perhaps t 
best type, give all the news that any dece 
child will care to know. 

22 
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The records of the Chicago police depart- 
ment for 1905 show that of all persons ar- 
rested on criminal charges during the year, 
twenty-two per cent were under twenty years 
of age, and that the number of these boys and 
girls arrested, not counting ‘‘repeaters’’ 
|(%. e., second or subsequent arrests of the 
same person) was 14,897 in one year! 
| The police records of the city of Washing- 
jton, D. C., for the same year (1905), while 
not compiled according to exactly the same 
‘classification, show a proportion of juvenile 
arrests quite as significant. On all criminal 
charges the number of arrests of persons 
junder twenty-one years of age was eighteen 
iper cent of the total number; for house- 
sbreaking, forty per cent; for grand larceny, 
hirty-eight per cent; for petit larceny, 
| 


ytwenty-eight per cent; for various misde- 


y 


#neanors, eleven per cent. It will be observed 
hhat the more serious the offence, the larger 
the proportion of juvenile arrests. This is 
‘xplained by the fact that for minor offences 
she police are more lenient with children 
fhan with adults, and do not as often arrest 
im, proving that the actual proportion is 
| 23 
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more nearly indicated by the arrests on 
serious charges. | 
How much of this juvenile crime is due t; 
the literature of the news-stand and thy 
cigar store? Those who are familiar wit 
the work of the parental and reform school 
and with the police courts will tell you tha 
no other agency, unless it be association wit! 
criminals themselves, is responsible for § 
large a part of it as are the nickel library 
the obscene novel, and the story of successfu 
crime. As to the yellow newspaper, its sha ) 
is more difficult to determine, but we may fey 
sure that it is not a small one. 
The cruder kind of criminal literature # 
which reference has been made is so glaring 
bad that it does not often reach the bette 
class of boys and girls. It is banished fro 
respectable homes, and its influence is coz 
fined for the most part to those unfortuna 
children whose parents are either unspeakabl 
careless or are not themselves above the mor 
or esthetic standard of these pestilential tale: 
The only hope for the children of such hom} 
is in the school. To the decent child a mo? 
dangerous class of literature is that in whig 
24 | 
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sensationalism is respectably clothed. The 
boys in such romances move in good society, 
but they are always getting into the most im- 
possible situations, and having the most start- 
ling adventures; they encounter and vanquish 
burglars ; they rescue little girls from death by 
fire or flood, and grow up to marry them; 
‘they are almost killed in a dozen different 
ways, but in the last chapter always overcome 
their enemies, escape from their misfortunes, 
and live in peace and prosperity. The girl 
heroines are always precocious, fall in love at 
an age when they ought to be playing with 
‘their dolls, and are either hoydenish or 
jnawkishly sentimental. These stories appear 
jn reputable children’s magazines, inter- 
spersed with items of useful information, 
icience, history, and biography. The story is 
jnserted to make the magazine popular, and it 
swers its purpose. In the family of an 
luequaintance of mine, three well-known chil- 
Hren’s periodicals are taken. Several days 
\pefore the time for the appearance of each 
ssue, the children are in a fever of excite- 
nent; and when the paper at last appears, 


verything is dropped until the progress of 
25 
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the hero of the continued story is ascertained 
In this family there is no library worthy o | 
the name. The periodicals supply all th 
reading matter for which the children care, o 
for which they have time after their schoo 
duties are fulfilled. 

While this sugar-coated sensationalism i 
bad, there is still another class of children’s: 
literature which is quite as objectionable. 
refer to the sentimental stuff which is written 
in the name of religion, but which is effectiv 
only in vitiating the taste, weakening the in 
tellect, and giving false views of life. I 
appears notably in books intended for Sunday 
school consumption, which, happily, the best 
Sunday schools are casting out. The heroe 
and heroines are preternaturally good, man 
and spiritless. They die young, and thei 
death-bed conversations are made the occasion 
of harrowing the feelings of the tender: 
hearted little readers with thoughts of the 
brevity of life and the necessity of bein 
always prepared for the hereafter. | 

It is one of the most significant facts & 
modern life that a surfeit of periodical litera 
ture, both juvenile and adult, is operatin 
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against the reading of books and the forming 
of libraries. The magazine has its place, but 
it also has its limitations; and we should 
lead our children to understand that, after 
all, the vital and permanent literature is that 
preserved for them in good books. Let every 


child have his little bookcase in the nursery 


— or a shelf in the library which he may call 
(his own. Let him be encouraged to read good 
books and to care for them. He will then 
come to feel that friendship with them which 
is the greatest joy of the intellectual life. A 
}good book presented to a child on each suc- 
}ceeding birthday — a book chosen wisely with 
irespect to the child’s tastes and abilities, but 
of sterling worth — will soon put him in pos- 
ession of a library which will be a lasting 
jsource of strength and inspiration. It is a 
imistake to think that a child must be continu- 
ally supplied with fresh reading matter — 
{hat a book once read is finished. Indeed, the 
| strong intellects of history are those which 
fave been nourished in childhood upon a few 
! food books—read and re-read until the 
thought and style became a part of the read- 
jr’s permanent possession. To-day we have 
27 
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too many books, and we dissipate the intel- 
lectual force of our children as well as off 
ourselves by trying to spread it over too wide 
an area. We read, and we give our boys and 


girls to read, a great many books which are: 


whole we think them quite useful and in: 
structive, but in reading them we are losing! 


familiar with great books. Ruskin has saic 
the final word about this kind of reading: | 

‘‘Have you measured and mapped out thi | 
short life and its possibilities? Do you know 
if you read this that you cannot read that 


morrow? Will you go and gossip with you 
housemaid or your stable-boy, when you mai 
talk with queens and kings? . . . Thil 
eternal court is open to you with its societj 
wide as the world, multitudinous as its days 
the chosen and the mighty of every place an 
time. Into that you may enter always; i) 
that you may take fellowship and rank ad 
cording to your wish; from that, once enteref 
into it, you can never be outcast but by you 
own fault.’’ 

28 
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READING IN THE HOME 


T is in the home that the child forms the 
most permanent elements of his character. 
‘Here his familiarity with books should begin, 
‘and here he should get his literary inspira- 
| tions. 

| The baby’s first book will naturally be a 
| picture book, for pictures appeal to him early, 
{and with great force. His interest in them is 
|mingled with a sort of wonder as to just what 
| they are, for the picture of an object is always 
jmore or less confused in his mind with the 
jobject itself. The dog on the floor wags his 
itail and barks; the dog in the book does not; 

lotherwise they are the same,— so he pats the 
dog in the book, and lays his cheek against it, 
jand is quite content in its companionship. 
If we understood children better, we should 
(realize this vitality which pictures have for 
‘them, and should be more careful to give 
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As color appeals to the child before he hy 
much notion of form, his first picture boc 
should be colored, and as his ideas of for’ 
develop slowly, his first pictures should be 3 
outline, and unencumbered with detail. T 
French illustrator, Boutet de Monvel, ‘. 
given us the ideal pictures for young ch 
dren. The best and most characteristic pr) 
duced in this country are probably those 
Jessie Willcox Smith. 

Most published picture books are spoiled 
the doggerel which accompanies the picture 
and which, as the child gets older, he insi | 
on haying read to him. Generally, too, tk 
pictures are made violently grotesque, unde 
the impression that young children cm 
something unusual. Artists sometimes forg 
that to a baby a normal elephant is quite 
unusual an object as an elephant in a hat 
a pair of trousers. 

One of the picture books will of course be. 
copy of ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’ and the parent w 
repeat to the little one the old jingles the 
have for centuries soothed the infant work 
to sleep and dried its tears, Following thes 
will come the classic nursery tales, | 

30 
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ella, Little Red Riding Hood, The Three 
Bears, Tom Thumb, and others of that happy 


— 


fellowship,— not read out of a book, but told — 
in the parent’s own words. 

Almost as soon as the child can talk, and 
for many years thereafter, will come that oft- 
repeated cry, ‘‘ Tell me a story,’’— to which, 


unfortunately many of us reply that we are 
too busy, and suggest to the small suppliants 
that they go away and play and don’t bother 


mamma or papa, as the case may be; for 


| mamma has a lovely new novel to read, and 


papa is absorbed in the evening paper, and 


cannot attend to such trifles—or perhaps 


cannot think of a story, as his literature is 


| confined for the most part to the stock mar- 
4 ket and politics. 


It is worth while to make some sacrifices of 


| time and effort in order to tell your children 


good stories. Unless one is a genius he can- 


} not launch into a story off-hand, not knowing 
| where he is coming out, and produce anything 
} worth listening to,—to say nothing of the 
probability that he will get himself hopelessly 
jentangled in his plot, and will be called to 
time by a direct question that will put him to 
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shame and show him to be a bungler. O 
unless one was unusually virtuous in hii 
youth, he cannot confine his range of subject: 
to what he did when he was a little boy, o 
little girl, without either falsifying history o 
giving the children hints that will be mor; 
entertaining than edifying. Plato regarde¢ 
the stories repeated to children as of suc] 
importance that he would have none tol; 
except such as had been approved by censors 
We have all known parents whose stories t! 
their little ones would never pass that test 
If the parent lacks material let him rea} 
again the old Greek myths, renew his acquai 
tance with ancient and modern history, lo 
himself once more in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
or the legends of King Arthur, ponder wh 
he has read, and clothe the incidents wit 
simple words that will carry easily to t 
minds and hearts of the young listeners. 
one can read a story to a little child and ge 
the attention that he gains by telling it. 
Perhaps you think this story-telling bus 
ness should be done by the child’s teacher. 
may be that she is doing it, sympatheticall 
and with appreciation of what the stori 
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‘mean. If she is a good teacher she certainly 
is, but with all her telling of these famous 
tales, she cannot exhaust them,— and then, 
‘maybe she is not telling them at all. Talk 
with your child about it. Find out what he 
is learning in school or kindergarten, and 
‘supplement the teacher’s work. You cannot 
\afford to let her entirely supplant you in the 
Hintellectual training of your child. She 
meeds your help as you need hers. 

The question is sometimes asked whether it 
lis wise to tell children stories of giants and 
logres. One cannot think with composure of 
banishing all giants from the nursery. Jack’s 
iziant and Aladdin’s genie and a few other 
lold-time favorites have become so thoroughly 
lestablished in the popular regard, and have 
sent delightful thrills of terror through so 
many generations of children, that it would 
je a thankless if not a hopeless task to attempt 
(0 drive them out. But if giants are de- 
mmanded,—especially if they be man-eating 
iziants,— it is well not to introduce them too 
barly, or to allow the child to become too inti- 
inate with them, for, at best, they are not 


good company. Little people are not all 
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alike. The sturdy boy who is afraid of noth; 
ing exults in his fancied ability to dispose of 
all these fabulous folk. But the nervous 
sensitive child — it is little short of cruelty t 
keep him awake nights peopling the walls an 
the shadows of the window curtains wit 
dreadful shapes which his imagination ha 
gathered from the evening story. Some pa 
ents argue that the child must grow accu 
tomed to such things. Let him wait, the 
until he is old enough or strong enough ti 
listen without fear. 

There is another danger beside that 
frightening him. An appetite is being created 
which may later become a source of seriow 
trouble. The boy or girl who is brought uw 
on a diet of ogre stories will continue to d 
mand extravagant and blood-curdling fictio 
and if the family library does not contain an 
thing sanguinary enough, he will find it at th 
news-stand. He may have a giant or two oe 
casionally, as he would have a piece of plur 
cake, but his digestion should not be ruine 
by a surfeit of them. 

The story period of a child’s life merges i 
perceptibly into the reading period. If tl 
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_ parent is a good story-teller he will find the 
_ story period of surprising extent, for no child 
ever quite outgrows the fondness for a good 
story told by word of mouth. The story book 
is only the story carefully thought out and 
transferred to type; and as soon as the child 
: will listen with interest to the reading of books 
! the stories of the great story-tellers should be 
| read in their own language. 

The next important step in the child’s liter- 
ary history occurs when he finds himself able 
_ to translate by his own effort the printed char- 
acters upon the page, and wanders away from 
+ his school reader to test for himself his newly 
{ acquired powers. This is the point at which 
¢ he particularly needs help. He should now be 
} surrounded with so much good reading mate- 
rial that he will have no time or inclination to 
4 read what is low or common. 

| It is well to have a definite plan for the 
ehildren’s reading. Set aside an hour after 
{dinner on two or three evenings of each week, 
jor even on one evening if more cannot be 
jspared. Let it be regularly appointed. If 
{the children are of widely differing ages, di- 
bvide the time between them. Devote the hour 
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of each to the reading of a good book suite 
to his needs and interests, and suggest other! 
books which he may take up by himself dur- 
ing the intervals between the readings. 
Thus the reading of the Angevin period 1 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Child’s History of England,’’ o 
any good elementary English history, wil] 
make the child want to know more of the 
heroes of those old days, and you may star 
him to reading the story of the Crusades} 
‘““The Talisman ’’ and ‘‘Ivanhoe ’’ of Scott! 
the Robin Hood legends, Shakespeare’ 
“* King John ”’ and ‘‘ Richard II,’’ Adams’ 
‘‘ Page, Squire, and Knight,’’ Yonge’s ‘‘ The 
Prince and the Page’’ and ‘‘Richard th 
Fearless,’’ Miss Porter’s ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,’ 
Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘ In His Name,”’ 
romance based on the persecutions of the 
Waldenses, stories from Chaucer, Sidney 
Lanier’s ‘‘ The Boy’s Froissart,’’ and so on! 
supplying a wealth of historical material 03 
the greatest interest, and of deep meaning te 
the child at just this time, because he sees i. 
in its proper setting and thus understands it 
No college course in history can ever give one 
quite so clear and permanent an impression 
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as that gained in childhood by the boy or girl 
who reads history in this way. 

It may be asked at what point the parent 
should cease reading to the child. At no 
“point whatever. As the child becomes able to 
read, the parent may read with him rather 
‘than to him, but the reading is best done 
aloud, and the feeling of association should be 
jcontinued as long as possible. I know a 
father who is reading a course in history, sev- 
jeral nights each week, with his sons, now 
young men. It is difficult to express the sym- 
‘pathy, the joy, and the inspiration that they 
are finding in this work. I want to say here, 
‘that the father who leaves to the nurse or 
jeven to the mother the whole duty of intro- 
iducing his children to the great masters of 
iterature is missing one of the rarest privi- 
eges of life. There are few fathers who can- 


ng to their children, and there is little 
‘Ise which will so strengthen the bond of 
ympathy between them. The father can in 
his way watch the mental development of his 
oy or girl, can see what their interests are, 
md can help them when they most need help. 
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A word about stimulative or correcti 
reading. Lord Lytton puts into the mouth ¢ 
the genial Mr. Caxton an interesting pre 
scription for mental ailments. He looks up 
a library as a magnificent pharmacopeeia, 
for each trouble designates an appropria 
literary remedy. Thus, for hypochondria 
prescribes the reading of travels; for financi 
losses, imaginative poetry; for grief, t 
study of a science, or a language with plent 
of hard reasoning in it; for narrowness and| 
tendency to sectarianism, a course in histor} 
Now, while this scheme does not quite app) 
to children’s reading, it is suggestive of ¢ 
idea which has always guided the thought! 
parent or teacher in choosing reading matt} 
for the young,— namely, to strengthen wee 
spots in the child’s intellectual make-up, a 
to round out his range of interests. If t! 
child lacks imagination, fairy stories will he 
to arouse it. If he knows little about natu 
tales of the woods and fields will quicken : 
interest and open to him a new world. B 
this sort of remedial reading should be do: 
sympathetically and never carried to 
point of weariness. There is no sadder sig 
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than to see a poor child being pumped full of 
something that he does not want,— fidgeting 
under the ordeal and longing to get away,— 
] and there is no surer way of making him dis- 
like books, of whatever sort. If you find that 
/ you are reading to your boy or girl something 
which awakens no interest, do not insist upon 
earrying it heroically through to the end. 
| Put it aside and bring it forward at some 
future time when he is in a mood to receive 
it. Your theory as to what he ought to like 
pwill be shattered many times by the fact that 
he does not like it, and, after all, it is more 
}important that he should acquire the reading 
habit and the love of books than that he 
jshould be informed upon any particular sub- 
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4greater books,— to a broader view of the 
pleasant fields and pasture lands of literature, 
and to a communion with ‘‘ those deathless 


path of light.’ 
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There are continual calls for lists of book: 
for children. It may be said that a list 0} 
books which shall meet the needs of ever] 
child is like a medicine which shall cure ever} 
disorder,— it smacks of quackery. Yet the 
are certain great and abiding books whie] 
should form the framework of every course 
juvenile reading. It is a significant fact th 
most of these books, as, for example, t 
Odyssey, Adsop’s Fables, ‘‘ Arabian Nights, | 
and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ were not intende; 
for children at all, but were writen when me} 
were more childlike than they are to-day, a 
when simplicity and directness were th 
characteristics of all literature. Indeed, y 
may name on the fingers of one hand all t 
books, written for children, that have a 
claim to immortality. 

The next chapter outlines a course of stor 
telling and reading which is full enough f 
offer an opportunity for selection, and whic 
contains all the great books that every chil 
should love to know, together with a fair req 
resentation of other and less important wri 
ings which represent the best of our modem 
children’s literature. The most importat 
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are greater books than others unstarred, but 
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CHAPTER III 


A LIST OF BOOKS FOR HOME READING 


| 
| 
| 


AcE, ONE To Two YEARS 


A Goop PicturE Book: The most that can be do} 
during this year is to provide a few bright, si 
ple pictures,—preferably animal pictures. Amo 
the best are those issued by Ernest Nister, T 
Book of the Zoo, for wild animals; The Book 
the Farm, Our Moo Cow Book, and Our D/ 
Friends, for domestic animals. <A good pictt 
book may be made by folding a yard of curtai 
shade material into leaves and stitching them 
the back. This insures a durable foundation up} 
which may be pasted simple and artistic pring 


AcE, Two To THREE YEARS 


*CatpEcoTT, RANDOLPH: Hey Diddle Diddle P 
ture Book. Genuine fun and good art are ca 
bined in these pictures. They include: Whi 
are you Going, my Pretty Maid? Hey Diddle, D 
dle, Baby Bunting, A Frog, he would A-woo) 
Go, and The Fox Jumps over the Parson’s Ge 
(Warne, $1.25.) Is also issued in four pai 
with paper covers, at 25 cents for each part. 

CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH: Panjandrum Picture Ba 
Includes: Come Lasses and Lads, Ride a Ca 
Horse, A Farmer Went Trotting, Mrs. M) 
Blaize, and The Great Panjandrum. (Was 
$1.25.) Also issued in parts, Caldecott has 
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more volumes, known as the Caldecott Picture 
Books, No. 1 and No. 2, with some excellent things 
in them, but they are not as satisfactory on the 
whole as the two named above. 

“CRANE, WALTER: Mother Hubbard, her Picture 
Book. Contains: Mother Hubbard, The Three 
Bears, and The Absurd A. B. C. (Lane, $1.25.) 
Also published in three parts in paper covers at 
25 cents each. 

CRANE, WALTER: This Little Pig, his Picture Book. 

_ Contains: This Little Pig, The Fairy Ship, and 
King Luckieboy. (Lane, $1.25.) Also published 
in three parts. 


AGE, THREE TO Four YEARS 


*MoTHER Goose: This is the universal children’s 
classic, and has no substitute. The best illus- 
trated edition is perhaps Nister’s. (Dutton, $2.50.) 
A good cheap edition is edited by Charles Welsh. 
(Heath, $0.30.) 

*Dr Monve., L. M. Bouter: Vieilles Chansons. An 
admirable picture book containing a collection of 
old French songs for children. The fact that 
the text is in French is of little consequence at 
this age. Other good children’s books illustrated 
by De Monvel are Filles et Garcons, La Civilité, 
Nos Enfants, and La Fontaine’s Fables. (Stech- 
ert, $1.80.) 

|FREENAWAY, Kate: A, Apple Pie. The quaint little 
) Greenaway figures are now somewhat out of style 
| and there is better drawing in many of the more 
recent children’s picture books. But it is well 
worth while having at least one of the Greenaway 
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books in every child’s collection. (Warne, $0.75} 
Other volumes are: Under the Window, Marigo} 
Garden, and Browning’s Pied Piper of Hamelis 
(Warne, $1.50 each.) Also Mother Goose. (Was 
$0.60.) 

Lucas, EDMUND VERRALL: Book of Shops. Illy 
trated by F. D. Bedford. The pictures are 
ceedingly good. (Dutton, $2.50.) 

Perkins, Lucy FircH: The Goose Girl. A Mothex 
Lap Book of Rhymes and Pictures. Excelley 
(McClurg, $1.25.) | 

Porter, BEATRIX: The Tale of Peter Rabbit. Si 
jlar in style are Benjamin Bunny, Squirrel Nut 
ete. (Warne, $0.50 each.) 


AcE, Four To FIvE YEARS 

*BrsLe StTortes: Especially Adam, Noah, Abrah 
and Isaac, Joseph, Moses, Elijah, Daniel, Je 
and His Disciples. If help is needed in retell} 
these stories, Houghton’s Telling Bible Stoj 
(Scribner, $1.25) and Cragin’s Kindergar 
Stories for the Sunday School and Home C 
nona, $1.25) will prove suggestive. 

*QLasstc Nursery TALES: The Nister edition, 
titled Mother Goose Nursery Tales, is comp) 
and attractive. (Dutton, $2.50.) Seudder’s ‘* 
bles and Folk Stories’’ is cheaper and the se 
tion excellent. (Houghton, $0.45.) Lansi 
Rhymes and Stories, Fairy Tales (2 vols.), | 
Tales of Old England contain the best of these. 
classics in simple language. (Ginn, $0.35 per W 
Walter Crane’s illustrated editions of Red Ri 
Hood, Beauty and the Beast, Cinderella, 
Beard, The Frog Prince, Jack and the Bean S 
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and The Sleeping Beauty are handsomely illus- 
trated, though the text is rather advanced for this 
year. Each tale is published separately in paper 
cover. (Lane, $0.25.) The Golden Goose Book, 
illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke, contains The 

_ Golden Goose, The Three Bears, The Three Little 

_ Pigs, and Tom Thumb, and is good. (Warne, 

i $2.00.) 

A Cuitp’s Book or Stories, edited by Penrhyn W. 
Coussens and illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
contains these stories and others better adapted 

to older children. (Duffield, $2.25.) 

*Asop: Fables. The best editions are those of 

Joseph Jacobs (Maemillan, $1.50) and E, Boyd 

Smith (Century, $2.00). Cheaper editions are 

issued by the school-book publishers. 

(*Srevenson, Ropert Louis: A Child’s Garden of 

Verses. Child’s poetry written from the child’s 

standpoint. Scribner’s edition, illustrated by 

Jessie Willcox Smith, is good ($2.50), also the 

| Rand-MeNally school edition ($0.75). 

\Francis, JosePH GREENE: Book of Cheerful Cats 

and other Animated Animals. Pictures genuinely 

funny and well-drawn. (Century, $1.00.) 

\Linpsay, Maup: Mother Stories. Simple, interest- 

ing tales for small children. (Bradley, $1.00.) 

Acs, Five To Srx YEARS 

Grimm: Fairy Tales. Care should be taken in se- 

lecting an edition of Grimm, as many of the tales 

in complete editions are coarse and, except to the 
student of folklore, quite worthless. The best 
edition is Nister’s. (Dutton, $2.50.) A good 
cheap edition is Ginn’s (2 vols., $0.85 each). 
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*Lrar, Epwarp: Nonsense Rhymes. The most ar} 
tistic nonsense ever written. Get the complet 
edition in one volume. (Little, $2.00.) 

*KINGSLEY, CHARLES: Water Babies. A fascinatin 
story of animal life in river and sea, told wit 
rare skill, and emphasizing the beauty of helpf 
ness. (Dutton, $2.50; Ginn, $0.35.) 

*FieLtp, EUGENE: Poems of Childhood, with illu 
trations in color by Maxfield Parrish. <A Colle 
tion of Eugene Field’s best poems for and abou 
children. (Scribner, $2.50.) Another good co 
lection is Lullaby Land, illustrated in black an¢ 
white by Chas. Robinson. (Scribner, $1.50.) | 

*CotLtopI, C.: Adventures of Pinocchio. From th; 
Italian. Pinocchio is a marionette, who, aft 
suffering many misfortunes because of his selfis 
ness, finally conquers himself and develops into | 
real boy. The story is full of quaint humor an 
human nature. (Ginn, $1.00; $0.40.) 

Lanc, ANDREW: Blue Fairy Book. (Longman 
$1.60.) 

Lance, ANDREW: Green Fairy Book. (Longman: 
$1.60.) These books contain tales found i 
Grimm and other collections, together with ma 
others drawn from the folklore of all nations. | 

KIPLING, RUDYARD: Just So Stories. Fanciful ez 
planations of How the Camel Got his Hump, Ho: 
the Rhinoceros Got his Skin, ete. (Doubledaj 
$1.20.) 

TayLor, JANE and ANN: Little Ann, and othe 
poems. Quaint little verses, with equally quai 
and attractive illustrations the latter by Kay 

Greenaway. (Warne, $1.00.) | 
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‘ScuppER, Horace E.; The Children’s Book. A store- 
house of fables, fairy tales, legends, and ballads 
from all sources. (Houghton, $2.50.) 


AGE, SIX TO SEVEN YEARS 


ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN: Fairy Tales. For an 
expensive edition the Nister is preferred, (Dut- 
ton, $2.50.) Blackie and Son, London, issue an 
attractive cheap edition. The school-book houses 
also publish selections. 
*LA FONTAINE, JEAN DE: Fables. These are mainly 
from Alsop and Oriental sources, elaborated and 
_ put into verse. The verse has been admirably pre- 
served in an English translation by Edward Shir- 
ley. (Nelson, $1.50.) An edition in French with 
illustrations by Boutet de Monvel will interest 
some, (Stechert, $1.80.) 
*RUSKIN, JOHN: King of the Golden River. The 
most, beautiful sermon ever preached to children 
in the guise of a fairy tale. (Page, $0.50; Rand, 
$0.25.) 
*A Goop GENERAL COLLECTION OF POEMS FoR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. The best are: The Land of Song, 
Book I, compiled by Miss K. A. Shute (Silver, 
$0.36) ; The Posy Ring, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(McClure, $1.25); Whittier’s Child Life; Poems 
(Houghton, $1.50); Poems Children Love, ed- 
ited by Penrhyn W. Coussens (Dodge, $1.25). 
An excellent plan, which I have followed with my 
own children, is to make a collection of favorite 
poems, letting the children choose those which 
they like best, and copying them into a blank 
book for further reading and memorizing. 
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GoLDSMITH,. OLIvER: Little Goody Two Shoes 
Whether or not Goldsmith is responsible for this 
tale, it has justly become a children’s classic} 
(Heath, $0.20.) 

ANDREWS, JANE: Seven Little Sisters. Stories 0) 
child life among the various races of mankin 
Interesting and useful for its presentation of fir 
ideas of geography. (Ginn, $0.60.) | 

*KIPLING, RupyarD: The Jungle Book. A wond 
story of life in the jungle, centering about th 
adventures of Mowgli, a child reared in the wold 
pack. (Century, $1.50.) 

KipLine, Rupyarp: The Second Jungle Book. Ani 
mal stories of India and elsewhere. (Century 
$1.50.) 

Lanc, ANDREW: Violet Fairy Book. (Longman 
$1.60.) 

Lane, ANDREW: Yellow Fairy Book. (Longman 
$1.60.) A continuation of the series named und 
the preceding year. There are also Brown, Re+ 
Pink, and Gray Fairy Books by the same auth 

(Longmans, $1.60 each.) 

Wicein, Kate DouclLAs and SmitH, N. A.: Tl] 
Story Hour. A charming retelling of the o} 
stories that children love. (Houghton, $1.00.) 

HALE, Lucretia P.: Peterkin Papers. Full of 
mor and good common sense. (Houghton, $1.508 

MuLock-Craik, D. M.: Adventures of a Browni 
A story of one of the familiar house sprite 
(Harper, $0.60.) ) 

BaLpwin, JAMES: Fifty Famous Stories. Mytl 
legends, and history stories admirably reto! 
(Am. Bk. Co., $0.35.) A companion volume 
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Baldwin’s Thirty More Famous Stories. (Am. 
Bk. Co., $0.50.) 


AGE, SEVEN TO EIGHT YEARS 
-*Drror, DANIEL: Robinson Crusoe. The greatest 
| story of adventure ever written. Illustrates how 
| much one man can do. (Harper, $1.50.) 
| *BuNYAN, JOHN: Pilgrim’s Progress. Read it for 
the story and omit the theological discussions. 
The best complete edition is illustrated by the 
Rhead brothers. (Century, $1.50.) 

*LONGFELLOW, HENRY WaDSworTH: Hiawatha. Get 
a complete edition of Longfellow’s poems (Hough- 
ton, $2.00), and if the child is interested, read 
also Paul Revere’s Ride and some of the other 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. The best edition of Hi- 
awatha, alone, is illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton. (Houghton, $4.00.) Cheap edition, River- 
side Literature Series. (Houghton, $0.40.) 
\*CarROLL, LEwis: Alice in Wonderland. Supplies 
the element of absurdity demanded at this age. 
| (Maemillan, $1.00.) 

CaRROLL, Lewis: Through a Looking Glass. Se- 
ji quel to Alice in Wonderland. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 
i*Wyss, J. R.: Swiss Family Robinson. Not so 

good as Robinson Crusoe, but often better liked 
_ by children, probably because children occupy a 
| prominent place in the story. (Dutton, $2.50; 
| Ginn, $0.45.) 
} Harris, JonL CHANDLER: Nights with Uncle Remus. 
Negro folk-lore. Quaint and _ entertaining. 

(Houghton, $1.50.) 
Spyri, JoanNA: Heidi. A charming story of a lit- 
tle Swiss girl’s life in the mountains, and later 
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in the city. Translated from the German. (Gin 
$1.50; $0.40.) 

EWING, JULIANA HoraTiIA: Jackanapes. A story 
English life with a real child hero. Its 7 
fault is its sadness, (Little, $0.50.) 

BURNETT, FRANCES Hopeson: Little Lord Fauntl 
roy. A lesson in politeness and friendliness. P 
ticularly useful at this age. (Scribner, $2.00.) | 

ZITKALA-SA: Old Indian Legends. The myths « 
the Dakotahs told in picturesque English, by ox 
of the tribe, and illustrated by the Indian arti 
Angel de Cora. (Ginn, $0.50.) | 

MACDONALD, GEORGE: At the Back of the Nor} 
Wind. A fascinating fairy tale. (Blackie, $1.0 

JACOBS, JOSEPH: Celtic Fairy Tales. <A collecti 
of folk stories from Wales, Scotland, and Irelan 
The same editor has also made an excellent v 
ume of Indian Fairy Tales, two volumes of En 
lish Fairy Tales, and another of Celtic Talq 
(Putnam, $1.25.) 

RAMEE, LOUISE DE LA: Bimbi: Stories for Childr 
Contains the Nurnberg Stove, The Ambitious R 
Tree, Lampblack, The Child of Urbino, and F 
delkind. (Ginn, $0.50.) 

ANDREWS, JANE: Each and All. Sequel to Se 
Little Sisters. (Ginn, $0.60.) 

SEWELL, ANNA: Black Beauty. The story of 
horse. Teaches kindness to animals. (Dodg 
$1.50.) 

PEARY, JOSEPHINE D.; The Snow Baby. A story 
Arctic exploration and life in the frozen Nor? 
The Snow Baby is Mrs. Peary’s daughter, 
was born among the icebergs. (Stokes, $1.20. 
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AGE, EIcHT TO NINE YEARS 


*Tur BriptE: An edition for children published by 
the Century Company ($3.00), and called The Bi- 

Fy ble for Young People, contains the narrative por- 

tions and those adapted for children’s reading. 
If this were better illustrated, it would make an 
ideal children’s Bible. An interesting exercise 
is the collecting of illustrations from among the 
Soule photographs, Dresden platinum photographs, 
Elson prints (smaller sizes), Prang platinettes, 
Brown or Perry pictures, or similar collections, 
and ‘‘extra illustrating’’ the book. 

*ARABIAN NiGHTS: Supplies the Oriental element 
which is not found in other fairy tales thus far 
read. Use a selection of the best tales,—not a 
complete edition. That edited by Andrew Lang 
is, on the whole, to be preferred. (Longmans, 
$2.00.) 

*TIRvING, WASHINGTON: Rip Van Winkle and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. An edition by Putnam ’s 
Sons called Stories and Legends from Washington 
Irving contains these and several other good sto- 
ries from Irving which young people will enjoy. 
Some will prefer to get the Sketch Book complete, 
and read the descriptive sketches later. (Mac- 
millan, $1.50.) 

|| THAcKERAY, WM. M.: The Rose and the Ring. A 

delicious extravaganza, forming an excellent in- 

| troduction to Thackeray. (Crowell, $1.50.) 

| Prancrtton, R. E.: Gods and Heroes. The best ele- 

mentary treatment of the Greek myths. Prepares 

the way for an appreciation of Hawthorne ’s and 

Kingsley’s Greek stories later. (Ginn, $0.40.) 
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Brown, ABBIE FARWELL: In the Days of Giants. A} 
book of Norse tales, well told and well illustrated. | 
(Houghton, $1.10.) 

*Cary, ALICE and PHOEBE: Poems. Selected chil- 
dren’s poems of these two gifted sisters have been | 
edited by Miss Clemmer. The collection is known | 
as Ballads for Little Folk. (Houghton, $1. 50.) | 

GREENWOOD, GRACE: Stories from Famous Ballads. 
A good collection, including Patient Griselda, | 
Auld Robin Gray, Chevy Chase, Sir Patrick Spens 
and many other old favorites. (Ginn, $0.50.) 

Lucas, EpwArD VERRALL: Old Fashioned Tales.| 
Contains some of the best children’s stories from | 
Charles and Mary Lamb, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Peter Parley, Jacob Abbott, ete.| 
(Stokes, $1.50.) 

RILEY, JAMES WHITCOMB: The Book of Joyous | 
Children. A good collection of poems. (Serib-) 
ner, $1.20.) Riley’s Child World (Bobbs, $1.25),| 
and Rhymes of Childhood (Bobbs, $1.25) are also 
good. | 

MussEeT, PAUL DE: Mr. Wind and Madame Rain.! 
An old French folk tale. (Putnam, $2.00.) 

MULOCK-CraIK, D. M.: The Little Lame Prince. A. 
good fairy tale with a moral. Rather sad. (Har-. 
per, $0.60.) 

Dover, Mary Marrs: Hans Brinker. A story of | 
Dutch life, showing how perseverance is rewarded. 
(Seribner, $1.50.) 

Ricnarps, Laura E.: Captain January. The story’ 
of an old lighthouse keeper. (Estes, $1.25.) 

Bouvet, MARGUERITE: Sweet William. The adven-. 
tures of a little Norman prince. A charming | 
story. (McClurg, $1.25.) 
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_ ANDREWS, JANE: Stories Mother Nature Told her 
Children, Tales about the dragon-fly and its his- 
tory, the water lilies, the Indian corn, the pranks 
of the Frost Giants, how the coral insect builds, 
how the coal got into the earth, and many other 
interesting facts in nature. (Ginn, $0.60.) 

SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON: Biography of a Grizzly. 
A stirring out-of-door book written with fine lit- 
erary skill and of absorbing interest. (Century, 
$1.50.) The Trail of the Sandhill Stag (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50), Wild Animals I Have Known (Scrib- 
ner, $2.00), and Lives of the Hunted (Scribner, 
$2.00), are also good. 

EecLEsTon, Epwarp: Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans. Personal anecdotes of some 
of the great figures in our national history. (Am. 
Bk. Co., $0.40.) 


AcE, NINE To TEN YEARS 


\*swirr, JONATHAN: Gulliver’s Travels. At least 
| the voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag. Mac- 
millan’s edition, illustrated by Brock, is good. 
($1.50.) 

\FHAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL: Wonder Book. 

| fee NATHANIEL: Tanglewood Tales. These 
two books (Houghton, several editions) supply the 
best general idea of the Greek myths for chil- 
dren of this age. 

owprrR, WiLtIAM: The Diverting History of John 
| Gilpin, admirably illustrated by Caldecott. 
(Warne, $0.25.) 

\yBrown, Dr. JoHN: Rab and his Friends. The 
model dog story. Every child should read it. 
(Page, $0.50.) 
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RAMEE, LOUISE DE-LA: A Dog of Flanders. No 
as good as Rab and his Friends, but useful. (Lip; 
pincott, $0.50.) 

BLAKE, WiLuiaM: Songs of Innocence. Beautift 
and joyous poems for children. (Lane, $0.50. 

Hopcss, GEorcE: When the King Came. A child 
life of Christ, admirably told. (Houghto 
$1.25.) 

DRUMMOND, Henry: The Monkey that would n 
Kill. The pranks of an entertaining monke} 
Dodd, $1.00.) 

AIKEN, JOHN, and BARBAULD, Mrs. A. L.: Evening 
at Home. A good collection of stories, dialogue 
and little poems, for home reading. (Routled 
$0.75.) 

*Maniz, HAMILTON W.: Norse Stories Retold fro 
the Eddas. The best retelling of the Nor 
myths. (Dodd, $1.80.) | 

McSpappEN, JosEPH W.: Stories from Wagner. | 
good version of the legends which underlie t] 
Wagner operas. (Crowell, $0.50.) 

ANDREWS, JANE: Ten Boys on the Road from Lox 
Ago to Now. A valuable introduction to histo 
The ten boys each represent a distinct period, a al 
their stories furnish pictures of life, manne) 
and eustoms. (Ginn, $0.60.) 

ASBJORNSEN, PETER C.: Fairy Tales from the 
North. Norwegian folk stories. (Nutt, $2.00. 

LAGERLoF, SELMA: The Wonderful Adventures 
Nils. Nils flies to Lapland on the back of 

goose, sees many wonderful things and leaz 
the secret of kindness. (Doubleday, $1.50.) _ 


; 
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STOCKTON, FRANK R.: The Bee Man of Orn, and 
Other Tales. (Scribner, $1.25.) Interesting and 
original stories. If more are demanded, The 
Floating Prince (Scribner, $1.50) will be useful. 
A few of Stockton’s representative children’s sto- 
ries have been published in cheaper form as Fan- 
ciful Tales. (Scribner, $0.50.) 

Lone, Witu1AM J.: A Little Brother to the Bear 
and other Animal Studies. Noteworthy for its 
vitality, its sympathetic appreciation of wild life, 
and its literary style. (Ginn, 2 eds., $1.50 and 
$0.50.) Beasts of the Field (Ginn, $1.50), Fowls 
of the Air (Ginn. $1.50), Northern Trails (Ginn, 
$1.50), and Following the Deer (Ginn, $1.25), are 
equally good. Some of these sketches are also 
issued in cheaper form ($0.45 to $0.50), as Ways 
of Wood Folk, Wilderness Ways, and Secrets of 
the Woods. 


| Mruter, Otive THorNE: First Book of Birds. A 


good introduction to bird life. (Houghton, $1.00.) 
It may be followed by the Second Book of Birds 
(Houghton, $1.00) and Little Brothers of the Air. 
(Houghton, $1.25.) 


Morey, Marcaret W.: Bee People. A good ac- 


count of one of the most interesting of insect fam- 
ilies. (McClurg, $1.25.) 


Aa, TEN TO HLEVEN YEARS 


') *SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Midsummer Night’s 


Dream, 


‘| *SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: The Tempest. 


These plays appeal to children. Some will not be 
ready for them until a year or two later, but the 
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reading of Shakespeare should begin as soon 
there is a real interest. Perhaps the most at4 
tractive small edition is the Temple (Dent, 4 
vols., $0.45 each). Those who prefer a large 
page will choose the Ilustrated Cabinet edition 
(Estes, 20 vols., $1.50 each). The best handy} 
one-volume edition is the Oxford India pape 
(Frowde; leather, $3.75; cloth, $2.50). The bes} 
expurgated and annotated edition is probably th 
new Hudson. (Ginn, $0.50 per vol.) 
BaLpwin, JaMEs: A Story of the Golden Age. 
good introduction to the reading of Homer 
(Seribner, $1.50.) 
*Homer: The Odyssey. Palmer’s Translation. I 
the opening book is not appreciated, begin wit 
the setting out of Telemachus in search of hij 
father. The wanderings of Odysseus are alway) 
of absorbing interest. Lamb’s story of then! 
seldom stirs the little folk as does this translatio 
in which the poetry and swing of the great epi 
are preserved. (Houghton, $1.50.) 
*KINGSLEY, CHARLES: The Heroes. Stories of Pex 
seus, The Argonauts, and Theseus told in poetil 
prose —as fine an example of this style of dig 
tion as has perhaps ever been written. It 
better than Hawthorne’s, for it preserves t 
Greek spirit,— which Hawthorne loses. (Duttox 
$2.50; Russell, $2.50.) 
*A Goop Book or GREEK HisTory StorIES: Gue; 
ber’s Story of the Greeks is good. (Am. Bk. C 
$0.60.) Shaw’s Stories of the Ancient Greeks © 
perhaps better for this grade because simple 
It also includes the myths. (Ginn, $0.60.) 
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“CHURCH, ALFRED J.: The Story of the Iliad. The 
Iliad being not quite so simple as the Odyssey, 
this recasting of the tale by a prince among 
story-tellers will be found more interesting at this 

stage than a translation. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 

| CHurcH, ALrreD J.: The Greek Gulliver ; Stories 

from Lucian. Remarkable adventures with the 

: moon-folk and various other strange peoples. A 

real wonder tale. (Seeley, $0.50.) 

CHuRCH, ALFRED J.: Stories from the Greek Com- 

edians, 

CHurCcH, ALFRED J.: Stories from the Greek Trage- 

| dians, Interesting tales well told. (Seeley, each 

$1.50.) 

CHuRCcH, ALFRED J.: Stories of the East from Hero- 

: dotus. Makes the transition from Greek legend to 

| Greek history. (Seeley, $1.50.) 

CHURCH, ALFRED J.: Three Greek Children, (Seeley, 
$1.00.) 

HURCH, ALFRED J.: A Young Macedonian in the 
Army of Alexander the Great. (Putnam, $1.25.) 
These two books furnish interesting pictures of 
life among the Greeks. They are more valuable 
at this stage than formal history. 

TAYLOR, BAYARD: Boys of Other Countries. Boy 

life in Sweden, Egypt, Iceland, Germany, and Rus- 

# sia. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

BURROUGHS, JOHN: Birds and Bees. (Houghton, 

# $0.60.) 

BURROUGHS, JoHN: Squirrels and Other Fur Bear- 

ers. (Houghton, $1.00.) Thoroughly delightful 

and authoritative nature books, by one of the 
closest observers and most charming writers in 
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this field. They offer a change from the Greek 
literature, and give a breath of out-of-door life. | 

FouquE, BARON DE LA MOTTE: Undine. One of the 
little classics of German literature. Undine is 
a water spirit in human form, but without a hu- 
man soul—until at length love lifts her into a 
higher life. (Macmillan, $2.00; Ginn, $0.30.) 

Aucorr, Louisa M.: Little Women. A good, pure, 
natural story of home life,—of deep interest and 
fine influence. (Little, $2.00.) 

Aucorr, Louisa M.: Little Men. A sequel to Little h 
Women, following the lives of another generation } 
of children. (Little, $2.00.) 

Amicis, EpMoNpo DE: Cuore — An Italian School+} 
boy’s Journal. A pure, sweet story of school lif 
in Italy, useful not only for its pictures of Italia 
life, but for its inspiring moral influence. (Crow-> 
ell, $0.60.) | 

EpcEwortH, Marta: Parent’s Assistant. The tity 
is formidable, but the quaint, old-fashioned stories 
are charming. They are real classics, and no ehil 
should miss the opportunity of becoming thor 
oughly acquainted with them. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


AGE, ELEVEN TO TWELVE YEARS 
*VircIL: The Adneid for Boys and Girls. Abridge« 
and adapted by A. J. Church. Not strictly 4 
translation, but better at this stage than a trans 
lation would be. (Maemillan, $1.50.) 
*MacauLay, THos. B.: Lays of Ancient Rome 
Heroic poems which all children enjoy. (Long 
mans, $1.25.) 
*SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Coriolanus. This pl 
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will be appreciated after the reading which has 
gone before. (Dent, $0.50.) 

*A Goop YouNG ProrLy’s History or ROME: Guer- 
ber’s Story of the Romans (Am. Bk. Co., $0.60) 

or Yonge’s Young Folk’s History of Rome (Lath- 
rop, $1.50) is recommended. 

*PLUTARCH: Lives of Brutus and of Cesar. Use 
Weston’s edition, illustrated by Rainey (Stokes, 
$2.50), or White’s Plutarch. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

“SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Julius Caeser. Will be 
better understood after the preceding historical 
reading. (Dent, $0.50.) 

"Livy: Stories from Livy. Tales of early Roman 
history, drawn from the greatest of Roman his- 
torians and admirably retold by A. J. Church. 
(Dodd, $0.75.) 

JHurcH, A. J.: The Burning of Rome. A vivid 

story of one of the most thrilling events in Ro- 

man history. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 

/HuRCH, A. J.: Two Thousand Years Ago; or, the 

| Adventures of a Roman Boy. A good picture of 

Roman life and manners. (Scribner, $1.50.) If 

the interest in Roman life does not flag, Church’s 

Pictures from Roman Life and Story may be 

read. (Appleton, $1.50.) It is too advanced how- 

ever for the average child at this age. 

junwer- -LyTTon, Sir Epwarp: Last Days of Pom- 

peii. (Estes, $1.50.) Most children of ten who 

have read the foregoing books will find this story 
|| of real interest to them. If, however, they are 
| not ready for it, defer the reading until later. 

‘atuacz, Gen. Lew: Ben Hur—A Tale of the 

Christ. Gives an admirable idea of Roman life 
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in the days of Nero and of the beginnings 0: 
Christianity in Rome. (Harper, $1.50.) 

YoncE, CHARLOTTE: Book of Golden Deeds. A coli 
lection of short historical stories of all countries 
and ages, emphasizing heroism and _ sacrifice 
(Maemillan, $1.00.) 

LABOULAYE, Epouarp: The Quest of the Fo 
Leaved Clover. An adaptation of Abdallah, th 

best of Laboulaye’s Fairy Tales of All Nation: 
A charming Oriental story with a deep moral i 
fluence. (Ginn, $0.40.) | 

*CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE: Don Quixote de la Manch4 
This old Spanish classic is a favorite with chi 
dren. The Knight of the Rueful Countenance | 
one of the great figures in the world of literaturt 
(Lane, $1.50.) 

*DICKENS, CHARLES: A Christmas Carol. The b 
of Dickens’s short sketches. Shows the joy of! 
kind heart. (Dutton, $1.00.) Some will want — 
read also, at this point, The Cricket on the Hear 
(Dutton, $1.00.) 

SrEveNsoN, RoserT Louis: Treasure Island. T! 
pest of all pirate stories. Boys at this age ge 
erally manifest an unmistakable thirst for go) 
When this appears, it is better to give them i 
good pirate book than to let them find a bad o2 
(Scribner, $1.25.) 

AupricH, THoMAS Battey: The Story of a 
Boy. Full of good-natured mischief,— a clas 
of its kind. (Houghton, $2.00.) 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES: Madam How and Lady W 
A fine introduction to geology. Teaches habits | 
observation. (Macmillan, $0.50.) 
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FIELD, EUGENE: A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
Including The Mouse and the Moonbeam and 
several other well-known stories. Five are 

| Christmas tales. (Scribner, $1.25.) 

Boyrsen, HsaALMeR HgortH: Modern Vikings. Tales 

of adventure and sport in Norway. (Scribner, 

| $1.25.) 
AGE, TWELVE TO THIRTEEN YEARS 

*DICKENS, CHARLES: Child’s History of England. 
To be used during this and the following year 
as a thread to connect the readings. Other ele- 
mentary histories may be more exact, but Dick- 
eus’s is interesting and always popular with 
children. (Dutton, $2.50.) 

) *Scort, Sir Wauter: Tales of a Grandfather. The 
history of Scotland in easy, entertaining narra- 
tive. Use this in the same way as the Child’s 
History of England, carrying the two along to- 
gether. (Winston, $3.00; Ginn, $0.40.) 

*Matory, Sir THomAs: The Boy’s King Arthur. 
(Time: Sixth century, A. D.) Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur rearranged and simplified by Sidney 
Lanier. The latter portion is for the most part 

| in Malory’s own language. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Masinocion: Knightly Legends of Wales. (Sixth 

| century.) Edited by Sidney Lanier. Contains 

the Welsh Arthurian stories and several of an 
earlier date. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

\*LowELL, JAMES RuSsELL: The Vision of Sir Laun- 

| fal. Aside from its beauty as a poem it is val- 

uable at just this point as a corrective, or foot- 
note, to the Arthurian stories. (Houghton, $1.50; 

- Abbey, $0.50.) 
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BALDWIN, JAMES: The Story of Siegfried. Gey 
manic folk-lore. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
BALpwin, JAMES: The Story of Roland. (A. 
778.) A delightful excursion into French history 
Semi-legendary. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
KIPLING, RupyarD: Puck of Pook’s Hill. Ever 
in English history told in the guise of a fai 
tale. (Doubleday, $1.50.) 
*SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Macbeth. (1033-1056, 

BuLWER-LYTTON, Sir Epwarp: Harold, the Last 
the Saxons. (1066.) A vivid picture of t 
conflict between Saxons and Normans for 4 
mastery of England. (Estes, $1.50.) 

PyLe, Howarp: The Merry Adventures of Rob 
Hood. (1190.) This is probably the best rete 
ing of the Robin Hood legends (Scribner, $3. 00) 
though Miss Tappan’s Robin Hood is also ext 
lent. (Little, $1.50.) 

*“Scorr, Str WALTER: The Talisman. (1193.) 
picture of the Crusades. The great historic 
characters, Saladin, Richard, and Philip, are s 
perbly drawn. (Black, $1.00; Everyman’s, $0.35 

*Scorr, Str WALTER: Ivanhoe. (1194.) The hi 
toric interest of Ivanhoe lies in its delineation « 
the character of Richard Coeur de Lion and tl 
times of the Third Crusade. Robin Hood and 
men furnish the legendary element. It follo 
The Talisman, and shows Richard after his 
turn to England. Both of these great novels 
particularly valuable in inspiring in a boy t 
spirit of chivalry. (Black, $1.00; Everyman '| 
$0.35.) 

PorTER, JANE: Scottish Chiefs. (Fourteenth cé 
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tury.) Always inspiring to children, thoroughly 
healthful and a valuable sidelight to Scottish his- 
tory. (Crowell, $1.50.) 

: FROISSART, JEAN: The Boy’s Froissart. (Fourteenth 

century.) Edited by Sidney Lanier. The Chron- 

| icles retold in simple English. Covers both Eng- 
lish and French history. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Percy, THoMAs: The Boy’s Percy. From the Rel- 
iques of Ancient English Poetry, edited by Sid- 
ney Lanier. Stirring old English ballads. (Scrib- 
ner, $2.00.) 

*CHAUCER, GEOFFREY: The Prologue and ten tales 
told in readable prose by Percy Mackaye and well 
illustrated. (Duffield, $2.50.) The Prologue and 
Knight’s Tale are well presented in McClurg’s 
‘¢Old Tales Retold for Young Readers.’’ ($1.00.) 

*SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Richard II. (1398-1399.) 

*SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Henry IV. (1402-1413.) 

*SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Henry V. (1414-1420.) 
The reading of Shakespeare’s historical dramas 
during this year should depend upon individual 
conditions. Some children are not yet ready for 
them; others enjoy them. If the interest is main- 
tained Henry VI, Richard III, and Henry VIII 

| may also be read, 

‘*Scort, Siz WALTER: Quentin Durward. (1450.) 

| A vivid picture of the life and times of Louis 
XI. The scene is laid in France and Burgundy. 
(Black, $1.00; Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

‘MonveL, L. M. Boutset pE: Joan of Are. (1412- 

1431.) Translated from the French and pub- 

lished by the Century Company ($3.00), with su- 

perb colored illustrations by the author. 
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BuLWeER-LYTTON, SiR EDWARD: The Last of th 
Barons. (1471.) A stirring tale of the days 0} 
Warwick, ‘‘ the King-maker.’’ (Estes, $1.50.) | 

*Scorr, Sir WALTER: Marmion. This stirring poe 
though its hero is fictitious, is a noble expressio 
of the spirit of the Scottish invasion of Engla 
under James, and contains a fine description 
the Battle of Flodden Field. Get an edition 
Scott’s poems containing this and the two follo 
ing. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

*Scorr, Sir WALTER: The Lay of the Last Minstrd 
(Sixteenth century.) A song of border wa 
fare and enchantment, giving a good picture 4 
Scottish manners and customs during the perig 
of which it treats. | 

*Scorr, Siz WauTer: The Lady of the Lake. (S} 

teenth century.) A romance of love and war, m 
graceful than either of the two preceding poer 
but less stirring. 

AInSworRTH, WILLIAM HARRISON: The ‘Tower | 
London. (1553.) Tells the story of Lady J: 
Grey and her brief reign, draws the characters 
Mary and Elizabeth, and gives a fine idea of | 
tower and of the political intrigues which wy 
on within it. Quite exciting. (Lovell, $1.00.) 

Scorr, Sir WALTER: Kenilworth. (1560.) Engl 
life in the reign of Blizabeth. (Black, $1.4 
Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

Hatz, Epwarp EvereTt: In His Name. (Sixte 
century.) An excellent story for young peo 
treating of the persecutions of the Waldenses 
France. (Little, $1.50.) 
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Scorr, Sir WALTER: Old Mortality. (1679.) The 
story of the Covenanters, showing the faith, the 
courage, and the desperation which inspired the 
Scottish rebellion against Charles II. (Black, 
$1.00; Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

Scott, Sir WALTER: Rob Roy. Valuable as a pic- 

| ture of society in Scotland early in the eighteenth 
century. The life at Osbaldistone Hall is an ex- 
ample of the barbarism which prevailed in Eng- 
lish country seats. The narrative culminates in 
the collapse of the Jacobite uprising. (Black, 
$1.00; Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

*Scorr, Sir WALTER: Guy Mannering. (Eighteenth 
century.) Perhaps, all in all, the greatest of 
Scott’s novels. It portrays the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. Meg Merrilies, Dominie Sampson, 
and Dandy Dinmont are characters with whom ey- 
ery reader should be familiar. (Black, $1.00; 

| Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

SouTHEY, Ropert: Life of Nelson. (1758-1805.) 

An excellent biography, useful not only for its 

historical information but for its high ideals. 

(Nelson, $0.50.) 

\)MARTINEAU, HARRIET: The Peasant and the Prince. 

| (1789.) <A picture of French society just before 

‘|. the French Revolution. Thoroughly wholesome 

and intensely interesting. (Houghton, $0.40.) 

‘SPENSER, EpMuND: The Faerie Queene. The Mc- 

Clurg edition, in the series of ‘‘ Old Tales Re- 

told for Young Readers ’’ ($1.00), gives the sim: 

pler narrative passages in prose and as nearly as 

practicable in the poet’s words. The stories from 

the Faerie Queene by Jeanie Lang (Dutton, $0.50) 
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and by Mary MacLeod (Young, $1.50) are among 
the best. 
AcE, THIRTEEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS 
MotLey, JOHN LATHROP: The Siege of Leyden 
Abridged from The Rise of the Dutch Republi 
and edited by W. E. Griffis. A good introductio 
to Motley. (Heath, $0.20.) | 
IrvING, WASHINGTON: Columbus. An abridgment of 
the Life of Columbus, in Putnam’s Heroes of thd 

Nations. ($1.50.) . 
KINGSLEY, CHARLES: Westward Ho. Voyages an 
adventures of an English knight in the reign 0} 
Elizabeth. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 
WILKINS-FREEMAN, Mary E.: In Colonial Times 
Tells of the adventures of a little girl in thi 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. (Lathrop, $0.50.) | 
*LoNGFELLOW, HENRY WaDsworTH: Evangeline, Jk 
Courtship of Miles Standish, Paul Revere’s Ridy 
Reread the last two, although the child may 
somewhat familiar with them. They will mea 
more to him now. Also read The New Englarj 
Tragedies. (Houghton, Complete Poems, Cary 
bridge ed., $2.00.) 
* WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF: Ballads of New En. 
land, Snowbound. The last named may be rez 
later in the year if preferable, as it is a picture - 
New England life at the beginning of the ni 
teenth century. (Houghton, Complete Poent 
Cambridge ed., $2.00.) 
IRVING, WASHINGTON: Knickerbocker’s History © 
New York. The delightful humor and the exé 
geration do not destroy its value as a sideli 
on American history. (Putnam, $1.50; $0.75. 
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*COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE: The Last of the Mohi- 
cans. Covers the period of the French and In- 
dian War. One of the representative pieces of 
American fiction. If interested, follow this with 
the other Leatherstocking Tales; The Deerslayer, 
The Pathfinder, The Pioneers, and The Prairie. 
(Putnam, Mohawk Ed., $1.25 each.) 

*HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL: Grandfather’s Chair. A 
series of stories of New England life, covering 
the most important events from the early settle- 
ments to the Revolution. (Houghton, $0.70.) 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL: Twice-Told Tales. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL: Mosses from an Old 
Manse. The use of these books may be indicated 
by the reception given to Grandfather’s Chair. 
(Houghton, $2.00 each.) 

*IRVING, WASHINGTON, and FISKE, JOHN: Washing- 
| ton and His Country. An abridgment of Irving’s 
Life of Washington by John Fiske, to which is 
added a brief history of the United States by 
Mr. Fiske, continuing the narrative from the time 
of Washington to the end of the Civil War. 
(Ginn, $0.60.) 
| *FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN: Autobiography. Not only 
| valuable as a picture of life in the Colonies and 
during the formative period of United States his- 
tory, but useful in showing young people how 
industry, frugality, and perseverance bring their 
reward. Also a fine example of good, ‘vigorous 
| English prose. (Houghton, $0.75.) 
|*HoLMES, OLIVER WENDELL: Grandmother’s Story 
| of Bunker Hill Battle. Get the complete poems 
of Holmes (Houghton, Cambridge Ed., $2.00) and 
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read.also A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, Ode 
for Washington’s Birthday, Lexington, Old Iron- 
sides, Robinson of Leyden, The Pilgrim’s Vision, 
Under the Washington Elm, and other historical 
and patriotic selections; also, as examples of 
Holmes’s best serious verse, The Chambered Nau- 
tilus, and The Last Leaf; and for humor, The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece, How the Old Horse Won 
the Bet, The Ballad of the Oysterman, ete. Ifa 
complete edition is not desired, get the Modern 
Classics edition in cloth, (Houghton, $0.40) which 
is cheaper and which includes nearly all of the 
above and a number more. 

*Bryant, Wiu1aM CuLLen: Song of Marion’s 
Men, The Green Mountain Boys. Get complete 
poems (Appleton, $1.50) and read also Thana- 
topsis, Sella, To the Fringed Gentian, To a Water- 
fowl, The Death of the Flowers, The Planting of 
the Apple-Tree, Robert of Lincoln, and as many} 
more as time and interest indicate. 

*CoopER, JAMES FENIMORE: The Spy. A stirring 
story of the Revolution. The scene is laid in 
New York State, by the banks of the Hudson. 
(Putnam, $1.25.) 

Cooper, JAMES FENIMORE: The Pilot. A story 0 
the sea. Paul Jones is the hero. About the 
same period as The Spy. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

*HaLE, Epwarp Everett: The Man Without 
Country. An inspiration to patriotism. Illus» 
trates the effect of Burr’s treason. (Little 
$0.75.) 

*PARKMAN, FRANCIS: The Oregon Trail. Valuabl 
not only for the history which it presents of thi 
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opening of the great West, but as an example 
of the work of one of our best American histo- 
rians. (Little, $2.00; Ginn, $0.45.) 

Dana, Richard H.: Two Years Before the Mast. A 

) story of adventure, describing a voyage around 

: Cape Horn to California in ante-railroad days. 

One of the best books of its type. (Houghton, 

$1.00.) 

Stowe, HARRIET BEECHER: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Interesting as a story and important because of 
the influence which it had upon our nation in 
creating a sentiment against slavery, (Hough- 
ton, $1.00; $0.70.) 

Pacr, THOMAS NELSON: Two Little Confederates. 

| Life on a Virginia plantation during the Civil 
War. A good book for Northern children to 
read. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, and Lopez, Henry Cazor: 
Hero Tales from American History. A  collee- 
tion of stories inspiring courage, manliness, and 
patriotism, as well as giving interesting historical 
data. (Century, $1.50.) 

'CoLrripcr, SAMUEL TayLor: Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. (Putnam, $0.75; Ginn, $0.20.) 

\Gray, THomas: Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

This and the foregoing have doubtless been read 

in school. (Dutton, $1.50; Putnam, $0.50.) 

HucuEs, THomas: Tom Brown at Rugby. Not 

only the best description of English school life 

| ever written, but the most thoroughly attractive 

presentation of the manly elements of a boy ’s 

character. (Macmillan, $2.00 3 Houghton, $1.00; 

$0.60.) 
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*TrvING, WASHINGTON: Alhambra. The Moorish 
legends associated with the old palace at Granada 
(Macmillan, $1.50; Ginn, $0.45.) 

*PIAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL: House of the Seven G 
ples. One of the classics of American fictio 
(Houghton, $2.00; $0.70.) 

*QHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: The Merchant of Venic 

*QSHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Romeo and Juliet. 

*QHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: The Taming of the Shre 

*DICKENS, CHARLES: Pickwick Papers. 

*DICKENS, CHARLES: David Copperfield. 

DICKENS, CHARLES: Old Curiosity Shop. 
Editions of Dickens are almost numberless. TH 
best handy edition is probably the Oxford In 
Paper edition (Oxford Univ. Press, $1.75 a 
vol.); the best cheap edition is Everyman) 

(Dutton, $0.35 per vol., in cloth; $0.75, in li 
leather). 

Ciemens, S. L. (MARK Twain): Innocents Abro 
Perhaps the most thoroughly representative 
ample of American humor. Also useful for 
pictures of travel and its shrewd observations » 
men and things. (Harper, $3.50.) 

TayLor, BAYARD: Views A foot. Admirable skete 
of European life and customs. (Putnam, $1.78 


AGE, FOURTEEN TO FIFTEEN YEARS 


*RuskIn, JOHN: Sesame and Lilies. The most © 
spiring and helpful talks ever given to you 
people on the subject of books and readii 
(Mosher, $1.00; Putnam, $0.75.) 

*Homer: The Iliad. Bryant’s translation in Ey 
lish verse (Houghton, $2.50; $1.00) is most lik 
to be appreciated by boys and girls at this 
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though for maturer readers Chapman’s is prob- 
ably the best. Pope’s translation is a noble 
poem, but not thoroughly Homeric. 
| *SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: As You Like It. 
*SHAKESPEARE, WiLLIAM: Hamlet. 
*SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: King Lear. 
| The above three plays of Shakespeare — the first, 
his representative comedy, the last two, his great- 
est tragedies —are suggested as completing, with 
the plays previously recommended, the barest 
possible course in Shakespeare. It is to be hoped 
that other plays, at least Othello, Twelfth Night, 
and Much Ado about Nothing, will be read in 
preference to any of the unstarred books in this 
list. 
}*Miuron, JoHN: L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Ode on 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, Lycidas, Comus, 
and the First Book of Paradise Lost,— more if 
the reader is ready for it. (Houghton, $2.00; 
$0.60.) 
\*DicKENns, CHARLES: Tale of Two Cities. 
*DICKENS, CHARLES: Bleak House. 
) DickENS, CHARLES: Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dickens, CHARLES: Dombey and Son. 
\Dickens, Cuartus: Little Dorrit. 
DICKENS, CHARLES: Barnaby Rudge. 
} DICKENS, CHARLES: Our Mutual Friend. 
}DICKENS, CHARLES: Martin Chuzzlewit. 
J*THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE: Henry Esmond. 
Probably the best novel with which to begin the 
reading of Thackeray. A year later read Pen- 
dennis, and The Newcomes. Vanity Fair is better 
appreciated when one has reached maturity. One 
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of the best editions of Thackeray is Dent’s, in, 
30 vols., $1.00 per vol. Eyeryman’s is also ex- 


cellent. 

*TenNyson, ALFRED: Enoch Arden, Idylls of the 
King. The former a narrative of love and sacri- 
fice; the latter, a retelling of the Arthuria 
legends with great beauty of imagery and heroi 
sentiment. (Complete Poems, Houghton, $2.00. 

*Euior, GEorGE: Silas Marner. An intensely huma 
story, written from the heart. Like Romola an 
others of George Eliot’s novels, its strength Wed 
in its portrayal of the development of character 
(Crowell, $1.50; Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

Euiot, Grorce: The Mill on the Floss. A strong 
narrative in which love is opposed to selfishnes 
and in which is shown the folly of reveng 
(Crowell, $1.50; Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

*Euiot, GrorceE: Romola. A thrilling story 0 
Florentine life in the days of Lorenzo de Medi 
and Savonarola. The lesson which it emphasize 
is the degeneration of character resulting from 
doing what is pleasant rather than what is righ 
(Crowell, $1.50; Everyman’s, $0.35.) 

*Huco, Victor: Les Misérables. Not the enti 
story, for the young reader is probably not qui 
ready yet for its digressions and its philosophy. A, 
abridgment of it, called Jean Valjean, in th 
series of ‘¢ Classics for Children ’’ (Ginn, $0.90) 
contains the main thread of the narrative — thi 
absorbing story of its principal character, 

*Por, Epcar ALLAN: The Fall of the House G 
Usher, A Descent into the Maelstrom, and T 

Masque of the Red Death. Read also, of Poe. 
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poems, The Raven, Lenore, Israfel, The Bells, 
Annabel Lee, Ulalume. The ‘‘ Riverside Litera- 
ture Series ’’ (Houghton, $0.40) supplies a cheap 
edition of Poe in one volume. This contains all 
the above and several other selections. 
*BROWNING, RoserT: An edition of the simpler 
narrative poems, known as The Boy’s Browning 
(Estes, $0.50), is a very good introduction to the 
poet. The title is a misnomer, It is quite as 
much for girls as for boys. Read at least The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, How They Brought the 
Good News, The Lost Leader, Hervé Riel, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, and Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
*WoRDSWorRTH, WILLIAM: Poems. At least Lyrical 
Ballads, The White Doe of Rylstone, Laodamia, 
The Ode on Intimations of Immortality, and some 
of the Sonnets. Wordsworth’s philosophy is better 
appreciated later, but his poetry appeals to chil- 
dren because of its transparent simplicity. 
(Houghton, $3.00; Macmillan, Selected Poems, 
~ $1.00.) 


*LAMB, CHARLES: Essays of Elia, First Series. 


These models of familiar English should not be 
overlooked. Their quaint humor is a distinct 
note in English literature. (Dent, $0.50.) 


| *Houmes, OLIveR WENDELL: The Autocrat of the 


Breakfast Table. A rare combination of wit, 
philosophy, and good sense, showing Dr. Holmes 
at his best. Useful to stimulate thought. The 
other two Breakfast Table books—The Profes- 
sor, and The Poet —are almost as good. (Hough- 
ton, $1.50 each.) 


*HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL: The Marble Faun. In- 
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teresting as a study of character, and valuable as 
a description of modern Rome, with its art and 
its legends. A good book for general culture. 
(Houghton, $2.00; $0.60.) 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES: Hereward, the Wake. A strong} 
Norse tale. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

SAINT-PIERRE, BERNARDIN DE: Paul and Virginia. A 
wholesome, old-fashioned love-story. (Houghiqiy 
$1.00.) } 

AUSTEN, JANE: Pride and Prejudice. This is prob-+ 
ably Miss Austen’s best work, and is far better} 
reading for young people than more highly spice 
fiction. It is natural and healthful. (Macmillan) 
$0.80.) 

*Burns, Ropert: Poems. At least The Cotter’ 
Saturday Night, To a Mouse, Bannockburn, Foy 
a’ That, Bonnie Doon, Afton Water, Of a’ th 
Airts, and others of the songs. (Macmillan, $1.75 | 
$0.25.) | 

*GoLpsMITH, OLIvER: The Vicar of Wakefield! 
(Highteenth century.) A story of English countr} 
life, full of humor and of homely wisdom. I 
greatness lies in its simplicity. (Dutton, $2.00 
Heath, $0.40.) | 

BuackmorE, R. D.: Lorna Doone. <A charmin; 
romance, the scene of which is laid in England a 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. (Cr 
well, $1.50; Ginn, $0.65.) 

Totstoy, Lyorr NiKOLAyEvIrcH: Where Love it 
There God is Also. The story of a Russian shoe 
maker. (Crowell, $0.35.) If more of Tolstoy i 
desired at this time, read ‘‘ What Men Live By.’ 
(Crowell, $0.35.) . 
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ITY OF. DENVER 
- THorEAv, Henry- Dis Walden.—A doll ghtful book of 
out-of-door life, full of the poetry of nature. 
Thoreau still remains the greatest of American 
nature writers. (Houghton, $3.00; $1.00.) 
| WHITE, GitperT: Natural History of Selborne. A 
classic English nature book, offering an alterna- 
tive for some of the unstarred fiction above. 
'*A Goop BRIEF ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
| There are many from which to select. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury is excellent within its limits — in- 
eluding only songs and lyrics of the British poets. 
The Oxford Book of English Verse, edited by A. 
T. Quiller-Couch (Oxford, $1.90), is broader and 
on the whole is perhaps the finest collection 
obtainable. Manly’s English Poetry (Ginn, $1.50) 
is also admirable, and from an academic stand- 
point its selection will be preferred by many to 
the foregoing. Browne’s Golden Poems (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50) includes many popular poems not 
usually found in anthologies and is thoroughly 
delightful. Gayley and Flaherty’s Poetry of the 
People (Ginn, $0.50) is made up almost entirely 
of ballad and folk poems, Sherwin Cody’s Selec- 
tions from the Great English Poets (McClurg, 
$1.00) is a valuable collection of the greater 
short poems. These are all admirable books, to 
| be read often and kept at hand for reference. 
HESTERFIELD: Selected Letters. Full of good coun- 
sel and worldly wisdom. (Ginn, $0.30.) 


young people on the meaning and the opportuni- 

ties of life, (Houghton, $1.00.) An inspirational : 

book of this sort should be iio 
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! 
reading course of every boy and girl. Dr. Mul 
ger’s book gives the key to character buildin, 
Smiles’? four books, Character, Duty, Self-hel 
and Thrift (Burt, $1.00 each); Bishop Spa 
ing’s Education and the Higher Life (MeClur} 
$1.00); and Wilson’s Making the Most of O 
selves (McClurg, two series, $1.00 each), 
strong and helpful. 


The foregoing list comprises about two h 
dred books, somewhat more than half 
which are starred. In reviewing the auth 
represented, a few of the great names of lite 
ature will be missed,— but only a few, al 
those better adapted to the mature mind t 
to the child. We are not planning that 
boy or girl shall finish his reading at the 
of fifteen, but that he shall have only faij 
begun it. 


It may perhaps have been discovered t 
the underlying idea of the course is to 
the child what is most likely to interest him 
a given age. We begin with the nurs» 
jingles, which fall pleasantly upon the ear 
fore the mind takes much thought of w 
they mean. Then follow the fairy tales, ce 
mencing as soon as the child can understs 
them, and continuing until — well, it is do ) 
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ful if we ever grow too old for fairy tales. 
With the fairy stories come the fables and the 
myths, each leading in a different direction. 
The fables, in which conversational animals 
form an important part, point the way to 
Tue stories of animals,— stories which inspire 
ilove for the brute creation and a disposition 
io be kind toward them; and these, in turn, 
bring us to natural history stories, encourag- 
g the scientific impulse, and leading the 
hild to observe and investigate. The myths, 
m the other hand, lead to the ancient legends, 
rhich are semi-historic, and they, in turn, to 
istory. It will be seen that the reading for 
ne ninth year centres about Greek history, 
wr the tenth about Roman history, for the 
eventh and twelfth about the history of 
ngland, and for the thirteenth about Ameri- 
iin history. This conserves interest and leads 
f a better understanding of the readings. 
“merican history is placed at about the age 
then the child will be studying it in school, 
‘id the reading will thus furnish side-lights 
i his study. Stories of people and places, 
le beginnings of geography, should begin at 
lout the age of five or six, and stories of 
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travel and adventure, of which ‘‘ Robinso 
Crusoe ’’ is the first, may begin a year late 
Poetry should extend from Mother Goose 
Shakespeare. Here we have all the elemen 
of literature for children: folk-lore (inclu 
ing fairy tales, fables, and myths), natu 
stories, geography, history, fiction, poetry 
Arrange them as your boy or girl can bes 
assimilate them, but try not to neglect ant 
side of the course. That side which appea! 
to the child’s temperament will naturally Oo 
cupy the prominent place, but all shou! 
receive some attention before the age of fifte 
has been reached. 

It will be seen that this list makes no ai 
tinction between books for boys and books f : 
girls. Good literature is universal in its int | 
ests. A book which is narrowed down to a 
sex or class is not properly literature at a 
It may be a vehicle for technical knowleds 
and therefore useful, but in so far as it 
technical or exclusive, it loses its claim 
literary standing. It is true that boys ¢ 
attracted to stories about boys, and girls 
stories about girls, but that is, after all, 
surface attraction. If a book is human it 
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interesting to either sex; if it is not human it 
is not real literature. No girl will decline to 

read ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ because Gulliver 
was a boy, and no boy will turn from ‘‘ Alice 
‘in Wonderland ’’ because Alice did not 
happen to be Tom. 

I have said nothing about books of applied 
Science, arts and crafts, inventions, and 
amusements. These are not literary, and do 
not find an appropriate place in a course of 
‘reading where parents and children unite. 
They are, however, important, and every boy 
and girl should be provided with such of 
them as he needs. Among the best are: 


SciuncE: Holland’s Butterfly Book, Holland’s Moth 
Book, Meadoweraft’s A B C of Electricity, Tay- 
lor’s Why My Photographs are Bad, Black’s 
Photography Indoors and Out, Holden’s The 
| Sciences, Bond’s The Scientific American Boy. 

| MANUAL TRAINING AND AMUSEMENTS: Beard’s 
American Boy’s Handy Book, Beard’s American 
Girl’s Handy Book, Harper’s Outdoor and Indoor 
Books, White’s How to Make Baskets, Hall’s The 
Boy Craftsman, St. John’s Real Electric Toy- 
Making, Hoffman’s Magic at Home, Baker’s Boy’s 
| Book of Inventions, and Boy’s Second Book of 
Inventions, Kelly’s Three ‘Hundred Things a 
Bright Girl Can Do, and Canfield’s What Shall 
We Do Now? 
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Every healthy boy and girl likes to wor 
with the hands, and should be given an op- 
portunity to do so. It is as important to kee 
him from becoming abnormally bookish as 1) 


i 


is to lead him to love books. A work-bench, 

box of raffia, a good battery, a camera, aa 
few such books as I have mentioned suppl). 
the necessary corrective. 


| 


CHAPTER IV 


READING IN THE SCHOOL 


N all our courses of elementary instruction, 
reading is quite properly awarded the 
first place. It is the one fundamental study. 
All other branches depend upon it for the 
| very means of expression,— for oral instruc- 
tion can at best play but a small part in any 
| general scheme of education. Reading is thus 
the door to learning, the gateway into that 
Garden of the Hesperides where golden fruit 
hangs ready to be plucked,—dragon-guarded, 
it is true, as everything is that is worth the 
having, yet within the reach of him who has 
the will to take and eat. 

Reading, as we know it in our schools, is a 
‘twofold study. It is both a means and an 
end. In the first place, it is the formal process 
of translating printed characters into articu- 
late speech. The image of the word upon the 
joage is thrown on the retina of the eye, the 
mpression is carried to the brain, the voice 
‘eceives an impulse from the will and gives 
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out a vocal symbol corresponding to the 
printed symbol. Or the reading may b 
silent, and the voice take no part in the proc, 
ess. In either case, we have here simply the 
mechanics of reading,—a sort of readin 
which may be performed without leaving an 
permanent impression on the brain, a mer¢ 
expressing of one symbol in terms of anothe} 
without appropriating the idea for which th} 
symbol stands. | 

But enveloped in this physical mechanist} 
of nerve and muscle is that which gives 
reading its significance, which makes it wort} 
the acquisition. One does not read in € 
true sense unless he has taken possession 
the ideas which the printed words expres 
And thus it is that when we speak of readi 
we mean not only the reading, but the thin 
read,— not only the process, but the produ: 
as well. 

The importance of reading as a study 3 
our schools has led to a search for eas 
methods, philosophic methods, all sorts | 
methods by which the child may be inducte 
into its delights and mysteries. The evo 
tion of the school reading book forms an 1 
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teresting chapter in the history of education, 
and a brief réswmé of the steps by which the 
‘study has reached its present position in the 
schools may help us to appreciate what we 
now have. 

| The first reading book prepared for schools 
iwas the ‘‘ horn-book,’’ found in England as 
early as A. D. 1450. It was properly no book 
at all, but a flat piece of wood with a handle, 
ike a paddle. On its face was pasted a 


| 
i 


sheet of paper, two or three inches wide and 
about twice as long, upon which was printed 
ithe alphabet in both large and small letters, 
she vowels, and several columns of ab’s, eb’s, 
jind 7b’s, followed by the ritualistic phrase, 
1‘ In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
jd of the Holy Ghost, Amen,’’— the whole 
jlosing with the Lord’s Prayer. Some horn- 
iooks had certain letters of the alphabet ar- 
anged in the form of a cross, giving rise to 
he expression, ‘‘ criss-cross row,’’ meaning 
jhe first steps in learning to read. Others 
Jad a rudely engraved Greek cross, followed 
y the letters in horizontal rows. The paper 
‘as protected by a thin sheet of horn, which 


ave the device its name. 
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A variation of the horn-book was the battle 
dore, originally a wooden bat, used in the 
game of battledore and shuttlecock, somewha 
as the racket is used in tennis. It was of soli 
wood, and in shape and size much like th 
horn-book. The similarity suggested to som 
ingenious teacher the idea of popularizing th 
art of learning to read by putting the alph 
bet on one side of the bat. Hence the battle 
dore became a primer as well as a means 
sport, and later, when primers were printe: 
on cardboard and on paper, the name “ ba 
tledore ’? was retained as the name of t 
printed book. 

It is believed that the battledore never ma 
its way across the Atlantic, but the horn-bo 
was used in our early Colonial schools. 

Another interesting variation of the ho 
book igs described by Prior in his a! 
‘¢ Alma; or, The Progress of the Min | 
(1718). 

‘<T>) Master John the English maid 

A horn-book gives, of ginger bread; 
And that the child may learn the better, © 
As he can name, he eats each letter. 
Proceeding thus with vast delight, 


He spells and gnaws from left to right.’’ 
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This form of acquiring knowledge is similar 
to that advocated by the German educator, 
Basedow, and actually carried out in some 
schools both in Germany and in England,— 
the making of cakes with a letter stamped on 
each, and allowing the pupils to eat their 
alphabet as they mastered it. The idea is in 
line with Bacon’s statement that there are 
certain kinds of literature which should be 
|“ chewed and digested.” 

| It is significant that the early primers, in- 
) cluding the horn-book, were intended for 
religious instruction. The church and the 
school were not as widely separated then as 
| now, and the primer was the vehicle of the 
earliest formal religious teaching. The word 
1 primer ’’ is derived from ‘‘ prime,’’ the 
\first canonical hour of the Roman Catholic 
iday. 

Henry VIII caused the issue of both Catho- 
lic and Protestant primers at different periods 
jof his career; Melanchthon and Luther pre- 
pared primers, Melanchthon’s beginning with 
the words ‘‘ Phillipp Melanchthon desires the 
salvation of all children,’’ and containing the 
alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, 
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several Psalms, the Commandments, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and other selections fro 
the Scriptures. 

The New England Primer was the first anc 
most important school book printed in thi 
country. It reflected in a marked degree th 
Puritan spirit of the age which produced it 
The book opens with a series of scriptura 
quotations, and closes with Mr. Cotton’s cates 
chism, quaintly denominated, “‘ Spiritua; 
Milk for American Babes, Drawn from th, 
Breasts of Both Testaments for their Soul’! 
Nourishment.’’ The first purpose of the Ne 
England Primer was to instil religious do 
trine and to build character. In this it w 
abundantly successful, and its impress Ww 
left upon a generation of sturdy New Eng 
landers who have never failed to give credi 
for its influence. | 

The New England Primer was first pul 
lished about 1690 by Benjamin Harris, at th 
London Coffee House in Boston, and held 
place in the schools of this country for mo 
than a century and a half, though the las 
half-century was a period of gradual decli 
A great many editions were printed, by vy 
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rious publishers, each publisher changing the 
contents to suit his own religious views or the 

changing conditions of the times. The first 
editions contained frightful portraits of the 
: reigning English sovereigns; but in 1776, 
| George III was displaced by John Hancock, 
'and a few years later Hancock gave way to 
Washington. 

About a hundred years after the issue of 
‘the New England Primer, Noah Webster’s 
Spelling Book, familiarly known as _ the 
““ Blue-back,’? was published at Hartford 
(1783). This was a primer and reading book 
as well as a speller, and practically covered 
the ground of the New England Primer, with 
ess of theology and more of word drill. Chil- 
/dren read no longer the harrowing tale of Mr. 
John Rogers consumed at the stake, but of the 
iboy who stole apples and was pelted first with 
iturf and then with stones. There was some- 
thing of human interest in the book, though 
the formal didactic element was still strik- 
ngly prominent. 

The ‘‘ Blue-back Speller ’’ was the leading 

4American school book for a half-century or 

ore, and is even yet found occasionally in 
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some of the backwoods schools of the South‘ 
It is estimated that more than eighty million 
of copies have been printed and sold. Its di ; 
tinguished author also issued a reader ‘‘ cale 
lated to improve the mind and refine the tast! 
of youth, and also to instruct them in Geogr 
phy, History and Politics of the Unites 
States.’’ It did not, however, achieve an, 
such popularity as that gained by the spellin 
book, and was quite overshadowed by t 
English Reader of Lindley Murray. Thi 
English Reader contained poetical selectiond 
as well as moral stories and rather sombr 
didactic discussions. With its ‘‘ Introdus 
tion,’’ and its ‘‘ Sequel,’’ it formed a three 
book series, the first graded series of ey | 
ever printed. Before this time, the readin 
book which followed the primer in the schot 
curriculum was always the Bible. | 
No really important development in reas 
ing books occurred during the first half of t 
nineteenth century, though series varying 3 
extent from three to seven books were issue 
by Picket, Worcester, Putnam, Pierpo 
Cobb, Goodrich (‘‘ Peter Parley ’’), Swa. 
and Tower. Pierpont’s series emphasize 
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good literature, while Cobb’s made the first 
successful attempt to grade the lessons, and 
placed at the head of each lesson the new 
words to be found therein. 

In 1850 appeared McGuffey’s Readers,— on 
the whole, the most successful series of school 
reading books ever published in this country. 
'They united the literary features of the Eng- 
lish Reader and the grading of Cobb’s, the 
moral tales of the Blue-back Spelling Book, 
and the didactics of the New England 
rimer — all modified and modernized to suit 
che growing educational needs of the times. 
Jf course, McGuffey had competitors, and 
within a decade Sanders, Hillard, Parker and 
atson, Marcius Willson, and several others 
f lesser note, had entered the field. Willson 
ivas the only one who offered anything new. 
{lis ambitious scheme embraced every branch 
£ knowledge known to man, including chem- 
istry, zodlogy, history, physiology, natural 
{hilosophy, and architecture. The moral 
stories, too, were not wanting — witness the 
jownward course of ‘‘ Lazy Slokin,’’ who be- 
mes successively a loafer, thief, and mur- 
jerer, and drags his baneful career through 
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four or five lessons, which alternate with scien | 
tific disquisitions upon the claws of birds anc 
the breathing of fishes. Lazy Slokin was on¢ 
of my first literary acquaintances, and I hav 
never forgotten him. 

School readers always come in floc 
After the McGuffey-Sanders-Willson perio 
there was nothing new for about thirty year 
when educational progress—or the compe 
tition of school-book publishers —led to am 
other era of production, which brought fort! 
Appleton’s, Barnes’s, the New Franklin, an} 
a little later Harper’s and Stickney’s. Thi 
group held the field until the beginning 
the new century. Since that time there he 
been a more marked advancement than at a 
period since the publication of the McGuff 
books. 

It is significant that all the older books e 
phasized the content, and paid but little 
tention to the means by which the content we 
secured. ‘The aim was to teach religion 
morals or literature or science, and the pu 
learned to read by reading. But with t 
growth of modern pedagogy and the rise ¢ 
the analytic spirit came the effort to smoo? 
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the path of learning by improving the me- 
chanical process. This resulted in a more 
- careful grading of the selections and building 
up of the vocabulary, frequent reviews to fix 

the knowledge already gained, the introduc- 
) tion of object-lessons and games, and the 
dramatization or acting aut of the sentences 
by the pupil. 

Modern school readers are of many kinds 
and built on many theories. There is the 
mechanical reader, which so interests itself in 
‘the means of teaching to read that it provides 
jabsolutely nothing worth the reading. There 
is the “‘ useful information ’’ reader, a lineal 
descendant of Marcius Willson’s books, which 
provides knowledge on all conceivable sub- 
jects except literature. There is the ‘‘ nature 
reader,’? weakly scientific and fancifully 
\o0etic, which, like the flowers of which it 
preats, has already bloomed and is fast going 
o seed; and finally, there is the literary 
eader, which aims to introduce the child to 
he best that has been sung or told by poet or 
Ovelist or historian or orator, and which not 
jnly provides the content, but develops the 
iaste. Fortunately, the literary reader is the 
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popular one, and the writer is glad to believe 
it has come to abide with us. 

But, it is asked, Is there no place for natur 
stories and geography stories? Certainly, an 


tary readers. 
The basal reader, as has already been sai 
should be literary, and yet it must do mor 
than provide good literature. It must first of 

all teach the child to read. When it has do 
this, it must introduce him to the great writ 
ers and guide him into the realm of books 
With the amount of time usually devoted 
reading in the school curriculum, it require 
about three years to learn to read, and th 
best’ basal reading book for these years is th 
one which teaches the pupil the most quic 
and the most effectively to grasp and to tran 
late the meaning of the printed page. T 
is accomplished in the first book by means ¢ 
a small vocabulary of common words, eve 
one of which is repeated again and again 3 
different connections and combinations unt 
the pupil has been given an opportunity : 
thoroughly master it. in the second am 
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third books, the vacabulary is gradually ex- 
tended, becoming at the beginning of the 
fourth year the vocabulary of culture,— the 
Key which will enable the pupil to gain access 
to the simpler masterpieces of literature. 
While these primary books are necessarily 
built in a more or less mechanical way, and 
Ron definite constructive lines, they must 
interest the child, and must not appear arti- 
ficial. As the highest art is to conceal art, 
ithe author of a primer must be an artist as 
well as a born teacher. For it is as impos- 
sible to make a child love reading when 
taught by purely mechanical means as it is to 
make him realize the beauty of the snowy 
heron by showing him the skeleton of one. 
(On the other hand, it is quite as futile to ex- 
pect him to learn quickly by giving him 
wtories and memory gems unless there is be- 
jaeath them a well-defined constructive frame- 
ivork. Our fathers learned without this aid, 
ut they learned laboriously, and their learn- 
ng was not unmixed with tears. 

Teachers differ widely as to the value of a 
yasal reader above the third or fourth grade. 
jjome would discard it altogether at that 
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point, and devote the reading period ther‘ 
after to extended classics. This plan ha 
somewhat of merit in it, but it fails in that | 
limits the child’s horizon to the few comple; 
pieces of literature which he is able to re 
in the class-room. <A good basal reader abo 
the third grade is not an end in itself. It do} 
not supply all the literature that the pu 
should read, but is a guide and an inspir' 
tion, opening to him new doors and givin 
him examples of the work of the world’s b 
writers, as well as a desire to read and kn | 
them better. Shorter poems and a few bri 
prose classics may be given entire, but | 
most cases an extract must suffice, an extra 
however, which should be a complete unit | 
itself, while it is a part of the larger 
which embraces it. | 

When we come to supplementary readi 
the field is wide. Here we have a choice | 
literature, biography, history, geography, 
ture study, and the arts and sciences. TT! 
books, however, which give inspiration rat 
than merely knowledge are the only on 
which should be admitted to the readiz 
period. De Quincey has classified all books. 
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books of knowledge and of power. The classi- 

fication is a most useful one. We need in the 
reading class the books of power. Readings 
in geography and science are good, but they 
‘should either be confined to the period as- 
‘signed to those branches or be given a sepa- 
rate period. The reading hour should be 
devoted to the acquisition of culture, a culture 
broad enough to include both taste and char- 
‘acter,— and this is gained from an acquaint- 
‘ance with the great masters of literature. 
No merely scientific or instructive book should 
‘be allowed to usurp the place of the book 
which touches the heart. The meaning of all 
true literature, as Carlyle says of the mean- 
ing of song, ‘‘ goes deep.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
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WU 7 HEN we attempt to classify our li 
erary material for supplementa 
reading, we find that it falls broadly und 
six heads: (1) folk-lore, including fairy 
wonder tales, fables, myths, and legends 
all of which introduce the supernatural eld 
ment; (2) inspirational books of biograpl 
and history, such as may justly be consider 
‘* hooks of power ’’; (3) a similar class of n: 
ture books, including essays and sketches 
out-of-door life; (4) travels, described wi 
literary skill—not including the ordina 
geographical readers; (5) simple interpre 
tive books on art; and (6) fiction. | 
The fairy tale is the natural beginning | 
literature. It is as old as the world, and | 
wide. There has been no country or a) 
which has not delighted in the thought 
spirits in the earth and air and sea,— bein. 
powerful either for good or ill, who inter 


themselves in human affairs. The poet se 
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in them the personification of the forces of 
nature; the scholar sees remnants of religious 
ideas, of ancient divinities; the child sees 
simply wonderful creatures which are yet 
quite real to him, and which walk and talk 
and live with him — the good fairies on terms 
of delightful intimacy, the bad suffering his 
cordial detestation. To most children, the 
fairy tale brings the first clear distinction be- 
‘tween good and evil, and thus is effective in 
awakening and developing the moral sense. 
You may weary the child with platitudes re- 
garding right and wrong, but you cannot tell 
ihim of Cinderella without arousing his anger 
lat the selfishness and injustice of the step- 
sisters, and making him rejoice in the final 
triumph of the modest girl who did her duty. 
| There is a class of well-meaning but un- 
|maginative persons,— and some teachers are 
‘ound among them, I am sorry to say,— 
jvho have declared war upon fairy tales,— 
preferring to teach their children useful facts 
‘bout the rainfall in Kamchatka, or the 
Jhemical constituents of the blood. The 
\vriter attended recently a teachers’ conven- 
jion in a Western State, and heard an ad- 
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dress in which the speaker urged the banish 
ment of fairy stories from the school- Toom, 
arguing with Mr. Gradgrind, that it is the 
business of the school to teach facts, no 
fancies. His peroration closed with the tri 
umphant challenge, ‘‘ What is a fairy? 
Give me the definition of a fairy! ”’ Ah) 
my benighted friend, do you not know therd 
are some things so fine as to elude definition ' 
Tf in your youthful days you had read mor¢ 
fairy tales, you would have been a wiser and 
‘a better man to-day. 
The fairy tale is the heritage of every chil 
It is the food which nourishes his spirit, th) 
force which gives wings to his soul. Out of i 
come the influences which sweeten and deepe: 
life, for it strengthens the imaginative facul 
ties, and without imagination life is at best | | 
dreary thing. As we grow older, it is tru 
the friends of our story-books may be forgo} 
ten, and their adventures cease to interest us 
but they have done their work in our hear 
and we pass almost unconsciously from t 
Hansel and Gretel, whose joy is in a mag 
house of sugar plums, to the Beatrice wht 
leads her poet-lover to the gates of Paradis 
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The fairy tales which first claim the child’s 
_ attention are those old favorites of the nursery 
which were venerable when Perrault collected 
them, more than two hundred years ago,— 
The Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, Little Red 
Riding Hood, Puss in Boots, Tom Thumb, and 
| others. They might perhaps better be called 
‘wonder stories, for fairies do not appear in 
all of them, though all contain the super- 
ynatural element. With these stories should 
‘be included other popular tales, of English 
origin and of more recent date,— Jack and 
‘the Bean Stalk, Jack the Giant Killer, The 
Three Bears, ete.; also the German folk-tales 
of Reynard the Fox. All these are useful for 
supplementary reading in first and second 
year. The content is familiar to the child, 
and this familiarity helps him to translate 
the printed text. He has, too, the pleasure 
of rediscovering in the reading book his old 
qursery friends. Many good school editions 
if these stories are obtainable. Among the 
pest are Miss Grover’s ‘‘ Folk-Lore Primer,’’ 
WWiltse’s ‘‘Folklore Stories and Proverbs,’’ 
W)’Shea’s ‘‘ Six Nursery Classies,’’ and 
(pmythe’s ‘Reynard the Fox,”’ for first grade; 
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Seudder’s ‘‘ Fables and Folk Stories,’’) 
Baldwin’s ‘‘Fairy Stories and Fables,’’ Per- 
rault’s ‘‘ Tales of Mother Goose,’’ O’Shea’ 
‘© Old World Wonder Stories,’’ and Blais 
dell’s ‘‘Child Life in Tale and Fable,’’ fo 
second grade. ‘‘ The Heart of Oak Books,’4 
I and II, edited by Dr. Charles Eliot Norton, 
also contain a choice collection of fairy tales, 
fables, and rhymes for the first two grades. 
The next and most characteristic group of 
fairy tales comprises Grimm’s and Ander} 
sen’s. Some of them in simplified form ard 
included in the books already mentioned, but 
in their entirety they are best adapted t 
third and fourth grades. Grimm’s tales ar 
genuine folk-lore, the tales of the people, mos 
of them very old, and some of them the co 
mon possession of many nations. They ar 
Grimm’s only in the sense that the Brother 
Grimm collected and published them. Th) 
tales are of unequal value, as is always th. 
case with folk-stories, many of them bein; 
coarse and absolutely harmful in their i 3 
fluence. Good school editions, containing onl) 
the best, are issued by the leading educationé 
publishers. Miss Wiltse’s, in two volumes 
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and the “‘ Riverside ’’ Grimm are particularly 
good. 

Andersen’s stories differ from Grimm’s in 
that they are original. Although the author 
drew his material from many sources and 
) utilized the machinery and sometimes the inci- 
dents of the old folk-tales, he so wrought 
them over and infused them with his own pe- 
culiar genius that he made of them something 
fessentially new. The moral effect was ever 
present in his thoughts, and there is in his 
tales none of the grossness so often found in 
‘Grimm’s. 
| The next important wonder story is Rus- 
ikin’s ““ King of the Golden River,’’ adapted 
so fifth and sixth grades,— a tale of transpar- 
pnt beauty and a model of English style. 

) Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies,’’ of about the 
fame grade, introduces the child to the won- 
Hers of life in river and sea. It is not so im- 
Hortant for its natural history — which is 
etten quite fanciful—as for its beautiful 
sson of helpfulness, and its rare literary 
\aarm. 

} Following this, and suitable for sixth or 
fventh grade, is Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
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ress.”? This is classed as a wonder story be} 
cause the wonder element in it is that which 
makes it popular with children. The allegor 
is but dimly understood and the theology 
makes little impression. But Apollyon and 
Giant Despair and the Celestial City and th) 
Shining Ones by the river are never forgotten! 
The quaintness and vigor of the diction, to 
are not lost upon children. This great classi 
should be read in schools far more than 
present. | 
If I were asked to name a half-dozen oth 
wonder tales of the highest value, I shoul! 
select (1) Collodi’s ‘‘ Pinocchio’’— thir 
to sixth grade — an Italian classic full of h 
man nature and shrewd appreciation of b 
life; (2) Lewis Carroll’s delightfully absur 
and ever-popular ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures 
Wonderland’’— fourth to sixth grade; (4 
Baron de la Motte Fouqué’s romantic ston 
of ‘‘ Undine’’—sixth to eighth grade; ( 
Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ full of strang 
situations and amazing disproportions — fif? 
and sixth grades; (5) the ‘‘ Arabian Nights, 
with its rich flavor of Orientalism and 


mingling of the natural and the supernatu 
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—fifth to eighth grade; and (6) Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle,’’— sixth to eighth grade. 

The fable differs from the fairy tale in hav- 
‘ing a distinct moral purpose. The fairy tale 
‘may have such a purpose, as in the case of 
most of Andersen’s stories and Ruskin’s 
“ King of the Golden River,’’ but the pur- 
pose is subordinated to the story. In the 
fable, however, the moral is paramount. 
Again, the fable rarely introduces super- 
natural beings, as does the fairy tale; its only 
eparture from the natural is in giving to 
animals, and occasionally to inanimate ob- 
ijects, the characteristics and powers of men. 
' The best known fables are usually called 
oy the name of Aisop, though it is probable 
that Alsop is responsible for very few of them. 
As Thackeray says, in his preface to ‘‘ The 
Newcomes,’’ ‘* Asses under lions’ manes 
oared in Hebrew; and sly foxes flattered in 
truscan; and wolves in sheep’s clothing 
smashed their teeth in Sanskrit, no doubt.”’ 
iEsop perhaps introduced fables into Greece, 
d may have made a few himself; but the 
ible idea has been traced back to the Bud- 
#hist teachers of India, who formed their 
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stories upon the model of the old beast-tale 0! 
primitive folk-lore, making it the vehicle 01 
moral truth. La Fontaine’s fables are partly 
Asopie (which is to say, Greek) and partl 
Arabic. But both the Greek and Arabic camé, 
from India, as did also the Syriac and th| 
Persian. Thus from whatever point we b 
gin, we may trace our way back to the plai 
of the Indus and to the beginnings of Arya 
civilization. The history of the fable is a 
most coincident with the life of the race. 
Like all primitive literature, the fable 
particularly suited to children. It is simpla 
dramatic, satisfies the sense of justice, an 
carries with it a moral idea. Authors 
school reading books, recognizing its adapt 
bility to the very young, make use of it fr 
quently in first and second readers. The fo 
lore readers which have been mentioned fc 
first and second grades contain fables as w 
as wonder stories. For third grade, the be; 
collection of fables is perhaps that in the s 
ries of ‘‘ Classics for Children,’’ which | 
called Adsop’s, but which includes in a suppl 
ment some of La Fontaine’s, in English ver 


and several of the Russian fables of Krila 
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Editions are also published in Maynard’s 
** English Classics ’’ and in the series of sup- 
plementary readers issued by the Educational 
Publishing Company. 

_ The myth is the fairy tale of primitive peo- 
ples, — a fairy tale with a meaning so deep 
that it embraces all the religion, philosophy, 
and science of antiquity. Those grown-up 
children of former times saw more pro- 
foundly than we into the poetry of nature 
and peopled their world with beings that cast 
no shadow in the sun. The myths are primi- 
tive poetry, and though our children may not 
altogether understand them, we fancy that 
they come more closely into sympathy with 
fhem than many of us grown-ups. Myths, 
oo, are the natural literature of childhood. 
‘he child delights in them, and in familiariz- 
g himself with them is preparing to appro- 
»riate and to enjoy in later years the fruits 
f the highest imaginative literature, for with- 
fut a knowledge of mythology he will find 
imself upon the sea of letters like a ship 
Without a chart. 

The myths of most pronounced literary 
Value come to us from the Greeks and from 
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the Norsemen. They have been interpretec 
by the greatest scholars and retold by the 
most famous writers of all time. The Greel! 
myths are more delicate than the Norse, an 
reflect the intellectual and poetic characteri 
tics of the race which produced them. Ther| 
is nothing at all approaching Athene in th 
mythology of any other people, nothing s 
poetic as Phoebus Apollo, nothing so signif} 
cant as Proserpina. As the Greeks surpasse 
all other peoples in their art, so their myth 
surpass all others in artistic feeling. 
Of Greek myths the best collections fa 
school reading are, probably: For third a 
fourth grades, Francillon’s ‘‘ Gods ant 
Heroes,”? Baldwin’s ‘‘ Old Greek Stories,, 
and Peabody’s ‘‘ Old Greek Folk Stories ”| 
somewhat more advanced, and better adapt 
to fifth and sixth grades, Hawthorne’s “‘ Wo? 
der Book ’’ and ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,”’ King ! 
ley’s ‘‘ Greek Heroes,’’ Church’s * Stories | 
the Old World,’’ Shaw’s ‘‘ Stories of the A- 
cient Greeks ’’ (containing Greek histoz 
stories as well as the myths), and Lam 
“« Adventures of Ulysses ’’; for seventh ax 
eighth grades, Professor Palmer’s incomp 
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rable prose translation of the Odyssey, and 
Bryant’s poetic versions of both the Odyssey 
and Iliad. 

The Norse myths, while inferior to the 
Greek in refinement, are preéminent in 
strength and vitality. They represent great 
elemental forces struggling with each other 
and gradually emerging out of chaos. 
‘Though confused, they are full of dramatic 
power. Odin, drinking from his mighty 
mead horn in Valhalla and eating of the flesh 
of the boar Serimnir, is a veritable savage 
As compared with Zeus, but he moves in an 
utmosphere that is alive and stirring with 
‘igantic mysteries, half seen and dimly under- 
tood. Thor with his hammer, Idun with her 
nagic apples, Loki with his tricks and schem- 
lags, are strangely fascinating to the child, 
Ind the very crudity of these figures brings 
nem closer to him, for they are child-like. 
Of Norse myths, the best elementary book 

probably Miss Smythe’s ‘‘ Old Time 

ttories Retold,’’ containing also several Greek 

yths. This may be used as early as second 

sade. For intermediate grades many good 

ioks are issued,— Keary’s ‘‘ Heroes of As- 
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gard,’’ Holbrook’s ‘‘ Northland Heroes,” 
Bradish’s ‘‘ Old Norse Stories,’’ Hall’s ‘* Vike 
ing Tales,’’ Foster and Cummings’s ** Asgar! 
-Stories,’’? and Litchfield’s ‘‘ Nine Worlds. | 
For grammar grades, no other treatment 

the subject approaches Hamilton W. Mabie 
‘“ Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas.’’ | 
The Norse myths may well be made to ik 
clude the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied,’’ that great Ge} 
man epic of the thirteenth century, for it | 
only a German variation of the old Nori 
saga of the Volsungs. The Norse hero Sigu 
becomes, in the German, Siegfried, Be. | 
Kriemhild, and Brynhild, the Valkyrie, 
Brunhild. The stories of Siegfried adapt 
to school use come to us mainly through W 
ner’s interpretation of the character in 
cycle of music dramas. Wagner’s Sieg fri) 
is altogether a nobler character than the S 
urd of the old Norse myth. With the Ni 
lungen stories we usually find the stories | 
Wagner’s other heroes, Parsifal and Lohe 
grin, though these are connected rather wi 
the Arthurian legends, of which we sh) 
speak later. The best collection of Wagr 
stories for the lower grades is Miss Menef 
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‘Child Stories from the Masters,’’ which 
contains a number of other tales as well, and 
is adapted to third or fourth grade. Me- 
Spadden’s ‘‘ Stories from Wagner,’ also 
excellent, is a little more advanced. For teach- 
ers, Baldwin’s ‘‘ Story of Siegfried ’’ will be 
found useful, also Skinner’s ‘‘ Readings in 
Folk Lore,’’ which affords a wealth of mate- 
rial for stories, conversation, and language 
vork on the myths, fables, and legends of the 
North. 

_ More naive and childlike than either Greek 
x Norse myths, and fully their equal in pic- 
uresqueness, are the Indian myths of our own 
ountry —a peculiar product of wild, free, 
arbaric, out-of-door life, 


“¢ With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 

With the curling smoke of wigwams, 

With the rushing of great rivers.’’ 
very American boy and girl should make the 
quaintance of the most important, at least, 
‘ these Indian spirits,— Coyote, the thinker 
iid creator, Iktomi, the spider fairy, Kwasind, 
e strong man, Pau-Puk-Keewis, the storm 


ind, and, most important of all, Hiawatha, 
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the teacher and benefactor of his people: 
These myths vary greatly among the differen) 
Indian tribes, are often contradictory, and dv 
not form a consistent system of mythology, a 
do those of the Greeks and Norsemen. Bui 
they are wonderfully interesting to childre} 
and breathe the poetry of the wild. 

The best introduction to Indian myths i 
Miss Holbrook’s ‘‘ Hiawatha Primer,’’ whie! 
ean be used in the first grade. While readin 
this, children may be encouraged to make wig 
wams and canoes out of bark or paper, piny 
trees out of wood and cardboard, tomahawks 
peace-pipes, bows and arrows, moccasins, a 
all sorts of articles of Indian dress, warfar 
and domestic utility, out of such materials 
lend themselves most easily to the purpos 
Children need such busy work to assist the 
in picturing out the scenes, for though imag 
native, their imagination is not of the abstras 
kind which forms its concepts without ré 
erence to environment, but rather of th 
simpler sort, which invests humble materie 
with the attributes of romance. The chil 
after all, cannot get an image of a spear u 
less he has a stick to build it on. 
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To follow the line of interest awakened in 
the “‘ Hiawatha Primer,’’ I know of nothing 
better for second grade than the same au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Book of Nature Myths.’’ These 
are mainly Indian, though a few Greek and 
Japanese myths are included. For the third 
year, Miss Chandler’s book of the Indian 
myths of the Pacific Coast, ‘‘ In the Reign of 
Coyote,’’ is of interest and value. It intro- 
duces another class of myths, in which ani- 
mals are the chief characters, whereas the 
myths of the Dakotahs, which form the basis 
of the Hiawatha cycle, are for the most part 
men personifying natural forces. The ani- 
nal myths or beast-tales are more childlike 
han the human myths, and represent a more 
wimitive mode of thought. In fourth to 
ixth grades, Hiawatha may be read, complete, 
rom Longfellow’s text. Pratt’s ‘‘ Legends of 
e Red Children ’’ and Zitkala-Sa’s ‘‘ Old 
ndian Legends ’’ also furnish good supple- 
1entary matter for these grades. A book of 
dian lore which will prove invaluable to the 
bacher is Schooleraft’s ‘‘ Algic Researches. ’’ 
's title is somewhat formidable, but its con- 
nts thoroughly delightful. It is the treas- 
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i 
ure house from which Longfellow drew mos 
of his material for ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ and whie} 
has been consulted by all writers on India! 
tradition and history. Much Indian folk-lort 
ig woven into Cooper’s great romances, ‘* TH 
Leather Stocking Tales,’’ at least one 
which — usually ‘‘ The Last of the Mohs 
cans ’’— is taken up in the high school. | 

Closely allied to the myth and often insey 
arably connected with it is the legend. A) 
though in our modern collections little if ar 
distinction is made between the two, tha 
differ in this: that the myth is wholly t 
product of the imagination — often develope 
from the phenomena of nature or from tl 
inborn idea of divinity,— while the legend 
based upon historic fact. The legend stan} 
chronologically between the myth and authe} 
tic history. The stories of Zeus and Athen 
Thor and Loki, Mondamin and Hiawatha, a 
myths, but those of Agamemnon and Odx 
seus, Horatius and Scevola, Roland ai 
Oliver, Arthur and Robin Hood, are legene 
some with more and some with less of histoz 
authenticity, but all developed from a germ. 
historic truth. 
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The Greek legends are so interwoven with 
che myths that we have not attempted to sep- 
arate them but have included them all under 
he head of myths. We cannot tell whether 
he Argonauts ever sailed to Colchis, or 
vhether Odysseus ever entered Troy. Roman 
egends are somewhat more distinct, and ap- 
roach more nearly the historic. Here we 
lave the figures of Romulus and Remus, of 
Toratius, of Cincinnatus, of Mucius Scevola, 
f Virginius, of Marcus Curtius, and many 
thers whose deeds of heroism or of prowess 
orm an interesting introduction to Roman 
istory. A few of these tales are found in 
taldwin’s ‘‘ Fifty Famous Stories Retold,”’ 
dapted to third grade. The ‘‘ Story of 
Tneas,’? good for fifth or sixth grade, is in 
hurch’s ‘‘ Stories of the Old World,’’ to- 
sther with the Greek stories of the Argo- 
auts, Thebes, Troy, and the adventures of 
lysses. Church’s ‘‘ Story of Atneas’’ is 
so published separately in Maynard’s 
English Classies.’’ Clarke’s ‘‘ Story of 
‘ineas ’’ covers the same ground and is of 
fout the same degree of difficulty. Guer- 
r’s ‘‘ Story of the Romans ’’ includes nearly 
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all the Roman legends, with a simple treat 
ment of Roman history. It may be used int 
sixth grade. Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancien 
Rome ’’ — giving in verse the legend of Hora, 
tius, ‘‘ The Battle of Lake Regillus,’’ “ The 
Sacrifice of Virginia,’’ and ‘* The Prophecy 
of Capys ’’—may be read easily in seventt 
and eighth grades, are full of the heroic spirl} 
of a primitive people, and, aside from thei 
legendary value, are gems of English verse. | 
The most important medieval legends ar} 
those of King Arthur, Robin Hood, Roland 
and Tell. The Arthurian cycle of tales for 
the finest and most inspiring group of legen 
to be found anywhere in literature. They 
are not only of intense interest and rare p 
etic value, but are so interpenetrated wit; 
the spirit of chivalry that children find the 
an inspiration to right thinking and nobl 
living. Courage, generosity, politeness, con 
sideration for the weak, and_self-respee 
before the strong, a high sense of honor ans 
a steadfast devotion to duty,— in a word, ai 
that goes to make up true manliness,— 
found in these old tales without a hint of mo 
alizing, but as a series of beautiful and nob 
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pictures to be admired and remembered for- 
ever. There is nothing finer than the glow 
of noble enthusiasm with which a boy follows 
the fortunes of these old Knights of the Round 
Table. Sir Launcelot, Sir Gareth, Sir Tris- 
tram, Sir Percival, Sir Galahad, come to be 
real personages to him, and he gives to them 
a devotion which lifts his own life and motives 
upon a higher plane. 

Malory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,’’ that rare old 
English classic with its sweet smack of Nor- 
man French, is the source from which we 
derive our modern versions of the Arthurian 
tales. It is the source, too, from which Ten- 
nyson drew his exquisitely poetic ‘‘ Idylls of 


the King,’’ and is a book which no imagina- 


tive person can fail to love. Sidney Lanier 
has purged it of its dross, arranged its some- 
what scattered chapters in systematic form, 
‘ranslated some of its more obscure archaisms, 
ind issued it as ‘‘ The Boy’s King Arthur.’’ 
[t is a large book, and unsuited to class use, 
yut is a mine of pure gold to the teacher. 
The most important legends of. the Ar- 
jhurian cycle are available in cheap and 
onvenient editions. Frances Nimmo-Greene’s 
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‘¢ King Arthur and his Court,’’ Miss Rad- 
ford’s ‘‘ King Arthur and his Knights,”’ ang | 
Louise Maitland’s ‘‘ Heroes of cna 
are the best collections for school use. They | 
are adapted to fifth or sixth grade. Lowell’s | 
*“ Vision of Sir Launfal’’ may well be read | 
in eighth grade as a modern interpretation of | | 
the legends of the Grail. 

Miss Maitland’s book, ‘‘ Heroes of Chiv- | 
alry,’’ contains, in addition to the Arthurian 
stories, the best short account with which I} 
am familiar of Roland, the French hero wh) 
showed a close spiritual relationship to King | 
Arthur’s Knights, and who followed them, 
in point of time, a little more than two cen- 
turies. The story of Roland is told with 
greater detail by Dr. Baldwin in a somewhat 
bulky book, excellent for teachers’ use, but | 
unsuitable for class. Of particular value also | 
for the teacher or for class reading in the | 
higher grades is the prose translation of 
‘‘ The Song of Roland,’’ issued in the ‘‘ Riv: 
erside Literature Series.’’ 

Far inferior to the legends of King Arthur 
and of Roland are those of Robin Hood, yet 
they have their place in literature. The Merry! 
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Men of Sherwood Forest are brave, generous, 
and good-natured, though they possess no 
very high order of virtue. They live in the 
woods, a happy, careless, improvident life, 
robbing from the rich and giving to the poor. 
The stories suggest fresh air and green, grow- 
ing things, fun, ease, and freedom. The very 
lawlessness of it all is quite fascinating to 
children — for children are impatient of re- 
straint — and a heroic robber who sleeps out 
xf doors appeals strongly to them. No one can 
deny the charm of the Robin Hood tales, yet 
[ cannot quite agree with those who laud 
hem for their moral influence. Their value 
s at best literary and historic. Howard 
?yle’s or Eva March Tappan’s book in the 
ands of the teacher will supply the materials 
‘or an occasional good story, but for supple- 
aentary reading in the class there is other 
aaterial more useful. 

As for Tell, he is almost a myth. His 
tory appears with some variations in the 
teratures of Aryan nations as widely sepa- 
ted as Persia and Iceland, yet the Swiss 
ave claimed him so persistently, and have 
Horned his story with so much of circum- 
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stantial detail, that we may perhaps admit 
the possibility of a popular hero having ex+ 
isted among them, upon whom these fabulous: 
tales have been hung. Schiller has lifted hime 
into an important place in literature, and 
whether myth or legend, the story is well 
worth introducing into the school room. Th 
best school edition is MeMurry’s ‘‘ William 
Tell,’’ adapted to seventh grade. The story; 
is told in simpler form, for third or fourth 
grade reading, in Scudder’s ‘‘ Book of Leg} 
ends’’ and in Baldwin’s ‘‘ Fifty Famous 
Stories.’’ 
Passing out of the realm of legend, we no 
enter that of history. Here the books tha) 
should be admitted to the reading hour, as Me 
been already said, should include only the i 
spirational and the heroic. The sober fact| 
of history, the development of the arts, th) 
onward march of civilization, will all b 
traced in their proper order in the histor? 
class. We are here concerned only with thi 
picturesque aspects of history, and especiall, 
with that personal element in it which fall 
more properly under the head of biograph 
The earliest history stories are those whie 
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come to us from the Hebrews and are pre- 
served in the Bible—the biographies of 
Abraham, Joseph, Samuel, David, Elijah, 
Daniel, and others of the patriarchs and 
prophets,— Ruth, too, and Esther, those types 
of exalted womanhood. They are simple, 
picturesque, inspiring, and possessed of a 
deep moral influence. Teachers who are ac- 
customed to regard them as the vehicle of 
religious instruction are often blinded to 
their high literary value. It is too often 
assumed that the child has extracted all the 
good from them in Sunday-school,— but what 
‘of the child who does not go to Sunday-school ? 
He is surely in special need of the moral 
‘uplift which comes from the right portrayal 
of these grand old figures. And if the child 
has learned something about them on a Sun- 
day, he will get new inspiration by taking 
them into his every-day work. Unfortunately 
the Bible may not be studied or even read, 
in the larger part of our American schools, 
and the stories and parables of the greatest 
‘noral teacher that the world has ever known 
hire banished from the class-room. But few 
chool boards are so narrow as to exclude the 
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national heroes of the Hebrews and admit | 
those of the Greeks, Romans, Germans, | 
French, and Anglo-Saxons. The best form. 
in which to read these stories is in the words. 
of the Bible, omitting irrelevant and unsuit-| 
able passages. ‘‘ Old Testament Stories in| 
Scripture Language,’’ issued in the ‘‘ River-| 
side Literature Series’’ and adapted to) 
fourth grade, admirably meets the require-} 
ments of the class-room. Baldwin’s ‘‘ Old} 
Stories of the East,’’? and Heerman’s “‘ Sto-} 
ries from the Hebrew,’’ retell the old tales) 
picturesquely, and are graded about the same} 
as the ‘‘ Old Testament Stories.’? Guerber’s} 
‘“ Story of the Chosen People ’’ presents a} 
connected history of the Jews, and is somal} 
what more advanced than any of thal 
foregoing. | 
Greek and Roman history stories are often. 
combined with stories of the gods and off 
legendary heroes, as in Shaw’s ‘‘Stories oft 
the Ancient Greeks,’’ Harding’s ‘‘ Greek: 
Gods, Heroes, and Men ”’ and ‘‘ The City oft 
the Seven Hills,’’ and Guerber’s ‘‘ Story o 
the Greeks ’’ and ‘‘ Story of the Romans.’ 
These are all admirable little books and ca 
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be used to advantage in intermediate grades. 
In the grammar grades Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives ’’ 
should be read. Most of the school-book pub- 
lishers issue editions containing five or six of 
the lives, including both Greeks and Romans. 
Of the Greek lives, Alexander and Themis- 
tocles may be particularly recommended, and 
of the Roman, Cesar and Fabius. 

Out of the mass of stories from medieval 
and modern history, special mention can only 
be made of the following: Miss Hurll’s lives 
of Raphael and Michelangelo, which give an 
excellent picture of the Renaissance in Italy, 
and familiarize the pupil with the great art 
‘of that period, Pitman’s ‘‘ Stories of Old 
i‘France,’’ Rolfe’s ‘‘ Tales from English His- 
tory ’’ and ‘‘ Tales from Scottish History ”’ 
(taken from the works of standard authors), 
laisdell’s ‘‘ Short Stories from English His- 
tory,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Grandfather’s Chair ”’ 
\(stories from New England history), and 
Blaisdell and Ball’s ‘‘ Hero Stories from 
American History,’’ —all for fifth and sixth 
years; Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather ”’ 
‘Scottish history), Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiogra- 
yhy,’’ Scudder’s ‘‘ George Washington,’’ and 
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Irving and Fiske’s ‘‘ Washington an 
his Country,’’ for seventh and eighth grades. 
For stories covering the important epochs: 
of general history, there is nothing better | 
Jane Andrews’s ‘‘ Ten Boys who Lived on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now ”’ (fifth tq 
seventh grade). This is historical fictiom 
rather than history, the characters being im} 
aginary, but the book gives vivid pictures of 
the conditions of life at different periods of 
the world’s development, and helps to an ap} 
preciation of all history stories which may 
afterward be read. ) 
Poems referring to picturesque events or td 
heroic action are suitable for the fifth an 
succeeding grades. For English history, 
little book edited by Katherine Lee Bates anc 
Catherine Coman, entitled ‘‘ English History 
Told by the Poets,’ is excellent. For Amer? 
ican history, a similar collection, includin 
however, prose as well as poetry, Lane ang 
Hill’s ‘‘ American History in Literature ”! 
may be used to advantage. ‘‘Paul Revere’; 
Ride ’’’ may be read in fifth grade, ‘‘ Thd 
Courtship of Miles Standish ’’ and Whittier’: 
‘* Mabel Martin ”’ in sixth, Holmes’s ‘‘ Gran 
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mother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle ’’ in 
seventh, and ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ in eighth. Mat- 
thews’s ‘‘ Poems of American Patriotism ”’ is 
also good in seventh or eighth. For general 
history, including also legends, nothing is 
better than Gayley and Flaherty’s ‘‘ Poetry 
of the People.’’ This is adapted to sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. 

When we come to nature books, we find our- 
selves between Scylla and Charybdis, Scylla 
being the class of sentimental, untrustworthy, 
and altogether misleading stories written by 
people who know only the surface appearances 
of nature, while Charybdis is that ultrascien- 
ific, exact, and lifeless sort which are only 
'* books of knowledge.’’ Yet there are nature 
900ks which may fairly be classed as ‘‘ books 
»f power,’’ and among them, in spite of the 
sriticisms and counter-criti¢isms which have 
heen bandied back and forth between their 
juthors, I would place side by side the works 
f Burroughs, Seton, and Long. Burroughs 
as never been surpassed in the nicety of his 
bservations and the delightful manner in 
Thich he tells them. His best work is that 
rhich describes Nature in her more familiar 
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aspects, and which leads his readers to loold 
sharply and sympathetically. Seton an 
Long, on the other hand, find their inspiral 
tion in the wilderness, stories of which the 
tell with so rare an enthusiasm that we almos 
feel the shadows of the big woods and hea} 
the splash of the paddle in the quiet lake 
And to this group we must add Thoreau, i 
first of our New England nature writers 
whose simple spirit is one of the beautiful 
things in the history of American letters 
and Charles Dudley Warner, the genial e 
sayist; and Gilbert White, the English oat 
writer, who, though he wrote more than 
century ago, and described a fauna in mad 
respects unfamiliar to us, has invested hj 
work with such charm that it has taken dl 
as one of the little classics of the world. 
Seton’s best books for school reading a 
‘¢ Krag and Johnny Bear ”’ and ‘‘ Lobo, Ra 
and Vixen.’’ lLong’s are perhaps ‘‘ Secre} 
of the Woods,’’ ‘‘ Wilderness Ways,”’ amt 
‘“ Ways of Wood-Folk,’’ though his ‘‘ Nortl 
ern Trails ’’ and ‘‘ A Little Brother to t 
Bear ’’ are not far behind. All of these m 
be used in fifth to eighth grade. Burrough 
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books available for school use are ‘‘ Birds and 
Bees,’’ ‘‘ Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,’’ 
‘‘ Sharp Eyes,’’ and ‘‘ A Bunch of Herbs.”’ 
These are of marked literary value, and are 
adapted to perhaps one grade higher than 
either the Long or Seton books. ‘‘ The Suc- 
cession of Forest Trees ’’ is the only one of 
Thoreau’s essays which has been issued in . 
convenient form for schools. This and Gil- 
bert White’s ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne ”’ 
sannot be used successfully earlier than eighth 
grade. Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘‘ A Hunt- 
ing of the Deer ’’ may be read in seventh or 
aighth. An excellent collection of poems of 
ature, in two volumes, entitled ‘‘ Nature in 
Verse’? —third to fifth grades inclusive — 
ind ‘‘ Poetry of the Seasons ’’—sixth to 
ighth inclusive — compiled by Mary I. Love- 
oy, is also available. 

Of travel and books on foreign lands, there 
tre very few adapted to school use which have 
ny claim to literary standing. The average 
eographical reader is a volume bristling with 
acts, and intended to supplement the work of 
he text-book. It is useful in its place but its 


lace is the geography class. Probably the 
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most distinctly literary treatment of foreigy 
life and scenes which has ever been writteé 
for young children is Jane Andrews’s ‘‘ Seve: 
Little Sisters’? and ‘‘ Hach and All,) 
adapted to about fourth grade. These boo 
are not travels; they are rather stories 
children in other lands, yet they are so pia 
turesque and full of the atmosphere a 
color of the localities of which they trea 
that they may be placed in the same clag 
with the few really good travel books. ‘‘ Tht 
Youth’s Companion ”’ has published at di 
ferent times many excellent sketches of trava 
by well-known contemporary travellers an) 
writers. The best of these sketches are pu 
lished in several volumes for school readi 
under the titles, ‘‘ The Wide World, 
‘‘ Northern Europe,’’ ‘‘ Under Sunny Skies, 
‘“ Toward the Rising Sun,’’ and ‘‘ Strang 
Lands near Home.’’ They are suited to fift 
and sixth grades. 
If we are to devote our reading hour to th 
acquisition of culture, surely a part of th 
time cannot better be spent than by learni 
something of the meaning and message 


art. For this purpose several series of read 
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ing books have been issued. Cyr’s ‘‘ Graded 
Art Readers ’’ and Grover’s ‘‘ Art Literature 
Readers ’’ set before the pupil in the early 
grades reproductions of great paintings and 
sculptures, accompanied by stories which give 
an insight into their meaning and by anec- 
dotes from the lives of the artists who pro- 
duced them. Pictures appeal to the child 
early, and it is pedagogically right to em- 
phasize the picture element in the first and 
second readers, training the eye to recognize 
good art. 

Miss Hurll has written for the higher 
zrades a series of little volumes on the lives 
and works of the great artists. Room can be 
“ound in the average course for but few such 
»00ks, but these few are well worth consid- 
ration. Miss Hurll’s ‘‘ Raphael’’ and 
‘Michelangelo ’’ have already been men- 
ioned under Biography. These two in eighth 
rrade, preceded by her volume on Greek 
eulpture in seventh grade, would add 
trength to the average reading course. 

We have now reached the field of fiction — 
jossible realistic fiction, as distinct from the 
ction of wonderland, which has already been 
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considered. The first and greatest work of 
fiction adapted to children is generally cont 
ceded to be ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ a story 
which combines more elements of interest t! 
the young than any of our other great Eng 
lish classics. Adventure, shipwreck, a strang} 
land, the making of things with the ee 
ingenious details which give a touch of trutl 
and vividness to the narration,— finally th| 
picture of a brave man not daunted by mix 
fortune nor overcome by obstacles,— all thii 
is enough to attract and hold the interest o¥ 
any child. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’ may be val 
in the fourth year. Many good teachers ust 
it orally in earlier grades as the basis of co { 
struction work and of conversation regardin4 
trades and occupations. Dr. Charles Ma 
Murry, in his ‘‘ Special Method in Primar; 
Reading,’’ recommends its use in this way i 
second grade. Such a treatment prepar 
children to read the story with greater inten 
est and appreciation when it is put into theil 
hands a few years later. 

Other good fiction adapted to school rea 
ing is: (1) ‘‘ Heidi,’’ a sweet story from t 
German of Joanna Spyri, descriptive of A 
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pine life and, later, of a little mountain girl’s 
experiences in a German city. Fourth and 
fifth grades. (2) ‘‘ Abdallah, on the Quest 
of the Four-Leaved Clover,’’ from Laboulaye, 
an Oriental tale with a deep moral lesson. 
Sixth and seventh grades. (3) ‘‘ The Niirn- 
berg Stove ’’ and (4) ‘‘ A Dog of Flanders ”’ 
by Mme. de la Ramée, the former published 
also with several other tales by the same 
author under the general title ‘‘ Bimbi.”’ 
Fourth and fifth grades. (5) ‘‘ Jackanapes ”’ 
and (6) ‘‘ The Story of a Short Life ’’ by 
Mrs. Ewing, two stories which always in- 
terest children and influence them for good. 
Fifth and sixth grades. (7) Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales 
Prom Shakespeare,’’ an excellent introduction 
0 Shakespeare’s plays. Sixth or seventh 
srade. (8) Brown’s ‘‘ Rab and his Friends ae 
wnd (9) Sewell’s ‘‘ Black Beauty,’’ inspiring 
xindness to animals. Sixth or seventh grade. 
¥10) Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol ”’ and (11) 
i‘ The Cricket on the Hearth.’’ Seventh and 
ighth grades. (12) Hawthorne’s “* Tales of 
the White Hills,’”’ or at least ‘‘ The Great 
Stone Face,’’ which is the finest of the eol- 
ection, and which no child should leave school 
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without having read. May be used in seventh | 
grade, though it is better in eighth. (13) | 
Martineau’s ‘‘ The Peasant and the Prince,’’, 
a picture of life in France on the eve of the 
French Revolution. Seventh and eighth 
grades. (14) Irving’s ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy} 
Hollow,”’ issued usually with ‘‘ Rip Van Win- 
kle’’ and others of the Sketch Book essays. 
Seventh or eighth grade. (15) Hughes’ 
‘“‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,’’ a fine, strong story) 
with a thoroughly healthful influence. Highth? 
grade. 

There is also a class of narrative and de+ 
seriptive poems which may be included unde 
the general head of fiction and read in the las 
years of the grammar school. The most im4 
portant are Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden,’ 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow Bound,’’ and Burns’ 
“* Cotter’s Saturday Night.’’ 

We shall not consider poetry, as librarians 
usually do, a distinct class of literature, fox 
our division has been made on the basis of wll 
ject rather than of form, and in this schemé 
poetry and prose stand side by side. Bryant’# 
Translation of the Odyssey and Lamb’ 
‘« Adventures of Ulysses ’’ clearly belong in! 
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the same class, though one is verse and the 
other prose; so, also, ‘‘ Evangeline’’ and 
‘¢ The Peasant and the Prince.’’ Yet we must 
find or make a place for a graded series of 
miscellaneous poems which ought, for two 
reasons, to be included among our supple- 
mentary reading books; first, because we need 
in the schools more poetry than the average 
series of readers supplies; and second, because 
these books furnish the necessary material for 
memorizing. We do not need, surely, to enter 
a plea for poetry in the school-room. All good 
teachers recognize the importance of training 
the ear early to appreciate the beauty of 
rhythm and cadence, the musical expression 
of what is best and deepest in nature and in 
life, for all that is best and deepest finds its 
perfect expression in poetry. The child 
should early be taught to read and to love it, 
beginning with the musical jingles of Mother 
‘Goose in his first school year and extending to 
K¢ The Cotter’s Saturday Night ’’ and ‘‘Than- 
atopsis ’’ in the highest grammar grade. 
The best collections of short poems issued 
for school reading are Miss Shute’s ‘‘ Land 
of Song,’’ and Wilder and Bellamy’s ‘‘ Open 
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Sesame.’’ Each is in three volumes, graded 


according to difficulty, and covers the entire 
common school course. A good general col- 
lection of literary excerpts in both prose and | 
verse is the ‘‘ Heart of Oak Books,’’ published | 
in eight volumes, a book for each school year. | 

The importance of memorizing a large numz 
ber of the best of these short poems cannot ba | 
overstated. The boys and girls who grow up 
to manhood and womanhood possessed of a| 
store of the best thoughts that have ever found 
human expression have at hand an inspiration | 
which can never be taken from them, but 
which will when most needed stand them in} 
good stead. Who can tell how many times in 
after years, when tempted or discouraged or 
wavering, these thoughts will come back and 
strengthen them? The song of Pippa is not} 
merely a poet’s fancy. It is a type of the way | 
in which the music of a sweet or noble verse) 
can touch the heart and influence the life.) 
And who can measure the folly of allowing 
children to commit to memory, for recitation, 
doggerel from the newspapers or milk-and-} 
water lyrics from juvenile magazines, while} 


with the same mental effort they might be 
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learning something that would be to them a 
joy forever? 

When we review the supplementary reading 
material adapted to the grades, we find that 
here is, psychologically, a time at which each 
‘lass of literature appeals to the child with the 
sreatest force. In the earliest grades folk- 
ore and fable supply the natural mental food; 
oon afterward myths, then legends, which 
aerge at length into biography and history. 
“he reading matter should be varied, and no 
ne year entirely devoted to a single subject, 
Ise it will become monotonous; yet the wise 
>acher will give prominence always to the 
abject which is particularly suited to the 
rage of the pupil’s mental development. 

) A tabular view will help to make clear this 

laptation of subject to the developing inter- 

ts and abilities of the child: 

¢Grade: FOLK-LORE* (including Rhymes, Fa- 
bles, Myths, and Wonder Stories). 
Stories of Children, Animal Stories, 
Pictures. 

Grade: FABLES. Wonder Stories, Myths, 


Rhymes, Stories of Children, Ani- 
mal Stories, Pictures. 


*The important subject is in capitals. 
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34 Grade: WONDER STORIES. Myths, Fables,! 
Legends, Stories of Children, Anim 
Stories, Short Poems, Pictures. i 

4th Grade: MYTHS. Legends, Wonder Stories, Bi 
ography, Fiction, Animal and — 
Stories, Travels, Short Poems. 

5th Grade: LEGENDS. Myths, Wonder Stories, Bit 
ography, History, Fiction, Natur 
Stories, Travels, Short Poems. 

6th Grade: BIOGRAPHY. History, Fiction, Trav- 
els, Nature Stories, Legends, Myths 
Wonder Stories, Short Poems. 

7th Grade: HISTORY. Biography, Fiction, Travelst 
Nature Stories, Legends, Myths, .| 
Poems. 

8thGrade: FICTION. Poetry, History, <a 
Nature Stories, General a 


This table corresponds with the develop 
ment of the child’s mind, and represents a 
orderly progression to the close of the seventil 
year. The subjects to be emphasized durin 
the eighth year are more largely a matter 0 
choice. 

In the foregoing discussion, nothing has 
been said of method. Normal institute 
teachers’ associations, and educational jo 


nals have given this subject so much attentio 


that the average teacher is perhaps in dang 
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of having too much method rather than too 
little. It may be said, however, that the 
teacher of intermediate or grammar grades 
who requires no supplementary reading to be 
done outside of the school-room will not be 
able to give her pupils any considerable ac- 
juaintance with literature. No other subject 
sso well suited for home work. If the pupil 
*eads the lesson outside of school, the class 
yeriod can be devoted to conversation about 
he lesson, to the intensive reading of the most 
ignificant portions of it,—the only way in 
vhich average boys and girls can be made to 
et the full meaning out of what they have 
ad. In the primary grades the case is other- 
rise. There the work must be done in the 

shool-room and much of it by means of . 
ory-telling. The pupil’s ability to under- 
and far exceeds, at this stage, his ability to 
‘ad, and the teacher should supply a wider 
ought element by telling and occasionally 
ading stories which the child is unable to 
ad himself. The grading which has been 
ggested for books mentioned in this chap- 


r refers to the pupil’s reading. Books 
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adapted to reading in the higher grades fur- | 
nish material for primary stories, which the | 
active teacher will not be slow to appropriate ; 


and use. Other books helpful to teachers are ; 
named in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


HE school library forms a strong bond 
between the school and the home. It co- 
ordinates the child’s home reading with his 
schoolwork and adds to the efficiency of both. 
In homes of ignorance, where there are no 
books, it affords a substitute for the home 
library, and in homes of poverty, where the 
library is small, it widens the literary horizon. 
It assumes the most important function of the 
parent when the parent is incompetent. It is 
both an inspiration to right living and a means 
of culture, for it shows the child through what 
means great and good men have become great 
and good; how honesty, purity, gentleness, 
and temperance sweeten and glorify life. It 
sets before him high ideals not impossible of 
ittainment. It tells him the story of this old 
vorld of ours, opens his eyes to the wonders of 
hature, and demonstrates the goodness of God. 
Then, too, its leavening influence touches 
he parents. It reaches thus into the dark 
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corners of society and brings to many a dis-+ 
couraged, hard-worked father and mother ant 
intellectual stimulus and the vision of a fullert 
life. Men and women who have almost for+ 
gotten how to read, and who in their ownl 
childhood never had good books, take up th 
volumes which their boys and girls bring hom: 
from school and get a glimpse into a world 
where all is not expressed in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

Most people assent to the importance of thy 
school library, but do not seem to realize tha) 
its value depends wholly upon the selectio 
of its books. I have seen school libraries whie 
were actually harmful because so dull tha 
they created in the child a prejudice agains 
all sorts of libraries from that time forth. 
have seen others selected by incompete 
teachers, which contained quite as much tras] 
as good reading matter — Oliver Optic boo 
side by side with Motley’s histories, Henty 
jostling Shakespeare. The selection of | 
school library requires expert judgment, ani 
the teacher cannot make up a list from pu 
lishers’ catalogues and be at all sure that I 
has selected what his pupils need. 
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Public library commissions and State Su- 
perintendents in many of the States have pre- 
pared school library lists to assist teachers in 
their choice; pupils’ reading circles have pub- 
lished the titles of their adopted books extend- 
ing back over a period of years and represent- 
ing a careful selection from the best literature 
for children; children’s librarians have issued 
suggestive catalogues — the best of which are 
those of Miss Hewins of the Hartford Public 
Library, Misses Prentice and Power of Cleve- 
and, and the children’s catalogue of the Bos- 
son Publie Library; specialists in children’s 
literature have added their contributions to 
he bibliography of the subject ; but after the 
ise of all these helps there is still the problem 
if selecting from a large number of reasonably 
rood books those which are best, or which best 
aeet the requirements of a given school. 

In the rural districts — and in many towns 
d villages as well—the teacher or school 
oard is met at this point by the itinerant 
gent of some school supply company with the 
er of a library of fifty volumes for fifty dol- 
rs, or forty volumes for forty dollars, or 
me equally liberal proposition. The books 
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are ‘‘ elegantly bound in uniform style, with 
gilt tops, and an expensive oak case free.”’ 
After stripping the proposition of its affluent 
fancy — and obscure English — and reducing 
it to plain facts, it is found that the fifty voll 
umes are mostly non-copyright fiction, printed 
on a gray-white paper which turns yellow aj 
the edges after a few months’ exposure to the 
light, and from well-worn plates, the capital 
being innocent of corners and the e’s and s’} 
filled with printer’s ink, while horrid gaps apt 
pear in the midst of words which have a re 

sonable claim to continuity. The bindings ar 

showy and weak, and the books fall to = 
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after a few months’ wear. The titles arj 
alphabetically arranged from ‘‘ Adam Bede 

to ‘‘ Woman in White,’’ the oak case is | 
rough but highly varnished affair costin 
perhaps forty or fifty cents to manufactur@ 
and the books are such as are printed for t 
consumption of department store buyer? 
who find them constantly on the bargai 
counters, ‘‘ marked down to 48 cents,’ a 
sometimes even cheaper. In one case whi 
recently came under my notice, as an ince 


tive to school-room decoration a beautiful pil 
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ure in a ‘‘ massive solid gilt frame’’ was 
ffered with the library. The “‘ solid gilt 
rame’’ was, as might be expected, a delu- 
ion; as for the picture—I spare you a 
lescription of its horrors. This is not a fan- 
iful story, but a plain statement of the man- 
er in which rural and village school boards 
n some of our Western States are solicited to 
yvarchase libraries, and in which, alas, many 
lo purchase them. 

_ A good school library may begin in a very 
mall way. Twenty well-selected books are 
nore valuable than a hundred carelessly 
elected ones, and the need of economy 1s 
ften a real advantage, since it makes the 
eacher distinguish more carefully between 
ae essential books and those which are 
nly useful. A good library is a growth. It 
; never completed, and,is often more valuable 
hen it has gained by slow accretions the 
olumes that have been found to be indispen- 
ible to it than when it has sprung into being 
‘ke Pallas, fully equipped and ready to do 
usiness. 

Buy well-made books. Some people can- 


ot understand why books issued by reputable 
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publishers and dressed in very modest bind. 
ings should cost more than the department} 
store variety, with their wealth of ornamenta) 
stamping and their ‘‘ fool’s gold’’ decora| 
tions. But the teacher who has admitted th 
latter class of volumes into a school librar. 
knows, having learned by experience that 
well-made book is cheaper than a flimsy one 
even though its first cost be twice as great. TV 
should be a part of the education of ever 
boy and girl not only to know the pa | 
between a noble book and a common one, bu> 
also between an honestly made book and on¢ 
made to deceive. Especially should the books: 
of a school library conform to the mechani 
eal standard which Ruskin demanded, 
‘* printed in excellent form, for a just price} 
but not in any vile, vulgar, or, by reason 0} 
smallness of type, physically injurious for 
at a vile price. For we none of us need many 
books and those which we need ought to b 
clearly printed, on the best paper, and 
strongly bound.”’ 

It is perhaps unnecessary to urge thd 
teacher to beware of donations,— dead book 
which are generously bestowed upon the scho 
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library because they are of no further use to 
anybody. There is a current notion that the 
scope of a library is large enough to include 
any book, not absolutely immoral, which con- 
tains information. Of the large public 
library this is perhaps true, but the school 
library should be a working library and every 
book in it alive. Nothing quenches the pupils’ 
interest so quickly as an array of dry, unread- 
able, forbidding volumes. Throw them out! 
_ The school library has, in its relation to the 
pupil, a two-fold use: (1) it supplies good 
‘books for home reading — either such as ap- 
peal to the pupils’ individual tastes, or such 
as are recommended by the teacher to amplify 
the work of the class, and (2) it affords in 
the school-room an opportunity to get infor- 
mation on specific topics. Every good school 
library fulfils these two functions, and thus 
embraces both a circulating and a reference 
library. 

The foundation of the circulating section of 
the library should be the ‘‘ books of power ”’ 
which have been already suggested for the 
home library and for supplementary reading 
mn the school. As the school library in its 
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broadest sense includes all sets of books owned | 
by the school and used for supplementary | 
reading, there need be no duplication. The | 
library simply extends the range and amount | 
of this literary material, providing more than 
is necessary for the work of the reading class | 
and stimulating the child to follow up his ac: | 
quaintance with the great masters of Eng. | 
lish prose and poetry to whom he has a | 
introduced in the school-room. | 

In addition to this literary foundation, the} 
circulating section of the library should pro- 
vide good reading books on science, | 
geography, history, and kindred branches — 
‘“ books of knowledge ’? — which will add to 
the interest and value of the daily lesson and] 
give to the pupil a wider outlook. Here be- 
long such books as Tyndall’s ‘‘ Forms of 
Water,’’ Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Book of the Ocean,” 
Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Story of the Plants,’’ Ball’s 
“¢ Starland,’’ Jordan’s ‘‘ Science Sketches,” 
Livingstone’s ‘‘Last Journals,’’ all of whie 
not only extend but enliven and make mor 
effective the material of the text-books. 
list of several hundred books will be found i 
the Appendix to the present volume. 
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The reference section of the library is 
equally important. It is the laboratory where 
the pupil investigates literature and history 
and geography, using encyclopedias instead 
of test tubes and books instead of batteries. 
Every teacher knows that the knowledge 
which a child discovers is worth twice that 
which is given to him in his text-book, cut up 
and partially predigested. So the reference 
library has come to be a sine qua non in mod- 
ern education, and the fuller and more usable 
it is the more deep and sure will be the foun- 
dations provided for the pupil’s knowledge. 

- The reference library should contain, first 
of all, good dictionaries — more than one — 
‘a Webster’s International, Webster’s Imper- 
ial, Standard, or Worcester’s, and by all 
means a Century if the funds will permit ; for 
the Century gives more fully and exactly than 
any other dictionary the origin, the history, 
the organism of words,—and of all that a 
ipupil learns at school the one thing that marks 
his degree of culture is his knowledge of 
(words, his ability to use them rightly, to 
know them intimately, to distinguish between 
so-called synonymous words which mean quite 
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different things. Most words are full of a} 
significance that the uneducated person never 
feels, and in proportion as one recognizes | 
these finer meanings will he be able to appre- | 
ciate the highest literature. Besides the dic- 
tionaries, Roget’s ‘‘ Thesaurus of English 
Words’? and Crabbe’s ‘‘ English Syno- | 
nymes’’ are of great value in giving the pupil | 
this ability to make and to understand fine | 
distinctions. 
Then come encyclopedias, the most useful | 
of which we believe to be the New Internas| 
tional. This covers a wide range of subjects, 
provides enough information but not too 
much, is exact, authoritative and, withal, ex- 
ceedingly well written. If a second set can be 
purchased, it may be well to get the Britan- 
nica; but the Britannica is so full that the 
average child who consults it loses himself in 
its detailed and technical information and 
misses the salient fact for which he is seeking. 
Lippincott’s ‘‘ Gazetteer of the World ’’ is 
almost a necessity, and Lippincott’s ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ’’ is useful, though much 
of its information is to be found in the dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias. The best bio- 
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graphical dictionaries of living men and 
women are ‘‘ Who’s Who in America,’ and 
‘Who ’s Who ”’ (English), which should be 
replaced by new editions every three or four 
years, or as often as issued. A few good his- 
tories of the Eastern nations, Greece, Rome, 
France, Germany, England, and the United 
States; a standard geography, like Mill’s 
‘‘ International ’’ ; a historical atlas — Lab- 
berton’s is perhaps the best; a group of prac- 
tical science books which will enable children 
to identify the flowers, birds, and butterflies ; 
4 simple reference book on art, such as Hoyt’s 
“World’s Painters and their Pictures,’’ and 
n mythology, as Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable,”’ 
wr, better, Gayley’s ‘‘ Classic Myths in Eng- 
ish Literature ”’ ; finally, a book of familiar 
juotations — Bartlett’s, by all means, and a 
year book of current knowledge — either the 
“New York World’s’”’ or the ‘‘ Chicago 
aily News’ ’’ annual almanac,— these form 
the nucleus of a reference library which may 
re extended as the needs of the pupils de- 
aand and as the available library funds 
yermit. A fuller list is suggested in the 
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But with the finest possible dallecuicel of | 
books the school library problem is only half | 
solved. The pupil must be taught to use tha] 
library, else it has entirely failed of its pur- ! 
pose. There are unfortunately some schoold| 
in which the pupil, like the youth in the | 
Arabian tale, has treasures of priceless valcal| 
just before him, but cannot reach them because | 
he does not know the talisman which can | 
open the door. More than a half-century | 
ago, Emerson, with his prophetic insight, | 
voiced the need of a professorship of books, 
— of the employment of men or women in our 
colleges to teach the student how to unlock 
these treasures, where to go for instant in- 
formation on any given subject, and whom to 
trust as guides. This need is now met in 
some of our colleges and in a few secondary 
schools by reference librarians, who help the 
students in their researches and in some cases 
give them talks on the use of the ecard cata- 
logue, Poole’s Index, encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, systems of classification, and what- 
ever else may tend to make them familiar with 
the library and perfectly at home in it. In 
the graded schools, too, much excellent work 
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has been done by the children’s librarians of 
the great public libraries, who visit the school- 
rooms at the teacher’s invitation and talk to 
the pupils familiarly about books and how to 
use them. 
To learn how to read and to get the most 
out of books is the important thing in our 
school training. Carlyle has said: ‘‘ If we 
think of it, all that a university, or final 
highest school can do for us, is still but what 
the first school began doing,—teach us to 
read. We learn to read, in various languages, 
in various sciences; we learn the alphabet and 
letters of all manner of books. But the place 
where we are to get knowledge, even theoretic 
knowledge, is the books themselves! It de- 
pends on what we read, after all manner of 
professors have done their best for us. The 
‘true university of these days is a collection 
of books.’’ 
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ROOM in the sunniest corner of the 
library building, ample shelves well 
stocked with books, low tables around which 
sit a score of children reading, whilst a sweet- 
faced woman helps them find the books they 
want and introduces them to the world of the | 
great and wise, finally, an atmosphere of peace 
in which the hurly-burly of the outside world 
finds no place —this is what the public li- 
brary is giving to the children. 

It was not so very long ago that children in 
the public libraries, like dogs in the parks, 
were unwelcome unless kept in leash by a re- 
sponsible attendant. If one of tender years 
happened to stray into those awful precincts 
alone, he was gently but firmly shown to the 
door and told to run away. But all this is 
changed now, and some of our public library 
authorities are raising the question whether 
the children are not getting more than their 
just share of attention, to the neglect of their 
elders. 


| 
| 
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‘* The story hour, a which has come to be 
a recognized institution in our best public 
libraries, is doing as much as any other library 
influence to interest children in good reading. 
A certain period is set aside, sometimes regu- 
larly each week, sometimes on special occa- 
sions or holidays, when the children’s libra- 
rian, or an expert story-teller from without, 
who has both sympathy and discrimination, 
gathers the children about her and tells them 
the tales that form the basis of our best litera- 
ture. Listening to stories is the natural ap- 
oroach to reading from books, and is the first 
step toward the acquisition of culture. 

But it is not only in the reading-room that 
shildren are made to know and to love books. 
Ag Mahomet to the mountain, so the library 
oes to the child, if the child will not come to 
t. The idea of the peripatetic library — the 
‘ travelling library ’’ as it is now generally 
alled — is in line with modern progress. In 
hese twentieth century days space has been 
nnihilated by rail and steam, inertia has 
een overcome, locality has been destroyed, the 
yorld is on wheels. The commercial traveller 


rings his samples to the country merchant, 
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takes his order, and sends his goods in amt | 
incredibly short interval of, time; the uni- 
versity lecturer delivers six parallel courses 
of lectures in six States and appears at each | 
point regularly once a week; the political | 
orator addresses a crowd from the rear plat- | 
form of his special car, and almost before the | 
words of his parting injunction have faded | 
away is in the next town urging another 
audience to vote for Smith and defeat the ras- 
cal Jones; even churches are built in railroad | 
coaches, the itinerant evangelist ministering ] 
to a dozen charges and bringing his house of! 
worship with him. What then so natural in) 
these days of locomotion as the travelling? 
library ? 

We are probably indebted to the Scotch for 
the germ which has developed into this im- 
portant system of book distribution. Early 
in the last century — in 1810 I believe it was 
—a collection of religious tracts was circu- 
lated in Scotland, augmented a few years 
later by books of standard literature and 
science. These ‘‘ itinerant libraries,’’ so- 
called, flourished for more than two decades 
but finally died of inanition. Thirty years 
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1fter their disappearance Australia developed 
4 peripatetic system, and somewhat later the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge sent 
mut university extension libraries; but the 
rravelling library in this country dates from 
1889 and owes its origin to Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
lirector of the New York State Library, at 
Albany. 

The travelling library is simply an exten- 
sion of the State library, or in some cases, as 
n Wisconsin, of the county library,— twenty- 
ive, or fifty, or a hundred books being sent 
ut at a time and entrusted for three months 
ov six months to the care of a responsible per- 
on, who becomes a local or sub-librarian. 
“his local librarian loans the books to children 
s well ag adults, under a simple code of 
egulations, returning the entire library when 
t has served its purpose and receiving in ex- 
hange a new selection of books, thus keeping 

ive the interest of the readers and stimu- 

ting them to read. Stations are established 
1 village shops and post-offices, often in 
rm-houses at some distance from the towns 
‘ut conveniently located with reference to 
‘ie rural population. In a number of States 
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travelling librarians are employed. The trav- 
elling librarian is a real literary evangelist, | 
preaching the gospel of good books. He | 
strengthens the hands of the local librarian, | 
revives the flagging interest, establishes new 
centres, and carries light into the dark places. 
What a field of usefulness is open to him! 
Coming into personal contact with hundreds 
of people, young and old, to whom the world 
of books is a terra incognita, he rescues many 
a country youth from intellectual starvation, | 
fans in some the spark which shall kindle into | 
genius, and in others not so gifted stimulates 
the intelligent use of the powers which they 
possess, insuring at least better crops and 
broader citizenship. 

The transportation of the libraries from) 
place to place offers a problem which each} 
State is working out for itself. In some local-} 
ities, notably in the South, the railroads, rec-} 
ognizing the philanthropy of the idea which 
underlies this library movement, are shipping} 
the libraries without charge. In other parts 
of the country the local centre pays a nominal 
amount to cover the cost of freight. Mr. 
Dewey strongly advocates, and has already 
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put into commission in New York, a type of 
library wagon driven by a trained librarian, 
who, after the manner of the religious col- 
porter of a former generation, goes from sta- 
tion to station, carrying his books with him. 

The children have a large share in the trav- 
elling library. In most libraries from one- 
fourth to one-third of the books are adapted 
particularly to children’s use, and children 
are among the most devoted readers. In a 
‘small village in New York State a girl of thir- 
teen recently drew from a travelling library 
during the six months of its stay thirty-two 
‘books. A boy of fifteen drew twenty-five 
books. The statistics at other points show an 
interest almost as great. 

Several of our large city libraries, notably 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and the 
New York City public library, have adapted 
the travelling system to urban conditions and 
are sending out into the tenements trained 
children’s librarians, bearing good books. 
he books, in libraries containing from twelve 
to twenty volumes, known as ‘‘ home libra- 
ies,’’ are placed in the hands of certain fam- 
ilies, who agree to take care of them for a 
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specified time and to loan them to such neigh- 
bors as may wish to read. Little circles are 
thus formed — for the most part of children, 
though grown-up members of the families 
join in them, too. The library visitor comes 
once a week and talks to them, tells them 
stories — such stories as are told to the library 
children during the ‘‘ story hour.’’ Then 
she makes the connection between the story 
and the book, taking a volume from the case, 
and reading a few interesting pages from it. 
After a friendly hour she goes away, leaving 
the seed to germinate. When one set of books 
has been read through she brings a new set 
and takes the old ones back—very dirty, 
probably, but the city can well afford to burn 
them and buy more, for the books are making 
citizens, and these children who are learning 
to read good literature will not need so many 


policemen to look after them a few years 


hence, thanks to the library visitor. 

Nor does this beautiful and far-reaching 
philanthropy stop with the reading of books. 
The library worker gains the confidence of 
parents as well as of children. She learns the 


troubles and discouragements of the lower 
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strata of society, and is able to give help. She 
does much of the work usually accomplished 
by the ‘‘ friendly visitor ’’ of the charitable 
organizations, and does it more effectively, 
for the unfortunate ones who are most in 
need of aid and sympathy are shy in the 
presence of charity and often suspicious of 
the church. 

Another important movement in library ex- 
tension has to do with the placing of libraries 
in the schools, its aim being to bring into ac- 
cord the work of the two great educational 
influences of the present age, the public li- 
brary and the public school. When one stops 
to consider the many points at which the work 
‘of the librarian and the teacher overlap, it 
will be seen that a great saving of energy and 
an enormous gain in efficiency must result 
from this union. The function of the library 
is to put the right book into the right hands 
—not only into the hands that are out- 
istretched for it but into those in which it will 
do good. The librarian, busied with the de- 
tails of administrative work, purchasing, 
en cataloguing, keeping in order, 


hough she may have—and must have — 
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sympathy with the children who frequent the 
library, cannot come into that close relation- | 
ship with them which is enjoyed by the, 
teacher, who has them with her six hours in | 
every day, Sundays and holidays excepted, 
who directs their intellectual progress, and 
who comes to know their needs more intelli- 
gently and often more sympathetically than | 
even the parent. 

These considerations have led to the devel- 
opment of a system in which the public library | 
places its resources at the command of the | 
schools, the librarian giving of her practical 
knowledge of the books, and the teacher of 
her knowledge of the child. The librarian | 
visits the school and talks to the children, tells 
them how to ‘‘ find things’’ in books, tells 
the younger ones a few good classic stories and 
Suggests where they may find others, tells the 
older ones how to use a card catalogue, how 
to run down a reference, where to find good 
material to help them in their history and 
geography. The teacher makes individual ap- 
plication of the librarian’s generalities and 
fits a particular book to a particular want. 
The librarian is the specialist; she has at her 
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fingers’ ends the entire materia medica of the 
library, and is skilled in the uses of all sorts 
of books; but the teacher is familiar with the 
child’s constitution and habits, a sort of knowl- 
edge quite as important. Consultation of this 
sort is in line with modern practice and is 
yielding pronounced results in school-rooms 
where it has been tried. The books are sup- 
plied from the school library, so far as the 
school library can meet the demand; but be- 
yond that point the public library is drawn 
upon and offers from its greater resources a 
wide range of reference material and books 
on special subjects appropriate either to the 
work of the class or to the celebration of the 
‘annual festivals and the birthdays of great 
men and women. These books are sent to the 
'school-room for reference or distribution, and 
the school is thus made in effect a branch li- 
brary, or, if you please, a travelling library 
station. 

If the public library is convenient to the 
school — and in villages it always should be — 
the reference work is often best done in the 
jlibrary itself. This method has the double 
‘advantage of affording a quiet place in which 
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the pupil may work without distraction, and 
of familiarizing him with the library — help- 
ing him to acquire the ‘‘ library habit.”’ If 
the alliance of school and library accomplished 


nothing beyond this, it would be well worth — 


all the efforts that have been put forth in its 
behalf. 

The object sought by both librarian and 
teacher is the culture of the child — particu- 
larly the development in him of a discrimina- 
ting love of books, for this is the straight road 
to culture. The child is placed by law under 
the influence of the teacher during just those 
years when, if ever, the reading habit is 
formed and the trend given which determines 
the child’s intellectual life. It is a critical 
period, and no agency should be overlooked 
which can contribute toward the end in view. 

In such ways as these the public library is 
reaching out after the children. In the coun- 
try farm-house, in the city tenement, and in 
the school-room, as well as under its own roof- 
tree, it is bringing to them the knowledge of 
a great new world —a world of opportunity, 
of encouragement, of delight. It is extending 
their vision over distant lands and bygone 
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centuries, acquainting them with the secrets 
of nature and the mysteries of science, open- 
ing their hearts to the sweet influences of 
poetry, and pointing out to them the path of 
righteousness and truth. 
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LD Richard de Bury, writing his ‘‘ Philo- 
biblion,’’? more than five centuries ago, 
quaintly apostrophizes books: ‘‘ O books! Ye 
are the golden pots in which manna is stored 
and rocks flowing with honey, nay, combs of 
honey, most plenteous udders of the milk of 
life, garners ever full; ye are the tree of life 
and the fourfold river of Paradise. Ye are 
the stones of testimony and the pitchers hold- 
ing the lamps of Gideon, the scrip of David 
from which the smoothest stones are taken for 
the slaying of Goliath. Ye are the golden 
vessels of the temple, the arms of the soldiers 
of the Church, with which to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked.’’ 

Richard de Bury’s library was, no doubt, 
largely theological in its scope — as became a 
worthy churchman. There were, of course, 
copies of the Greek and Latin classics and a 
sprinkling of the more frivolous poets, which 


he excuses as being, on the whole, not antag- 
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onistic to truth, because a man ‘‘ may make 
of any subject, observing the limitations of 
virtue, a study acceptable to God.’’ But as 
during the Dark Ages, the monasteries were 
the houses of learning, and as monks were the 
writers as well as the copyists of books, it was 
inevitable that literature should take on a 
religious hue and that its function should be | 
regarded as particularly to strengthen the 
faith, and, as the good bishop put it, ‘* to 
quench the fiery darts of the wicked.”’ 

More than four hundred years after Rich- 
ard de Bury’s expression regarding the use of 
books, the Sunday-school library came into 
being,— and it is surprising to note how little 
change had taken place in the Church’s con- 
ception of literature. Books were published, 
it is true, which were merely entertaining, and 
some few which were both entertaining and 
ennobling, but the founders of the Sunday- 
school library frowned upon them, feeling 
that the books which the Church offered to her 
children should be religious books,— nothing 
else. This feeling resulted in a class of juve- 
nile literature which was unspeakably dreary ; 


and not only dreary, but puerile as well, for 
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its authors found it necessary to dilute their 
theology and administer it in story form, in 
order to induce the child to read it. 

This religious fiction was sharply distin- 
guished from all common or profane fiction 
and showed, with some variations, piety trium- 
phant and the sinner punished. The earliest 
Sunday-school literature was more or less sec- 
tarian, each denomination through its accred- 
ited publishing house issuing its own books 
and holding itself responsible for the strict 
orthodoxy of its output. Later, this idea 


gave way to the broader view that mooted | 
points of theology should be excluded from | 


Sunday-school literature — a plan which made 
the books a trifle less heavy, but did not alter 
their other characteristics. The heroes and 
heroines were still preternaturally pious and 


generally died young. Their pleasures were — 
unworldly, and their enthusiasms were of | 


that spiritual sort ‘which no healthy boy or 
girl can understand. I remember how in my 


childhood I disliked them — how I feared to. 


be too good lest I might in some faint way 
resemble them and might, like ious be 
marked for early death. 
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It was soon discovered that this literature 
had failed in its object, because no normal 
child would read it except upon compulsion, 
and having read it, was likely to be driven 
into an attitude of hostility to the things 
which it set forth. The conception of the 
Sunday-school library then underwent a 
change. It was secularized, and from being 
an effort at religious training it became 
merely a sort of lure, like the reward-of-merit 
ecard, the prize book, and the Sunday-school 
picnic. Oliver Optic and Henty displaced the 
pious stories of earlier years and Huckleberry 
Finn became a popular favorite. For a time 
this new idea of the Sunday-school library ac- 
complished its purpose, but as the public li- 
brary, growing in popularity and influence 
and extending along the same lines, has been 
able to place a fuller and better class of books 
within reach of children everywhere, the li- 
brary in the Sunday school has finally lost 
its power to attract, and has found no longer 
an excuse for being. Thus we hear of the 
passing of the Sunday-school library, and 
many eminent Sunday-school workers and 


speakers have sung its requiem. 
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For my part, I believe there is still a places 
for it. It will not be the library of the forme : 
generation with its cant and artificiality, no 
that of the present generation with its sensa4 
tionalism, but a library of pure, good litera+} 
ture at once attractive and ennobling — a lit+ 
erature which shall assist in the work of the 
Sunday school by teaching better morals and 
advancing higher ideals; and an important 
division of it shall be devoted frankly to sub+ 
jects connected more or less intimately with 
the study of the Bible. 

Will you serve with us, kind reader, on a 
committee entrusted with the reorganization 
of a library along such lines as we have indi+ 
cated? The destructive work must precede 
the constructive, and will prove quite stimu- 
lating, we are sure, for man is naturally i 
destructive animal, never quite outgrowing® 
the joy of smashing things; and to be turned 
into an average collection of Sunday-school 
books with a free hand causes all one’s savage 
instincts to rise up and take possession of him. 

Upon what, then, shall we first lay violentt 
hands? There is that long line of ‘ Elsie 
books,’’ with their vapid sentimentality, trac 
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ing the heroine from early childhood to old 
age and continuing the baneful succession 
through her children, grandchildren, and 
various kin. She is taken east, west, north, 
and south, to the World’s Fair, to Nantucket, 
to — Heaven knows where. There are thirty- 
five volumes of the stuff, including those de- 
voted to ‘‘ Mildred,’’ a friend of Elsie’s, who 
also grows up, is married, and has children 
expressly to provide material for more vol- 
umes. This is probably the most useless lum- 
ber that we shall find in the library. Into the 
dust-bin with it! 

Then there are the ‘‘ Prudy books’’ by 
Sophie May, intended for somewhat younger 
readers. Shall they share the same fate? 
Perhaps you suggest that they are interesting 
to small children, rather bright — in spots — 


and really do no harm. Faint praise, it must 


be confessed, and yet not altogether war- 
ranted. For while one or two volumes of this 


sort may furnish innocent diversion, what 


shall we say of thirty? Children are fond of 


them, no doubt. So are they fond of pie, but 


pie in unlimited quantities is generally held 
to be inferior to bread as an article of diet. 
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| 

The most remarkable feature of both the 
Prudy and the Elsie books is their persisten) 
continuity. Each volume contains the ger ’ 
of another, suggesting those cleverly madi 
nests of boxes devised, I believe, by th 
Japanese, each box of which on being opene 
discloses another within, a little smaller, unti 
the investigator reaches one so tiny as to seeni 
scarcely worth opening at all. Yet he has no} 
reached the end! It is wonderful how long 
before he reaches it. | 
That shelfful of books with worn bindings 
indicative of much use, are the Oliver Optis 
output, the delight of two generations of boy 
The writer was recently asked for an opinion 
as to whether these books are harmless, and a} 
first was inclined to deal leniently with themi 
I remembered a small boy who some thirty 
years ago or more — [ will not say how man 
more —read them and named his dogs ei 
rabbits,— yes, and even insensate spools 
after their heroes, and acted out the gloriou 
fights of Waddy Wimpleton and Tommy Top 
pleton, or shut up the vicious Shuffles in th, 
brig of the Young America. I rememberee 
how he squandered the small earnings of sev? 
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eral weeks to hear their accomplished author 
in a public reading, and actually shook hands 
with him after it, and went away with a sense 
of awe greater than if he had touched the hand 
of royalty. Many men of the present genera- 
tion have that kindly feeling for Mr. Adams 
which is born of boyish memories. But have 
you ever reread one of his books since your 
peg-top days? I did, as an experiment, partly 
in the interest of literature and partly, I con- 
fess, with a hope that I might feel again one 
of those rare thrills that used to come with 
the reading of them — but I did not finish the 
book. I stopped midway with that sense of 
mingled sorrow and humiliation which often 
follows the disillusionment of a first love. 
Seen in the light of maturer judgment, these 
heroes of Mr. Adams’s are tawdry enough, 
and their declamations suggestive of cheap 
melodrama. The best that can be said of the 
Optic books is that they are not immoral; as 
for their literary quality, they are the veriest 
elaptrap. In number they are imposing, there 
being one hundred seventeen. What can be 
expected from a writer who chooses to spread 


his energy over so wide a space? 
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A successful rival of Oliver Optic for the 
favor of the present generation of boys ig 
George A. Henty, the English war corre 
spondent. He has written only seventy-thres 
books, and is therefore not entitled to quite 
the consideration due to the achievements of 
his somewhat older American contemporar 
Yet in his seventy-three volumes he has give 
us considerable more bloodshed than we fing 
in Oliver Optic’s one hundred seventeen. He 
fairly revels in gore. His admirers point td 
the fact that he is writing history, and there! 
fore finds it necessary to introduce a quantity 
of slaughter; but history is not all slaughter 
and boys will grow up into more peaceful citi 
zens if they have rather less of that sort o4 
thing. With Henty, history is only a back 
ground for a story, and often, as he portrays 
it, not a very consistent or truthful back 
ground. From ‘‘ The Cat of Bubastes’’ t 
Buller’s campaign in South Africa, he touches 
almost every period, but his best books are 
those describing the modern English warfare: 
of which he himself was an eye-witness ané 
about which he is therefore competent t 
speak. 
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We now reach the Reverend E. P. Roe’s 
novels, once in high repute for Sunday-school 
libraries and much read by those who abstain 
from ordinary fiction, deeming it trivial, but 
who feel justified in taking deep draughts of 
this particular sort because of its religious 
stimulus. Mr. Roe’s books belong to that 
class of fiction the heroines of which Miss 
Repplier has happily described as ‘‘ dividing 
their time impartially between flirting and 
praying, between indiscriminate kisses and 
passionate searching for light.’’ Now, no rea- 
sonable person can object to a good, frank 
love story, such a story, for example, as ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor ”’ or ‘‘ Lorna Doone ”’; 
but your stories in which religion is used as 
a mask for love-making, or in which love- 
making is employed as a sugar-coating for a 
sermon, are bad, and the sooner we throw them 
out the better. 

As for Miss Rosa Nouchette Carey, there 
is little in her volumes worth the reading. 
Miss Wetherell and Miss Amanda Douglas I 
place, on good authority, in the same class. 
I have not read their books. In view of the 
brevity of life and the fact that there is more 
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good literature in print than I can ever hop) 
to acquire, I have followed Bacon’s sugges} 
tion and have been content with reading a fevy 
of these volumes by deputy — with muell} 
sympathy, be it said, for the deputy. | 

But, happily, there is a pleasanter side tl 
this discussion. It is the constructive sida} 
Having disposed of the rubbish, what shall 
we put in our library? 

First of all, books that help to build chait 
acter. By this I do not mean formally rg 
ligious or formally moral books, or, in fac} 
any formal sort of books whatever. The mora 
influence of a book is like the fragrance of | 
flower. It is intangible. A moral which oll 
trudes itself repels a child. He must not kno} 
that there is in the book a sermon for hing| 
It is better that the author who writes || 
should not know. But a good man or womaif 
writing for children—and writing wit 
judgment and literary skill — cannot ani] 
more help making a morally helpful book thar 
_ he can help influencing morally the peop)| 
with whom he comes in contact. He will ux! 
consciously write himself into his work. : 

Many books have been written, like those «| 
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a former generation already referred to, 
whieh are exceedingly moral, yet which fail of 
any influence because they are so insufferably 
dull. Therefore the second qualification of a 
good Sunday-school book is that it shall be 
interesting,— interesting not so much to the 
bookworm who will read anything, but to the 
normal child who likes life and action and 
who will not read any book in which he does 
not find them. 

The third qualification is that the book shall 
have literary merit,— that it shall be a real 
book, not a clumsy imitation of one. Charles 
Lamb in one of his essays writes: ‘‘ I confess 
that it moves my spleen to see these things in 
books’ clothing perched upon shelves like false 
saints, usurpers of true shrines.’’ There are 
many books written to instruct or to entertain 
the young which fall into Lamb’s classification 
of biblia a-biblia, together with ‘‘ court calen- 
dars, almanacs, draught-boards bound and 
lettered at the back, ‘ Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy ’’’; etc. They are not books in the lit- 
erary sense; there is nothing literary about 
them. Their authors presume upon the all- 
embracing appetite of childhood, and think 
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that the young reader will not know that haf 
is being cheated. They are like the bricks} 
which the man fed to the ostrich. The os) 
trich ate them thankfully, but they did not} 
agree with him, and he died. | 
Now, it may not be the function of the Sun.| 
day school to teach literature,— aside from 
the literature of the Bible,— but in teaching} 
morals and religion it cannot afford to ignord 
anything that will minister to the child’s com 
plete development ; least of all can it afford tol 
give him that which will weaken one of his| 
finest faculties. The German government rej] 
quires that its army officers visit the art galy 
leries and go to the opera a reasonable num.| 
ber of times each year. This is not to mak ' 
them better soldiers, but to make them bette i 
men. Surely, the aim of the Sunday school} 
should not be less inclusive. i 
These, then, are the three requisites of a 
good Sunday-school book: moral influence,| 
interest, and literary strength. It may be} 
argued that these are also the requisites off 
a good public library book for children, on} 
of a good school library book. In a broad 
sense this is true, but the Sunday-school li-} 
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brary should emphasize somewhat more 
strongly the moral element and give less atten- 
tion, except in the department of Bible study, 
to the merely informational. 

Fiction there should be, and plenty of it, 
provided only it is strong and true. For the 
older readers, Scott and Thackeray and Dick- 
ens and George Eliot; for the younger, the 
standard stories already mentioned as suitable 
for school and home. I think the Sunday- 
school book which impressed me most as a boy 
was Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘ In His Name,’’ 
a strong and beautiful story of the Waldenses. 
This is a type of the best fiction for young 
people, a book that leaves with one a sense of 
the beauty of righteousness, that strengthens 
faith, that gives to life a fuller and a deeper 
meaning, and that brings one a little nearer 
to the Author of life. 

Other works not so religious in spirit have 
a similar effect. Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little 
Women ”’ and ‘“‘ Little Men ”’ exercise a pro- 
found influence for good by showing the 
charm of a pure, healthy, joyous home life. 
It cannot, perhaps, be expected that all of 
Miss Alcott’s stories should be as good as 
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these, but ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned Girl ”’ is no# 
far behind them. 
Susan Coolidge has written a few g009) 
books and others not so good. Her “‘ Kat 
Did ’’ books start well, but her last titled 
‘¢ What Katy Did Next,’’ is a naive admissioy| 
of an exhausted inventive faculty. She fini} 
ishes her heroine in three books, and deservei 
credit for not dragging her through six. | 
Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy 1 
and ‘‘ The Little Princess ’’ (the revised ven 
sion of ‘‘ Sara Crewe ’’) are interesting an 
helpful; so are Mrs. Dodge’s ‘‘ Han 
Brinker,’’ ‘‘ The Land of Pluck,”’ and ‘‘ Doni 
ald and Dorothy ’’; Mrs. Jackson’s stories! 
‘* Ramona ”’ for ther older children, ‘‘ Nelly’ 
Silver Mine ’’ and ‘‘ Cat Stories ’’ for t 
younger; Mrs. Richards’ ‘‘ Captain J anu 
ary,’’ ‘‘ Melody,’’ and ‘‘ Queen Hildegarde’”| 
Miss Wiggin’s ‘‘ Rebecca,’’ ‘ Timothy *} 
Quest,’’ and ‘‘ Polly Oliver’s Problem a) 
Mrs. Whitney’s ‘‘ We Girls,’’ ‘ Homespu:| 
Yarns,’’ and ‘“‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood 7%} 
Miss Jewett’s ‘‘Play Days,’’ ‘‘Betty Leiil 


eester,’? and ‘‘Betty Leicester’s Chris?| 
mas.”’ 


| 
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Of stories of boy life, Hughes’s ‘‘ Tom 
Brown at Rugby ’’ deserves the first place. 
More modern and appealing somewhat more 
strongly to American boys are the stories of 
Ralph Barbour, ‘‘ For the Honor of the 
School,’’ ‘‘ The Half-Back,’’? and ‘‘ Behind 
the Line.’? Mr. Barbour is probably writing 
too much and his later stories are not as good 
as his first. Holland’s ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicas- 
tle,’? Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier School 
Boy,’’? Page’s ‘‘ Two Little Confederates,”’ 
and J. T. Trowbridge’s glowing pictures of 
boyish activity are always popular. 

From contemporary English and Scotch 
writers we have some of the best stories for 
young people that have ever been written. 
William Black, Ralph Connor, Ian Maclaren, 
George Macdonald, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, and 
Miss Ewing have widened the range of our 
children’s reading and have given them both 
good literature and a moral uplift. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
with these later stories our young people 
should not be allowed to lose sight of the 
novels of Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth. 


They are not in very high repute during these 
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strenuous modern days and, it must be corti 
fessed, are not very stirring. But they a 
natural and simple and healthful,— far mori 
healthful than our highly spiced modern fiw 
tion. Charlotte Bronté, too, and Jane Portes 
and Mrs. Charles should find a place in o 
list. 
Then, leaving Fiction, there is the field Dt 
Biography. Biography is the moral, respon 
sible element in history. It is history in th ! 
concrete. Aside from showing the influenc}} 
that an individual may exercise on the worls| 
or the nation, it offers to the young the stimu 
lus of great examples. I should recommens| 
not so much the biographies of Cesar and 
Napoleon as of Washington, of Franklin, oF 
Lincoln, of Nelson, of Robert L. Stevenson 
of Horace Greeley, of John G. Whittier, 0} 
Frances Willard, of Louisa M. Alcott. One o| 
the most stirring biographies of recent time} 
is that of John G. Paton, missionary to the! 
New Hebrides, edited by his brother, James) 
Paton. It is thrilling enough to suit any boy? 
and it emphasizes the point so often over: 
looked, that success in life is not always to be 
measured by conventional standards, and thai} 
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to do good is better than to be famous. Bal- 
four’s ‘‘ Life of Stevenson,’’ Southey’s ‘‘ Life 
of Nelson,’’ Scudder’s ‘‘ George Washing- 
ton,’’ Butterworth’s ‘‘ Boyhood of Lincoln,’ 
Elbridge Brooks’s biographies of Lincoln, 
La Fayette, and Grant, Dr. Hale’s ‘‘ A New 
England Boyhood,’’ Miss Bolton’s books of 
‘‘ Boys and Girls who became Famous,’’ Par- 
ton’s ‘‘ Captains of Industry,’’ Riis’s ‘‘The 
Making of an American,’’ Booker Washing- 
ton’s ‘‘ Up from Slavery,’’ Helen Keller’s 
‘“ Story of My Life ’’— these are but types 
of the sort of biography that generates moral 
force. 

History should be represented, as in the 
school or public library. Lowell, in his ad- 
dress at the opening of the public library at 
Chelsea, concisely expressed its ethical value 
when he said: ‘‘ It teaches that there is a 
sternly logical sequence in human affairs, and 
that chance has but a trifling dominion over 
them,— teaches perhaps more than anything 
else the value of personal character as a chief 
factor in what used to be called destiny.’’ 

Geography, Travel, Nature, and Science 
will find a place, of course, but not so impor- 
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tant a place as in the school or public libres 
since these branches are for the most part ini 
structive rather than inspirational. Local cons 
ditions will have much to do in determining! 
the proportion which they should bear to th 

rest of the library. If the public library ig} 
not easily accessible or not much used by thei 
children, books of this character should b i 
more numerous than otherwise. | 


opportunities for both inspiration and oul! 
ture. This part of the library will appeal to 
young people approaching manhood and ||} 
womanhood,— at that period when the mind ; 
is open to receive impressions and the heart 
quick to respond to noble thoughts. Emer-| 
son’s Essays, Ruskin’s ‘“‘ Sesame and Lilies,’’ | 
“‘ Ethies of the Dust,’’ ‘‘ Crown of Wild | 
Olive,’’ and ‘‘ Athena, the Queen of the Air ’’; 
Van Dyke’s ‘‘ The Blue Flower ag Driv | 
mond’s Addresses and ‘‘ Natural Law in the | 
Spiritual World,’’ Hamilton Mabie’s ‘‘ Books | 
and Culture ’’ are representative of the class. | 
A few books of wholesome counsel will be read | 
with interest and profit at this stage. Such 
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are Smiles’s ‘‘Self-Help,’’ Mathews’s ‘‘Get- 
ting On in the World,’’ Bishop Spalding’s 
** Education and the Higher Life,’’ Clarke’s 
** Self-Culture,’’ Lubbock’s ‘‘ Pleasures of 
Life,’? Munger’s ‘‘ On the Threshold,’’ Wil- 
_son’s ‘‘ Making the Most of Ourselves,’’ and 
Mrs. Starrett’s ‘‘ Letters to a Daughter.’’ 
Books of practical sociology, like Miss 
Addams’s ‘‘ Democracy and Social Ethics,’’ 
Riis’s ‘‘ Children of the Poor ’’ and ‘‘ How 
the Other Half Lives,’’? Dr. Henderson’s 
** Modern Methods of Charity,’’ and Wood’s 
*‘ The City Wilderness ’’ may be included in 
this section. They will enlarge the sympathies 
and emphasize the brotherhood of man. 
Poetry, too, should be made much of. It is 
the medium through which the finest minds in 
all ages have expressed the deepest truths. 
Who like the poet can touch man’s heart 
and arouse the best that is in him? Tennyson 
and Browning and Longfellow and Lowell and 
Whittier and Sidney Lanier, to say nothing of 
the older and greater poets, have not only 
made life larger and sweeter but, what is 
more, have made mankind better. The Sun- 
day school can do no greater service than to 
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put these great moral teachers within reac 


of the young. 

We now come to that literature which | i 
distinctly the province of the Sunday scho at 
the literature of the Bible. To this a larg 
part of the energy of Sunday-school librariary 
and library committees should be directed, fai} 


for the Sunday school to dopant upon th} 
printed lesson helps alone as it is for the pul 
lie school to depend upon its text- book: 
There must be a study or reference library. | | 
This Biblical literature should include, fir : 

a good Bible dictionary,— Hastings’s Dis} 
tionary of the Bible (one volume), and Di 
tionary of Christ and the Gospels (two Vol 
umes), are undoubtedly the best. Then ay 
up-to-date atlas, such as MacCoun’s ‘‘ 7 
Holy Land in Geography and History,”’ ‘| 
Harmony of the Gospels,’’ Stevens and Bu: 
ton, a few standard works on Biblical histor} 
and literature — not too technical,— amonil 
which we should name prominently Kent 
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‘¢ History of the Hebrew People,’’ Soares’ 
‘* Heroes of Israel,’’ Abbott’s ‘‘ The Temple,”’ 
and McFadyen’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Lit- 
erature of the Old Testament ’’; Rhees’s 
‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ Burton and Mathews’s ‘‘ Construc- 
tive Studies in the Life of Christ,’’ Mathews’s 
‘‘ History of New Testament Times,’’ Bart- 
lett’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age,’? and Moulton’s 
‘‘ Literary Study of the Bible.’’ 

There should be a few good books for teach- 
ers, treating of the pedagogy of Sunday- 
school work. Burton and Mathews’s ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples and Ideals for the Sunday School,”’ 
DuBois’s ‘‘ The Point of Contact in Sunday 
School Teaching,’’ Forbush’s‘‘ The Boy Prob- 
lem,’’ Coe’s ‘‘ Education in Religion and 
Morals,’’ Elizabeth Harrison’s ‘‘ Study of 
Child Nature,’? and Sully’s ‘‘Studies in 
Childhood ”? indicate the line of thought. 

The literature of missions should not be 
overlooked. Many Sunday schools are not 
greatly interested in missions — more ’s the 
pity. Perhaps it is because the superintend- 
ent is not greatly interested in them. A mis- 
sionary organization in the Sunday school or 
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the missionary committee of the Christian E ny 
deavor Society can do much to awaken an i ri 
terest, but they can do it most effectively b,| 
getting bright and readable missionary liter, i 
ture into the hands of the young people} 
Many Sunday schools depend for their mi 


i} 
} 


sionary inspiration upon chance talks from re} 


turned missionaries who happen to be in th) 
neighborhood. No comment is necessary om 
the average missionary address of this sort 
Most of us have at one time or another fe | 
its depressing influence — some of us ver! 
many times. If instead of these talks out 
young people could get their inspiration fron} 
the brightest minds in the missionary field} 
in words carefully thought out and expresseaq| 
in literary form, there would be inspiratio: 
indeed. That notable series of books whicll 
includes Hodgkins’s ‘‘ Via Christi,’’ a genera 
introduction to the study of missions, Mason’: 
‘‘ Lux Christi ’’ (missions in India), Griffis’s 
“Dux Christus ’’ (missions in China), and 


Parsons’s ‘‘ Christus Liberator ”’ (missions in| 


titles, are full of life and interest. 


Having selected our Sunday-school library; | 
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we are confronted by the problem of how to 
handle it. The methods commonly in use are 
twenty years behind the times. An inex- 
perienced youth is often selected as librarian 
— not because of any fitness for the place but 
simply to give him something to do and to 
keep him in the school. It is good for the 
boy, but bad for the library. This librarian, 
without any special knowledge of children’s 
literature, is called upon to assist the pupils 
in selecting their books — often to select the 
books for them. In some cases he is even 
permitted to choose and buy new books. The 
children take what he gives them and try in 
vain to get interested. 

The methods of distribution are even more 
primitive. In some Sunday schools a crowd 
of children may be seen each week at the close 
of the session standing impatiently before a 
little window in the wall, each waiting for a 
book, and in most cases getting at last some- 
thing that he did not want. Titles often tell 
nothing. Perhaps he asked for ‘¢ A Rose in 
Bloom,’’ thinking it was something about 
flowers, or for ‘‘ The Jewish Spectre ”? under 


the impression that it was a ghost story. 
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It is of vital importance that the Sunday | 
school library be placed in competent handsé 
Books, however good, are worth nothing un. | 
ment so to handle the library that they shals) 
be read. Dignify the office of librarian by se] 
curing for it the best equipped man or womar) 
in the church — one who is familiar with chil, 
dren’s literature and, if possible, conversant} 
with modern library methods. Such men and] 
women are willing to take classes in the Sun-| 
day school; they should be willing to under| 
take this work, which is quite as important) 
and for which their training has perhaps par 
ticularly fitted them. | 

The librarian need not be expected to dc} 
the detail work. For this purpose several] 
assistant librarians should be chosen fron] 
among the young men or women of the} 
church —the custom has been to employ 
young men, but the gentler sex are, I think, 
usually more successful in gaining the confi-} 
dence of the children. It should be under-| 


stood that the duty of a librarian, and of ani 
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paste labels. He should advise the children 
as to what books are most interesting and 
what are the best for certain things, and the 
children should be encouraged to ask ad- 
vice. It is an excellent plan to set aside a 
period each week,— perhaps on Sunday after- 
noon or at some other time than the school 
hour,— and invite the children to come into 
the library, to handle the books and to find 
out what they really want to read. The li- 
brarian may give them a little talk similar to 
that of ‘‘ the children’s hour,’’ which has 
done so much in the public library to en- 
courage reading. 

Besides the librarians, a strong and active 
library committee is a necessity. This should 
consist of from three to seven members, in- 
eluding the librarian. They should be selected 
because of their ability and their knowledge 
of children as well as of literature. They 
should decide upon all books considered for 
admission to the library, adding constantly to 
their list as new books appear or as older 
books of merit, previously overlooked, are re- 
discovered. I know a Sunday school where 
the control of the library is placed in the hands 
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I] 
of a ‘‘ governing board ”’ of fifteen member 


selected from among the trustees and leadir}} 
members of the church,-each one making 2 
annual subscription of five dollars and thi 
solving the problem of financial support. T | 
governing board appoints a library committs 


from the church at large, while the librariat | 
is elected by the teachers of the Sunda} 
school. The librarian selects his own assist 
ants. ] 
Next in importance to the management at 
the library and the selection of its books is il| 
catalogue. This should be printed in conveal 
ient form, classified by subject and grade, an} 
a copy placed in the hands of every pupil 
the school. The arrangement should be alph 
betical under each subject heading, but opi 
ions differ as to whether it should be arrange} 
by title or by author. I very much prefer t | 
latter arrangement. It is in line with mode i 
library usage, and emphasizes to the child th] 
meaning of authorship. It teaches him the} 
in every author’s work there are certain chai | 
acteristics which, if they please him, will lea 
him to read more. 


! 
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The classification is also a disputed point. 
Perhaps the simplist is something like this: 

1. Fiction. 

2. Myths, Fables, and Fairy Tales. 

3. History and Biography. 

4, Geography, Travel, and Adventure. 

5. Stories of Animals and Birds, Nature 
‘and Science. 

6. Essays and Miscellanies, including In- 
dustries, Art, Government, and Social Studies. 

71. Poetry. 

8. Biblical Study and Teachers’ Books. 

9, Missions. 

Under each division give (1) library num- 
ber, (2) author, (3) title, and (4) approxi- 
mate age of pupils to whom the book is 
adapted, thus: 


FICTION 
y Author Title Ages to which adapted 
Hearing Reading 
4g “Abbott, Jacob: Malleville 8 11 to 16 


Story of a group of children on a visit among the 
White Mountains. 

2, Alcott, Louisa M.: Little Women 8 11 to 18 
The home life of an interesting family of girls. 
Fine. 

3. Alcott, Louisa M.: Little Men 8 11 to 18 
Boy life at a delightful home boarding-school. 
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A brief annotation under each title, or, , 
least, under titles that are not self-descripti| 
is a great help to the pupil and saves mai 
a disappointment. | 

With an efficient librarian, a judici rh 
library committee, a reasonable appropriati 
and a good catalogue, the problem of the S 
day school library ceases to be a proble| 
Thus equipped, the library becomes a pow 
for good —a worthy adjunct to the Sunda! 
school. Neither the public library nor t 


gartens, or in study clubs, or in lectun| 
courses, for all these good things can be foun i) 
outside, yet it surely is the church’s privilegy 
to help to make the most of man, and the tim | 
has passed when religion could be considereo)) 
as a thing apart from life. 
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THE ILLUSTRATING OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


N a shelf in my library is an old vol- 

ume, now yellow and dog-eared, which 
was a treasure of my grandmother’s child- 
hood. It was one of the few picture 
books vouchsafed the children of a century 
ago. I regard it with more than a book-loy- 
er’s affection, and am constrained to look at it 
when at all pessimistic about the juvenile 
books which are being put forth by the pub- 
lishers of to-day, for it emphasizes, as noth- 
ing else can, the development in the art of 
making books for children, and teaches us to 
be thankful for what the young people of the 
present generation have escaped. This volume 
is ‘‘ A New Hieroglyphical Bible for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Children ; 
Being a Selection of the most useful Lessons 
and most interesting Narratives, Scripturally 
Arranged, from Genesis to the Revelation, 
Embellished with Familiar Figures and Strik- 


ing Emblems Elegantly Engraved. . .- 
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! 
Recommended by the Rev’d Rowland H| 
M. A., New York: Printed for and publish 
by the Booksellers. MDCCXOVI. ”’ ! 
Preface further informs us that the autho3| 
object is ‘to imprint upon the Memory | 
Youth by lively and sensible images the sacr | 
and important truths of Holy Writ,’’ a} 
that “‘ the utmost attention has been paid 1 


select such pasaged) for illustration and e} 


most interesting.’? Turning over the leay 
we find one of the first ‘‘ obvious and impd 
tant truths ’’ to be the following, labell| 
‘““ Exodus xxxix, 28,’’ without a suggestion || 
context: ‘‘ And a Mitre of fine linen, ax} 
goodly Bonnets of fine linen and lini} 
Breeches of fine twined linen.’’ The “‘ strii 
ing emblems elegantly engraved ”’ consist«} 
of an episcopal mitre, two sunbonnets, and} 
pair of boy’s trousers —the pictures takin} 
the place of the words which they are su} 
posed to represent, and thus forming a Sor] 
of illustrated rebus, to attract and interest tl} 
young. 
Contemporary with this stimulating v. | 
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ume, was the well-known New England 
Primer, with its crude representation of 
Adam’s Fall, and its mildly exciting picture 
of Mr. John Rogers being consumed at Smith- 
ville, with a cheerful smile upon his face, and 
““ His Wife with nine small Children & one 
at her Breast following him to the Stake.’’ 
The period which gave to the children of 
America the Hieroglyphical Bible and the 
New England Primer did not recognize the 
humorous or the fanciful as in any sense legi- 
timate matter for the young, though the 
children’s books of that epoch appeal to us of 
to-day with a humor which is quite irresisti- 
ble. A child’s book was then a serious matter, 
and mere amusement was an end for which it 
‘never aimed. The child was considered as 
- quite able to amuse himself without assistance, 
and the proper function of the book was to 
instruct, correct, and admonish. As the New 
England Primer had tls Thy alate ete 
- mend, This book attend.”’ 
But it is now to the illustrations rather 
_ than to the text of these books that I wish to 
eall attention. They are fairly typical of the 
wood engraving of that period, though prob- 
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ably not the best work that could then be do 
Bewick in England had made, some thirty « 
forty years earlier, his really admirab) 
‘‘ Book of British Birds,’? and ‘‘ Book ¢ 
British Quadrupeds,’’ but wood engravi 
had not come to be regarded as a fine art, am 
was used mainly to advertise merchandise, qj 
call attention to the sailing of ships, and oces 
sionally as a vehicle for imparting moral 
religious lessons. Bewick’s books were so fa} 
superior to anything that appeared for almos 
a hundred years afterwards that they do ne 
seem to belong to the epoch which produces 
them. 
Turning from the juvenile volumes of th 
beginning of the nineteenth century to thos 
of to-day is like passing from a darkened room} 
out into the sunshine. Illustrating is now 
distinct art, and illustrating for children i 
an important branch of it. Some of the be 
artists of the present generation have devote: 
their lives to the service of the child ; and t 
function of illustrating has risen from merel/} 
embellishing the text to really interpreting it 
We sometimes speak of the illustrations of. iff 
book, in connection with its typography an; 
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binding, as its ‘‘ mechanical features,’’ but 
this characterization is not as often made as 
formerly, and should not be made at all. The 
pictures of a child’s book are an organic part 


of it. They are as much to the child as the 
text — often more than the text — and deter- 


mine in many cases his literary likes and dis- 


likes. The interpretation which the artist 


gives to Cinderella may decide whether she is 
to be admired or only pitied, and Robinson 


Crusoe may be made an altogether kind and 


friendly person or a frightful semi-savage. 
This influence is, of course, especially strong 
in the case of the very young. A picture is 


the simplest and most elementary expression 
of an idea. It precedes written language. 
The savage told his primitive stories by means 


of picture-writing before his descendants 


‘learned the use of letters; and as the child- 


hood of the individual is a counterpart of the 
childhood of the race, the child to-day expects 
the picture to tell his story also, before the 
text is open to him. 

If we grant the importance of pictures in 


- fixing the child’s impressions and forming his 


tastes, we must see to it that he has good pic- 
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tures — pictures, first of all, that will attract 
him, for if they do not attract they will notf 


influence him, unless it be negatively. Then,} 
while they attract they must also cultivate his! 
ideals of beauty and his appreciation of ail 
for how is he to learn what good art is unless} 
it is often before him? And, finally, while it# 
is not the function of children’s pictures, as} 
it is not the function of art in the large, tal 
teach morality, they should teach nothing that | 
is low, cruel, or debasing. | 
Having stated, then, as the first requisite off} 
good juvenile pictures that they must attrac ¥ | 
the child, the question arises, What sort oft} 
picture does the child prefer? This is ‘not 
easily answered. I have experimented wit 
children in different grades of the publiey 
schools, and with others who have never at | 
tended school. The experiment has shown) 
that the tastes of children vary almost asi 
much as those of adults, and that they change: | 
as the child develops. There are, however, | 
several well-defined likes that belong to every | 
normal child. | 
The child likes color. The normal, un-|| 
trained child likes bright color. A red hat 
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attracts the infant, while a black hat does not. 
But as the child grows, he comes to see beauty 
also in subdued tones, and his training helps 
him to do this. He should never be taught, 
however, to despise pure, bright color. The 
love of it is the natural heritage of the child, 
and he should never outgrow it. All that we 
need concern ourselves about is to show him 
‘the beauty of harmonious combinations, and 
he will soon come to dislike those that are in- 
harmonious. 

Again, the child naturally likes a broad, 
‘simple treatment, whether in color or in black 
and white. This fondness for simplicity is 
somewhat modified, as he grows older, by an 
interest in detail, but it may safely be affirmed 
that a child of two years or less does not want 
detail in a picture. He wants only a distinct 
impression. My little girl, at the age of two, 
preferred a series of simple outline drawings 
in a First Reader to all her other pictures. 
There was a cat which she could see at a 
glance, and a cup which she instantly recog- 
nized as a familiar friend. This stage was 
passed in due season, and she began to show 
interest in a cat with a bell around her neck, 
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and a cup with figures on it; but it was nd 
until the perceptive faculties had developed 
that the love of detail came to her, and eve 
when it did come, it did not supplant th 
fondness for simple treatment and clear i ! 
ages. It does not do this in any normal chilo| 
This outline drawing, combined with broacs 
flat color, is exemplified in the populaj 
““ poster style ’’’ of illustrating. It seems t 
be a suggestion from the Japanese, who hay, 
surprised the world by the effectiveness an) 
the rare decorative quality of their art. Thi] 
poster style has the elements which appeal Hf 
children. It may be regarded as the child | 
own method of expressing his ideas of forni 
as he draws his outline with a pencil and fill 
it in with the colors from his paint-box. Bul 
it is adapted only to the simplest subjects, ani 
many modern illustrators make the mistake of 
trying to show by means of it all the detail| 
of a complex story. Figures in the fore 
ground, background, and middle distance ax 
hopelessly entangled, perspective is ignoree| 
and the effect is dire confusion. When the ii 
lustrations are reproduced in line, withoul 
the aid of color, as in Howard Pyle’s Robi 
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Hood illustrations, the result is often abso- 
lutely chaotic. 

_ Another mistake which is being made by 
‘modern illustrators for children is an affec- 
‘tation of the antique and the conventional. 
The child is confronted with archaic line- 
drawings suggestive of Diirer and the early 
German wood-engravers. All the life and 
dramatic interest of a situation are conven- 
tionalized out of it, and the dead remains are 
set forth in faded colors, with a decorative 
framework of historic ornament. Walter 
Crane is perhaps the best known exponent of 
‘this style, though the influence of it may be 
‘seen in the work of many others of our most 
popular illustrators. This conventional im- 
pulse appears in concentric spirals of hair 
and beard and in ellipsoid clouds lying on a 
sky of parallel lines. Now a child does not 
want to sce his Crusoe or his Sindbad stiffened 
into a Knave of Spades. He does not care for 
the decorative. What he wants is life. 

A boy of eight made a fair criticism on one 
of these crowded, flat, ultra-conventional il- 
lustrations when he gave as his reason for not 
liking it, that it was ‘‘ all muggled up.’’ The 
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illustration was one of Charles Robinson’s 


but was in that artist’s most involved manner, 
No modern illustrator perhaps possesses mor 
sympathy than he with children, or can mak 
more delightful figures of little folks when h 
keeps to the simple treatment, but he often 
attempts more than the method which he h 
chosen will allow. What is true of Robinsor! 
is true also of Crane, Pyle, Heywood, Sumner| 
the Rhead brothers, and other illustrators 
whose skill and whose artistie sense is uni 
questioned, but who have become so wedded te 
this particular method as to refuse to recog} 
nize its limitations. 
One of the best exponents of the legitimate 
use of line-drawing is the French illustrator 
Boutet de Monvel, who appreciates the beaut 
of simplicity and who possesses, moreover 
that rare sympathy with child nature whic 
is so essential in the drawing of pictures fo} 
children. Jessie Willcox Smith shows in hei 
work the same characteristics and is probabl: 
the most successful delineator of child lif? 
and child character whom we have in thii 
country. 
Another quality which is almost a sine qu 
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non in pictures for children is action. Chil- 
dren like to see things go, and the figures 
which appeal to them are those which are do- 
‘ing something. A boy in the second grade 
| chose a spirited picture, ‘‘ A is for archer,’”’ 
by Stuart Hardy, in preference to a decorat- 
ive treatment of Grimm’s girl at the well, by 
Crane. When asked why, he replied, ‘‘ Be- 
eause I like to shoot.’’ The picture must tell 
a story in order to interest the average child, 
and the story must be such as he can appre- 
ciate. This leads me to say that Hardy is one 
of the most satisfactory of modern illustrators 
for children. He is known mainly through his 
black and white pictures in the Nister books, 
—Mother Goose, Andersen’s and Grimm’s 
- stories, and a few other volumes of the same 
class. His figures are drawn with a few strong 
strokes of the pen, and depict beautiful and 
lovable children. Abbey, Reinhardt, and 
| others of that class of standard illustrators 
whose work is not particularly for juvenile 
books, need not be mentioned here. What 
they have done for the young people has been 
done with the same fidelity to truth and artis- 
tic feeling which mark their other work. 
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Fannie Y. Cory has done some excellent juve 
nile illustrating, and is yearly gaining Ly 
strength and vigor. Lucy Fitch Perkin 
shows in her later work, the true artist ‘i 
touch, and her graceful, airy figures are ¢ 
distinct contribution to the work of the fiel 
which she has chosen. 

Beauty is a quality which children are no 
slow to discover and appreciate in a pictur 
They like pictures of beautiful children 
Maud Humphrey’s little doll-faced cherub) 
are perhaps a shade too pretty. Certain boy : 
upon arriving at the superior age of twelve oj 
fourteen years, affect to scoff at them, but it ij 
doubtful, after all, whether this contempt i) 
not directed mainly toward the elaborats 
frills and ruffles which encircle them,—a 
their artificiality, in a word, rather than a 
their prettiness. Kate Greenaway’s quain| 
little figures are particularly attractive, an 
though the fitful esthetic impulse which gay. 
them birth has passed away, there is som 
thing too sweet and artistic in them to le. 
them grow old. Reginald Birch’s children aré 
always popular. True, they are idealized chi 
dren; if they were not, they would lose mucl 
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of their charm, for children themselves are 
idealists. Their admiration goes out toward 
the things that are different from the every- 
day, and an ideal face appeals to them when 
an ordinary face does not. The tendency of 
modern art is to despise beauty and to strive 
for individuality. It is unfortunate that more 
have not attempted to combine the two. 

As to the grotesque, it does not appeal 
equally to all children. Young children usu- 
ally dislike it, though they are sometimes 
fascinated by it, as animals are charmed by a 
serpent. There is in most children a stage 
which begins at the age of about six or seven 
and lasts for several years, during which this 
desire for the extravagant, the uncouth, and 
the terrible sometimes becomes a passion. To 
ail to recognize the craving is usually to 
drive your children to satisfy it surrepti- 
tiously with the worst possible material. 
There is the grotesquely fearful and the 
grotesquely comic, and both have their fasci- 
mation at this period. Your child will 
probably try your soul by discarding the artis- 
tic picture books which you have bought him, 
and by showing a decided preference for the 
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adventures of ‘‘ Buster Brown ”’ and “‘ ti 
Katzenjammer Kids’’ as depicted in viv} 
red, blue, and yellow on the pages of the Sui 

day newspaper. Discourage these pictures 
all means, but give him something good | 
take their place — something that is comic; 
without being vulgar. Kemble and Pet} 
Newell have given the children some exqri 
sitely funny things— mostly in black Bt 
white. Denslow has done some good work 
color, though he often comes perilously neg 
the line of vulgarity. An expurgated editic 
of his ‘‘ Father Goose,’’ which should ont 
about one picture in ten, would make an e| 
cellent nonsense book. Of modern illustrato 
who handle grotesque subjects, Frederi¢ 
Richardson perhaps shows as much delica¢ 
and artistic appreciation as any. 
As to the grotesquely terrible, the chi’ 
must have a little of it if he insists, but don 
let him have it at night if you value eith) 
his comfort or your own. He must be treate 
tenderly at this period, and the imaginati: 
nature, which is then most intense, must be | 
trained as to lead him to enjoy the fanciful | 
beauty rather than in ugliness. Fairies a. 
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etter than hobgoblins, and he should be al- 
ywed all the fairies he wants, until he out- 
rows them and asks for something more sub- 
tantial. 

Children like animal pictures in almost any 
orm — dictionary and geography animals in- 
luded. The most delicately fanciful treat- 
nent that has perhaps ever been given to the 
mimal creation is that of F. §S. Church. 
Yhurch’s animals combine the imaginative, 
he poetic, the grotesque,— all with the most 
Jelicate sense of humor, and with a sympa- 
etic touch that makes the child at one with 
chem. 

So much for what the child likes. But his 
pictures should not only give him what he 


should be manifest in them. The child will 
find color in the vivid pictures of the Sunday 
newspaper already referred to, and at first he 
will appreciate it in that form quite as much 
as in the most artistic color plates which can 
be obtained. He will find a broad and attrac- 
tive treatment in the advertisements in the 


street cars, and will be quite pleased with 
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them. He will find action in the scraw! 
which he makes upon his slate, and will satisfy 
his craving for the grotesque with the crudes 
of caricatures. But here is where he need 
careful and discriminating guidance. Let hij 
books be illustrated by a master hand, and ad 
custom him to the best art. It will not be 
long before he will recognize and appreciat 
it. By the best art, I do not mean necessaril 
that of Botticelli or of Raphael, though hi 
should know some-of the world’s great ar 
works as soon as he is old enough to undex 
stand them. I mean simply true art, whethe} 
the drawing be that of a cathedral or of a tia} 
cup. There are too many illustrators who tr? 
to atone for poor draughtsmanship by 1 
wealth of carefully wrought details — tex: 
tures, shadows, and all that. Scores of amat 
teurs have found a market for their work i 
the multiplicity of modern books, but thei: 
touch is readily discernible. Their figures ar¢ 
wooden, and their faces are expressionless 
They are not artists; they are apprentices. 
The child naturally assumes that the pi 
tures which adorn his books are right pictures 
and from them he gets his ideas of drawing 
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his first impression of what art is. There is 
no harm in giving him such entirely natural 
and enjoyable scrawls as those which illus- 
trate Lear’s Nonsense Books. He is not de- 
eived by them. He takes them as a joke, and 
the joke is healthful and stimulating. These 
mictures of Lear’s, with all their erudity, are 
far more expressive than many finished pic- 
tures which the child finds in his books, and 
which he supposes to be in some sort a stand- 
ard of artistic excellence because they pre- 
tend to be something. Do not buy him books 
hich are falsely or poorly illustrated. Bet- 
ter give him no pictures at all than wrong 
ones. Should he not be taught good art as 
well as good literature? Many a parent con- 
ifesses with regret that he does not know the 
difference between a good and a poor picture. 
Tf he does not, he should see to it that his chil- 
‘dren know more about such matters than he 
‘nows himself; and if he cannot trust himself 
to select their picture books, he should ask the 
assistance of some friend in whose discrimina- 
ation he has confidence. The well illustrated 
book costs a little more, sometimes, than the 


poorly illustrated book, and if it costs more it 
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is worth more. Often it does not cost mer! 
but only requires a little care and judgmen 
in its selection. 

We come now to the moral effect of picture! 
While they are not to be considered primari 
as a vehicle for teaching morality, they shoul] 
never by inference or example teach immor 
ity —and by immorality we mean anythi 
that is mean or degrading. I have before 
a child’s book in which several boys are pi 
tured as having tied a tin can to a dog’s tai 
and being immensely amused at the struggle 
of the poor beast to rid himself of it. T 
accompanying story ends with the moral th 
this was a very wrong thing for the boys 
do, but the artist has not expressed this sa 
ing conclusion. Both story and picture a 
bad, for while one boy will pity the dog, ax 
other will think it a good joke and wil 
perhaps decide to try it on the next unfortu 
nate canine that crosses his path. 

A small boy of my acquaintance beca 
highly interested not long ago in the adven 
tures of a naughty youth presented in th 
comic supplement of a well-known newspape 


The youth in the newspaper shampooed hi 
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sister’s hair and anointed the poodle with a 
mixture of ink, glue, and the family hair 
tonic, leaving the remainder of the compound 
in the bottle for the use of his father and 
‘mother. The results as pictorially set forth 
were so intensely amusing that the small ob- 
server immediately took steps to repeat them 
in real life. Much mischief is suggested in 
such ways as this, and the suggestions come 
from artists who have little sympathy with 
children — knowing them mainly as a theme 
to make jokes about. 

Analyze the humor in the funny pictures of 
| our newspapers, and you will find that in nine 
cases out of ten it rests upon somebody’s mis- 
fortune,— an apple-woman upset by an auto- 
mobile, a sleeping tramp annoyed by small 
boys, an absent-minded old gentleman walk- 
ing into a tank of water. Such are the sub- 
| jects that are given to our children to make 
them laugh,— while we are trying to teach 
them to be thoughtful of the comfort of oth-— 
ers, genuinely polite, and considerate of every 


' one. 
All this emphasizes the point that the true 
artist for children must have sympathy for his 
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audience as well as experience with them 
must know what is good for them, and mus 
love them too much to offer anything that ij 
not of his best. The artist shows his characte) 


the children will unconsciously imbibe fro : 
his pictures heroism, gentleness, and nobilit 
Let it be a mean character, and its influence} 
will be mean. Fortunately there are plenty 


children’s books, and who. are putting int¢ 
their work not only skill and genius, but alse 
good judgment, sympathy, and love. 

Let the parents and teachers — those whe 
buy books for the children of the presen 
generation — but discriminate in their choice 
realizing that the picture is as important as 
the printed page in forming taste and in| 
fluencing character, and they will soon see ir 
their children the results of this powerfu. 
educative influence, They will see, too, ar 
improvement in the illustrations of the books 
which are being offered to the young. Pub- 
lishers will not issue poorly illustrated book 
if it is found that well-illustrated books are in 


—_— 
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demand. It is thus in the power of book- 
buyers to raise the character of all books by 
demanding what is best, not what is most ex- 
pensive, but what is elevating both to the 
taste and to the morals. 
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| 
! 
} 
MOTHER GOOSE 


{fey these twentieth century days, Mothe 
Goose needs no advocate to establish he 
claim to a place in literature. The time i 


ture is often faulty. It is hard for the grown 
up to divest himself of the wisdom that the: 
years have brought him, to become, for th 
time, simple and artless, to look out once more: 
through the clear eyes of childhood, and judg | 
a child’s rhyme or story frankly by what it. 
means to the child. But we are now coming 
to recognize that childhood has a literature of 
its own, and that though we may be too wise: 
to fully appreciate it, it is quite as important 
in the mental development as is the literature: 
of maturer years. 
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Mother Goose is the starting point from 
which mankind begins its knowledge of books. 


The novelist whose latest volume is in its hun- 
| dreds of thousands, and whose name is in the 
mouths of the multitude, probably gained his 


first notion of fiction on his mother’s knee, 
from the somewhat highly colored story of 
the old woman who swept the cobwebs out of 
the sky; the poet’s first pastoral was ‘‘ Little 
Bo Peep,’’ his first tragedy, ‘‘ Ding, Dong, 
Bell.’’ These nursery rhymes have trained 
the ear and stirred the imagination of genera- 
tions of children, and are worthy of adult con- 


sideration not only because of their venerable 
antiquity, but also because of their peculiar 


- fascination for the child mind. 


As for Mother Goose, the author, we must 


eonsign her to the realm of myths, for she 


appears to be even less substantial than 


Homer and of that mystic company of Cyne- 


wulf and Saemund the Wise, who personify 


the story-telling spirit that produced our 


earliest folk-lore. Some forty years ago an 

ingenious gentleman of Boston claimed to 

have identified her as Mistress Elizabeth 

Goose, or Vergoose, who flourished in that city 
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between the years 1712 and 1720; and thi 
effort to give her a local habitpticg was 
once accepted with joy by a large part of thay 
reading public which expects of its author) 
concrete and absolute existence. The Ver 
goose story stated that our nursery laureat 
was the mother-in-law of one Thomas Fleet, 
printer; that she lived with his family ove 
his shop in Pudding Lane (now Devonshir| 
Street); that she habitually repeateg 
nursery rhymes and songs for the delectatior 
of Fleet’s children, and that said verses b 
came so popular in Pudding Lane, that Flee 
thinking to turn an honest penny, publisheg 
them in 1719, under the now famous titl 
** Mother Goose’s Melodies.’’ The story w 
uncontradicted for years, but at last tha 
higher critics got hold of it and exploded it 
Tt all seems now to have originated in a cleve. 
newspaper article written by a certain Johx 
Fleet Eliot, great-grandson of T. Fleet, th: 
printer, who desired to embellish his familz 
tree and make readable history. No one eve? 
saw this edition of the ‘‘ Melodies ’’ printee 
by Fleet in 1719, and all the evidence we hay: 


is Mr, Eliot’s word that another gentlemar 
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named Crowninshield — then deceased — had 
‘mentioned having once encountered a copy in 
| the library of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety at Worcester, Mass., which, however, 
‘subsequent search failed to discover. 
| Mother Goose’s grave was also pointed out 
in the old Granary Burying Ground, and is 
‘still visited by an occasional deluded pilgrim. 
But the grave is marked with the name of 
“Mary Goose, wife to Isaac Goose,’’ who 
© dee’d October ye 19th, 1690,”’ thus dividing 
the honors of Goosehood; for Mary, wife to 
Isaac, is clearly not Elizabeth, mother-in-law 
to Fleet, whose fictitious singing of nursery 
jingles in Pudding Lane dates twenty-five 
years after Mary’s interment. An English 
‘writer in ‘‘ The Spectator ”’ several years ago, 
‘discussing this Pudding Lane story, face- 
‘tiously suggested that the name Goose might 
be a corruption of Gosse, and that his distin- 
guished compatriot, Mr. Edmund — of that 
name — was probably a lineal descendant of 
the ancient lady for whose ditties he has 
shown so deep a regard. 

If we are to seek the genesis of Mother 
Goose, we must go farther than Boston and 
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earlier than 1719. Mr. Andrew Lang has di 
covered in Loret’s ‘‘ La Muse. Historique, * 
published in France in 1650, the followin 
verses : 


Comme un conte de la Mére Oye, 
Se trouvant fabuleux et faux 


‘* Mais le cher motif de leur joye, | 
Ils déviendront tous bien pénauts.’?’ | 


The second line is the significant one; ‘* Li 
a Mother Goose story,’’— which, in the ne 
line, is shown to be ‘‘fabuleux et faux.7 
Clearly, then, Mother Goose was known to th 
French more than two hundred fifty years ag’ 
as the typical teller of extraordinary ane 
fanciful tales. 

Some think they can find the origin of thi 
name in ‘‘ Queen Goosefoot ’"— (Reine Pé 
dauque), a nickname given to the mother o 
Charlemagne because she was said to be wel 
footed. But this requires of the imaginatiox 
almost too great a strain. 

The earliest date at which Mother Goos 
appears as the author of children’s stories ii 
1697, when Charles Perrault, a distinguisheo 
French littératewr, published in Paris a littl 
book of tales which he had during that anc 
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che preceding year contributed to a magazine 
xmown as ‘‘ Moetjen’s Recueil,’’ printed at 
The Hague. This book is entitled ‘* Histoires 
ou Contes du Temps Passé, avec des Morali- 
tés,’’ and has a frontispiece in which an old 
woman is pictured telling stories to a family 
group by the fireside, while in the background 
are the words in large characters, ‘‘ Contes de 
ma Mére WOye’’—Tales of my Mother 
Goose. 

_ These tales were eight in number, consist- 
ing of the children’s classics: Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, The Sisters who Dropped from 
their Mouths Diamonds and Toads, Blue- 
beard, The Sleeping Beauty, Puss in Boots, 
Cinderella, Riquet with the Tuft, and Tom 
Thumb — or Little Thumb (Petit Poucet), as 
he is here called. Riquet with the Tuft is the 
‘only one of the collection which seems not to 
have maintained its popularity in English and 
American collections. 

Perrault himself was a man of some impor- 
tance in his day — an advocate, a public offi- 
cer under Colbert, and a member of the 
‘French Academy. Yet, though he wrote an 


ambitious series of biographies and a life of 
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himself, in which he recounts his public serv’ 
ices, his claim to a place in literature to-da, 
rests upon this little volume of ‘“‘ Mothey 
Goose Stories,’? which he gathered from v 
rious sources and retold, using the name 0} 
his son because he thought them too insignif? 
icant to own, himself. The earliest mention 
of an English version of these tales seems ta 
be an advertisement in a London paper 0} 
1729, referring to ‘‘ Tales of Passed Times,’| 
translated by a Mr. Samber, and published by 
J. Pote. 
It is thus clear that Mother Goose was 0: 

‘ 


French extraction, and of at least respectabl 
antiquity. But thus far nothing has beer 
heard of her Melodies. She began her exist! 
ence as the racontcuse of fairy tales, not al 
the nursery poetess. 

The idea of collecting well-known rhymes 
for children and of attributing them to this 
fabulous story-teller seems to have originated 
with John Newbery, the London publisher’ 
who has been justly styled the father of chil: 
dren’s literature in England, and it is more 
than probable that Oliver Goldsmith editeG 
the first collection. This book, which was en- 
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titled ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Melody,’’ appeared 
not much later than 1760. We know that 
Goldsmith did hack-work for Newbery during 
five or six years at about this period, that he 
‘wrote the child’s story of ‘‘Goody Two 


‘Shoes,’’ which Newbery published in 1765, 
and that he was interested in children’s litera- 
ture. Certain earmarks, too, are to be found 
in the preface to the ‘‘ Melody ’’ which sug- 
gest his authorship. 

The full title of the book is ‘‘ Mother 
Goose’s Melody: or, Sonnets for the Cradle. 
In two Parts. Part I contains the most cele- 
brated Songs and Lullabies of the old British 
Nurses, calculated to amuse Children and to 
excite them to Sleep. Part II, Those of that 
sweet Songster and Muse of Wit and Humour, 
Master William Shakespeare. Embellished 
with cuts, and illustrated with Notes and 
Maxims, Historical, Philosophical, and Crit- 


@eal.’’ 

The collocation of nursery rhymes and 
Shakespeare seems at first thought illogical 
and displeasing, but when it is noted that the 
Shakespearean selections include simply such 
songs as ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks,’’ “‘ You 
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Spotted Snakes,’’ and ‘‘ When Daffodils B 
gin to ’pear,’’ it shows that the collection wai 
made by one who loved good literature an¢ 
who felt that a child’s book of poetry woult 
be enriched by having in it these little gem) 
of verse, which we of to-day are beginninj 
anew to repeat to our children. | 

The selections embrace many of the familia: 
old nursery rhymes, together with some whic} 
have been omitted from modern collections o4 
account of their coarseness, and others whicl 
seem to have been simply overlooked. Eae} 
selection is accompanied by a foot-note o} 
comment satirizing the heavy J ohnsonial 
scholarship of that day, and the constant e 
forts of editors to point a moral. 

Most of us remember the melancholy rhym| 
here called ‘‘ A Dirge,’’ which relates ho 
** Little Betty Winckle she had a pig,’’— th) 
same being ‘‘ a little pig—not very big,” 
who ‘‘ when he was alive lived in clover. Bui 
now he’s dead and that’s all over.’’ In th) 
Newbery collection this rhyme is accompanie« 
by the following scholarly note: 


| 
; 
| 


‘¢ A Dirge is a song made for the Dead; bu 
whether this was made for Betty Winckle or her Pi, 
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is uncertain; no Notice being taken of it by Camb- 
den, or any of the famous Antiquarians.— Wall’s 
System of Sense.’’ 

The rhyme regarding the old woman who 


lived under a hill is followed by this note: 


me °° This is a self-evident Proposition which is the 
very Essence of Truth. She lived under the Hill, and 


if she is not gone, she lives there still. Nobody will 
\presume to contradict this.— Creusa.’’ 


_ Following the familiar ‘* Little Tom 
‘Tucker,’’ who, it will be remembered, sang 
for his supper, and finally was overwhelmed 
by the problem of getting married ‘‘ without 
e’er a wife,’’ the scholarly editor remarks: 


| €To be married without a wife is a terrible 


‘Thing; and to be married with a bad Wife is some- 
‘thing worse; however, a good Wife that sings well 
is the best musical Instrument in the World.— 


| Puff endorff.”’ 
Enough of this old book has been quoted to 
‘show its quaintness. If Goldsmith did not 
have a hand in it, Newbery at least published 
‘it, and it was exceedingly popular in its day. 
Probably no original copy of the Newbery 
“Mother Goose is now in existence, but the book 
was reprinted by Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, 
Mass., about 1785, and several copies of the 


Worcester edition are preserved, one of which 
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has been photographed and reproduced in f. 
simile by Mr. W. H. Whitmore of Bost 
The illustrations are as quaint as the te 
and are of the same grade of excellence | 
those of the New England Primer, which al 
peared at about the same time, and whid 
may have been engraved by the same hand. | 

Another collection of nursery rhymes whic 
was published during this period, perhaps t 
first American issue of its kind, was ‘‘ TH 
Famous Tommy Thumb’s Little Story-Book 
containing his Life and Surprising Adver 
tures. To which are added Tommy Thumb | 
Fables, with Morals, and at the end, prett 
stories, that may be sung or told. Adorne| 
with many curious Pictures. Printed an) 
sold at the Printing Office in Marlboroug! 
Street 1771.’’ A copy of this is to be foun! 
in the Boston Public Library. It contains th) 
story of Tom Thumb, seven fables, and nin) 
nursery rhymes, all but two of the rhymes,— 
namely, Little Boy Blue and Who did Kill 
Cock Robin? — having appeared in the New 
bery Mother Goose. This Boston Tommz 
Thumb book was probably a reprint of an: 
other English collection. 
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| The work of Newbery and his successors 
orms an important and interesting chapter 
n the history of children’s literature. The 
tory of it has been well told by Charles 
Nelsh i in a little book entitled ‘‘ A Bookseller 
f the Last Century,”’ published in London 
ome twenty years ago. 
' But we must leave Newbery and follow the 
levelopment of Mother Goose. Her popular- 
ty was not without its drawbacks. Other 
yublishers, seeing that she was bringing many 
b shilling into Newbery’s till, cast covetous 
4yes upon her, and soon John Marshall of 
Aldermary Churehyard, Bow Lane, London, 
deing seized with a spirit of high-handed 
yiracy, appropriated the ‘‘ Melody ’? almost 
verbatim, making only a few changes in the 
arrangement of the selections. A copy of the 
Marshall edition is still extant in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It was probably this that 
led Thomas Carnan, Newbery’s stepson and 
successor, to copyright in 1780 the original 
‘6 Mother Goose’s Melody,’ which had been 
published several years without copyright. 

In 1797 a quaint satirical booklet was 
printed in London, entitled ‘‘ Infant Insti- 
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tutes.’’ This seems to have been an essay ¢ 
nursery literature, written in a moc 
scholarly style, with comments on a num 
of jingles then evidently current, intends 
probably as a burlesque upon the work of t! 
Shakespearean commentators of that d 
The pamphlet was written by the Rev. Bapti 
Noel Turner, Rector of Denton, though i 
authorship was unknown until after the wrt 
er’s death. ‘‘ Infant Institutes ’’ contained! 
number of nursery rhymes, some of which he 
not been printed in ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’—b 
we hear of no other general collection un 
1810. In that year appeared ‘‘ Gammer G 
ton’s Garland; or, The Nursery Parnassus, } 
choice mineuon of pretty songs and ver 
for the amusement of all little good childr 
who can neither read nor run. Londos 
printed for R. Triphook, 37 St. James Stre: 
by Harding and Wright, St. John’s Square. 
It was edited by Joseph Ritson, an eminei 
scholar, critic, and antiquary, who gave mue 
attention to the origin and development | 
English ballad poetry. 

Gammer Gurton was evidently put forwar 
as a rival of Mother Goose. The name was 
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amiliar one, found originally in the old 
jomedy ‘¢Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’’ but 
used as a type of the ancient grandmother. 
Chis alliterative Garland contained nearly all 
yf ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Melody,’’ and about as 
much more material of the same sort, collected 
oy Ritson from all available sources. Gam- 
mer Gurton’s reign was, however, short, and 
t is to a Boston publisher that we look for 
the final establishment of Mother Goose as the 
autocrat of the nursery. 

At some time between 1824 and 1827, Mun- 
roe and Francis, a firm of Boston booksellers, 
doing business at what is now the corner of 
Washington and Water streets, published a 
book called ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Quarto, or Melo- 
dies Complete,’’ and in 1833 their successors, 
CG. S. Francis & Co., brought out a much 
larger book, the title-page of which reads 
‘“ Mother Goose’s Melodies: The only Pure 
Edition.’? Though this is advertised as 
‘‘ pure’? Mother Goose, and though it con- 
tains all but three of the original rhymes of 
Newbery’s edition, there is a plentiful alloy 
of Gammer Gurton, and of other rhymes 
which had escaped both authorities. In fact, 
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Gammer Gurton is at this point absorbed an} 
loses her identity in Mother Goose. T 
Munroe and Francis edition has been re 
printed in fac-simile, with an introduction 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

The last notable addition to nursery liter 
ture was made in England in 1842, whe; 
Halliwell, the well-known British scholar a 
Shakespearean critic, published ‘‘ The Nurs 
ery Rhymes of England,’’ which his title an 
nounced were ‘‘ collected principally fror 
oral tradition,’’ but which contained near!| 
all of Mother Goose, Gammer Gurton, and th 
American consolidated Mother Goose, beside 
much new material which the collector might 
well have allowed to remain oral tradition. 
is the most complete collection of nurse | 
rhymes ever published, and is interesting ti 
the student of folk-lore, though not altogethe 
profitable to the child. Much of it is coarse 
a great deal of it is silly, and unfortunatel| 
the coarsest and silliest of it has been repeate: 
ad nauseam in modern editions, to the lastin 
shame and humiliation of the mystic dame t 
whom it is now attributed. 

The fact is worthy of note that among co: 
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lectors and editors of nursery rhymes are to 
be found the brightest of scholars and it- 
térateurs, Goldsmith, Ritson, Halliwell, An- 


' drew Lang, who edited in 1884 perhaps the 


best children’s collection of jingles now obtain- 
able; Dr. Charles Eliot Norton, who made the 
collection contained in Book I of the “‘ Heart 
of Oak Books ’’; Professor Saintsbury, editor 
of the English volume, ‘‘ National Rhymes of 
the Nursery ’’; and Charles Welsh, one of the 


'best authorities on children’s literature in 


this country to-day. 


Thus far we have traced simply the printed 
existence of these rhymes,— the editorial his- 
tory of them. But when we go back of all 
that, and attempt to discuss when and where 


and how they first came into being, we open a 


wide field of exploration — as wide as the 


_ world itself, and as old as history. Take, for 
example, ‘‘ The House that Jack Built.’’ This 
and the story of the old woman who bought a 


pig (in older versions, kid) and found diffi- 

culty in inducing it to jump over the stile and 

‘ get, home to-night,’? came from the same 

source. They both originated in an old accu- 

mulative bit of verse found in the Chaldee and 
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also in the Hebrew. This verse proceeded 
step by step from the phrase: 
‘¢ A kid, a kid, my father bought 
For two pieces of money,— 
A kid, a kid,” 

Then appears a cat and eats the kid; follow-| 
ing this, a dog that bites the cat; then a staff! 
which beats the dog; then a fire which burns| 
the staff; water which quenches the fire; an | 
ox which drinks the water; a butcher who| 
slays the ox; the angel of death who kills the’! 
butcher; and finally the Holy One who kills | 
the angel of death. The last verse, translated, | 
reads thus: 


‘¢ Then came the Holy One, blessed be He, 
And killed the angel of death 
That killed the butcher 
That slew the ox 
That drank the water | 

That quenched the fire | 
That burned the staff 
That beat the dog 
That bit the cat 
That ate the kid 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of money,— 
A kid, a kid.’ 
To the Jews of the Middle Ages this quaint 
old verse had a religious symbolism. It was 
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salled the Haggadah, and was sung to the 
music of a rude sort of chant, as a part of the 
i‘ home service ’’ of the Passover. Its earliest 
ippearance in type, so far as I have been able 
‘0 learn, was in 1590, in a book issued at 
Prague. In 1731, a German scholar named 
ueberecht published in Leipzig the interpre- 
ation. The kid, an animal emblematic of 
purity, he claimed represented the Hebrews; 
he father who bought the kid, Jehovah; the 
"wo pieces of money, Moses and Aaron, 
chrough whom the Hebrews were brought out 
of Egypt; the cat, the Assyrians; the dog, the 
3abylonians; the staff, the Persians; the fire, 
he Greeks under Alexander; the water, the 
Romans ; the ox, the Saracens who subdued 
Palestine; the butcher, the Crusaders, who 
sxonquered the Saracens; the angel of death, 
‘he Turks, who succeeded to the possession of 
the land; the whole closing with a prophecy 
that the Holy One would in the end wipe 
jut the Turks and restore the promised land 
to his children, the Israelites. Both the song 
and the interpretation are still retained in 
the Jewish manual for the Passover service. 

The rhymes, ‘‘ Hush-a-bye, baby, upon the 
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tree top ’’ (originally ‘‘ Sing lullaby, baby, 
etc.) and ‘‘ Rock-a-bye, baby, thy cradle | 
green,’’ both suggest a pastoral, out-of-doy 
life, and are of great antiquity. The first 
quoted in a song called ‘‘ The London Me} 
ley,’’ printed in 1744. The same song ald 
contains ‘‘ Old Obadiah sings Ave Maria, 
and ‘‘ There was an old woman sold pudding 
and pies.’? Old King Cole was an histori¢) 
character, who ruled the Britons in the thir 
century A. D. Robert of Gloucester says 
was the father of St. Helena, and hence th 
grandfather of Constantine. 

** Jack and Jill’’ is drawn from Icelan 
mythology. The two children were suppos 
to have been stolen and taken up into t 
moon, where they still stand with the pail 
water between them; and the Scandinavia 
peasant will point them out to you on a cleé 
night when the moon is at the full, as w 
point out to our children ‘‘ the man in tH 
moon.’’ A myth almost identical with this 
found in the Sanskrit. 

‘When Good King Arthur ruled th 
land,’’ and stole ‘‘ three pecks of barley mez 
to make a bag pudding,’’ the event is sug 
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posed to have been commemorated in verse, 
though I believe no one has ever found any 
‘details of the seizure beyond those given by 
Mother Goose. 

‘¢ Thirty days hath September ’’ appears in 
Grafton’s Chronicle (1570), in a form slightly 
different from that to which we are accus- 
tomed: It there reads: 


| ‘¢ Thirty days hath November, 

| April, June and September, 

| February hath twenty-eight alone 
| And all the rest have thirty-one.’’ 


: Another variation is found in Winde’s 
Almanac for 1636, printed at Cambridge: 


| ‘¢ April, June, and September 

Thirty days have, as November. 

Each month else doth never vary 
From thirty-one, save February, 

Which twenty-eight doth still confine 
Save on leap year,— then twenty-nine.’’ 


Still another version is quoted in an old 
play called ‘‘ The Returne from Parnassus,’’ 
published in London in 1606. 

The first line of ‘‘ Sing a song of sixpence ”’ 
is quoted in Beaumont and Fletcher ’g ‘* Bon- 
duca ’’ (about 1615) ; ‘‘ A duck and a drake 
and a half-penny cake ’’ appears in J unius’s 
‘‘ Nomenclator,’? London, 1585; ‘‘ When a 
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twister, a-twisting will twist him in a twist ’/ 
is in Dr. Wallis’s ‘‘ Grammatica Lingua¢ 
Anglicanae,’? Oxon, 1674; ‘‘ Three Bling 
Mice ’’ is in a book called ‘‘ The Deutero; 
melia,’? published in London in 1609, wit 
music accompanying; ‘‘ Handy-dandy, Jack; 
a-dandy ’’ is a rhyme the repeating of whic 
was part of an old game — centuries old. I 
is referred to in ‘‘ Piers Ploughman ’’ (1362) 
in the lines: 
‘« Thanne wowede wrong | 
Wisdom ful yerne 
To maken pees with his pens, | 
Handy-dandy played.’’ 
To play the game, a small object was con) 
cealed in one of the two hands, which weré 
tightly closed and placed one upon the other 
with the question : 
‘« Handy-dandy, Jack-a-dandy, | 
Which good hand will you have? ’’ 


or, aS a variation, 


‘« Handy-dandy, riddledy ro,— 
Which will you have, high or low? ’’ 


Children to-day still play the game, though 
the rhyme is no longer connected with it. 
‘‘ Three children, sliding on the ice, all or 


a summer’s day,’’ is found in a book of 
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ig Choyce Poems,’’ published in London in 
: 1662, and later in a volume figuratively en- 
titled ‘‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,’’ dated 
11719. 


| 


| historical. Several of these have already been 


Many of the popular nursery rhymes are 


referred to. 


‘¢ Over the water and over the sea 
And over the water to Charley,’’ 


was an old Jacobite song, sung many a time 
in Scotland at midnight meetings in the ale- 


houses while waiting for ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 


Charley.’’ ‘‘ Charlie loves good ale and 
wine ’’ was another drinking-song of the same 
period,— some say a part of the same song, 
though that is doubtful. It also refers to the 


Young Pretender. 


‘¢ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray ”’ is an old 
Seotch ballad, well-known before the end of 
the seventeenth century. It refers to two 
young women of Perth, who fled to the coun- 


try during the Plague of 1645. There the 


lover of one visited them, carried the conta- 
gion, and they both, if not all three, died. 
The second verse, found in nursery collec- 


tions, in which Bessy is represented as keep- 
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ing the garden gate while Mary kept th 
pantry, is a comparatively modern corruption, 
The original ballad has four verses. It is 
little gem of its kind: 


‘< O Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 
They war twa bonnie lasses. 
They biggit a bower on yon burn-brae, 
And theekit it o ’er wi’ rashes. 


‘¢ They theekit it o’er wi’ rashes green, 
They theekit it o ’er wi’ heather; 
But the pest cam frae the burrows-town 
And slew them baith thegither. 


‘¢ They thought to lie in Methven kirkyard 
Amang their noble kin; 
But they maun lye in Stronach haugh, 
To biek forenent the sin. 


‘¢ And Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 

They war twa bonnie lasses; 

They biggit a bower on yon burn-brae, 
And theekit it o ’er wi’ rashes.’’ 


‘Little Jack Horner’’ is said by Mr: 
Andrew Lang to have lived in Wells, Somer- 
setshire, in the reign of Henry the Eighth 
and the plum that he pulled out of the Christ- 
mas pie was an estate formerly belonging tc 
the church, which was given him by the 
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jrown upon the dissolution of the English 
1onasteries. 

«Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a 
Ihief, ’? is supposed to refer to the Welsh up- 
lising early in the fifteenth century, when 
Jwen Glendower descended upon the English 
vorder and made trouble, for which he after- 
ivard paid dearly. 

| The familiar rhyme which narrates how the 
Sing of France went up the hill with twenty 
Beccand men, and subsequently came down 
igain, appeared in a little pamphlet called 
‘Pigges Corantoe, or Newes from the 
North,’’ published in London in 1642. It is 
here called Tarlton’s Song. As Tarlton died 
n 1588, it must be quite old. No one seems 
‘o have discovered what particular military 
movement it celebrates. It may have sug- 
zested that series of self-evident propositions 
veginning ‘‘ There was a crow sat on a 
stone,’’ which closes with the couplet, 


‘¢ There was a navy went to Spain, 
When it returned, it came again.’’ 


The latter is known to have reference to the 
failure of the English fleet against Cadiz in 
1625, 
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References to these historical rhymes mig? 
be multiplied indefinitely. There is “‘ an 
to remember the Fifth of November,’’ ref 
ring to the Gunpowder Plot; there is fi 
“* black man upon the black fone ”? which 
Charles the First; there is ‘‘ Hector Prot 
tor, dressed all in green ’’; there is ‘‘ T] 
Parliament soldiers,’? who are said to haj 
‘“ gone to the King ’’; and there is 

‘¢ Queen Anne, Queen Anne, you sit in the sun, 

As white as a lilly, as fair as a wand.’’? | 

Then there is the rhyme, ‘‘ London Bridj 
is Falling Down,”’ which celebrates an eve) 
in the early part of the eleventh centur 
when King Olaf, the Norseman, went to E 
land and broke down London Bridge after 
battle with King Ethelred. The victo 
found a place in the Norse sagas, and the fé¢ 
lowing lines from the ‘‘ Heimskringla ’’ e+ 
dently formed the basis of the nursery rhyne 

*¢ London Bridge is broken down, 
Gold is won and bright renown, 
Shields resounding, 

War horns sounding, 

Hildur shouting in the din; 

Arrows singing, 

Mail coats ringing, 

Odin makes our Olaf win.’’ 
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Ag one looks back over the history of these 
d rhymes, he is filled with wonder at their 
tality. Century after century has passed 
wer them and they still find a place in every 
rsery, a corner in the heart of every child. 
{any verses for children have been written 
a modern times, which to the adult mind 
sem more melodious and attractive, but the 
hild looks upon them with more or less of 
coldness. They may amuse him for a time, 
ut after all, it is his Mother Goose that he 
akes to bed with him. He knows nothing of 
ts antiquity nor of its history. He does not 
mow why he likes it; he simply likes it. 

| A story is told of the daughter of Horace 
Mann, who during the tender years of baby- 
100d was studiously kept away from the cor- 
~upting influence of all nursery nonsense, and 
srought up in an eminently proper intellec- 
sual environment. When she had become 
quite a large girl, she heard one day for the 
frst time, ‘‘ High diddle diddle,’’ and was so 
fascinated by it that she begged to have it 
repeated to her until she could learn it. This 
story proves not only the futility of keeping 
children in a strait-jacket, but also the inher- 
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ent attraction of Mother Goose aside from 
possibilities of association or training. 
What is the secret of this ever-fresh a 
ever-enduring popularity? Some thoughtfi 
persons have claimed to find in the old rhym 
hints of profound philosophy which th 
think is the preservative principle that he 
kept them through the centuries. Mrs. Whi 
ney, in her deliciously extravagant ‘‘ Mothe 
Goose for Grown Folks,’’ has found then 
fairly bristling with morals. She sees ii 
‘* Little Boy Blue ’’ an exhortation to yout! 
to shake off indolence and apply itself 
duty ; ‘‘ Little Jack Horner ”’ she conceives t 
be a satire on the egotism of the successfti 
man; ‘‘ Little Bo Peep ”’ offers comfort to thi 
disappointed ; ‘‘ Solomon Grundy ’’ is the epi 
ome of life —a simpler and more direct forr 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages ’’; ‘* The Ol! 
Woman who Lived upon Nothing but Victuall 
and Drink ’’ shows the longing of the ur 
satisfied soul after things spiritual; ‘‘ Jae: 
Sprat and his Wife ”’ illustrates the comple 
mentary character of human endowments,— 
each being fitted to its place in the econom; 
of nature. One of her interpretations 
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‘ Similia Similibus,’’ affects to show the 
neaning of ‘‘ The Man who Jumped into the 
3ramble Bush.’’ She says: 


‘< Old Dr. Hahnemann read the tale 

| (And he was wondrous wise) 

Of the man who, in the bramble bush, 
Had scratched out both his eyes 


‘¢ And the fancy tickled mightily 
His misty German brain, 
That, by jumping in another bush, 
He got them back again. 


‘6 So he called it ‘ homo-hop-athy,’ 
And soon it came about 
That a curious crowd among the thorns 


Was hopping in and out.’’ 

| Mrs. Whitney’s corollaries are drawn more 
in jest than in earnest, but other commenta- 
tors have made a ridiculously serious matter 
of it. We must remember that the popularity 
of Mother Goose springs from the child him- 
self,— and what child has any vital concern 
as to the lesson in ‘‘ Tittle Boy Blue’’? If 
he suspected that there is a lesson in it, he 
would lose interest at once. 

Neither is it the wit or humor that appeals 
to the child. Professor Saintsbury tells of 


an acquaintance who used to be mightily 
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amused at the line, ‘‘ Hotum, potum, paradi 
tantum, peri-meri-dictum, domine,’’ in whic; 
he said the phrase, ‘‘ paradise tantum,”’ 
only paradise — was the nicest thing he kne 
It is probable that whoever first evolved th 
choice pig-Latin had no thought of doing 
particularly nice thing, but perhaps wante! 
to burlesque some old Latin formula used bj 
the priests. At all events, the child sed 
nothing witty in it,—the jingle is what ay 
tracts him. 

The child takes little thought as to =| 
any of these verses mean. There are perha 
four elements in them that appeal to hi : 
— first, the jingle, and with it that peculia 
eadence which modern writers of children} 
poetry strive in vain to imitate; second, thy 
nonsense,— with just enough of sense in j 
to connect the nonsense with the child | 
thinkable world; third, the action,— for th 
stories are quite dramatic in their way; an: 
fourth, the quaintness. Many of the object 
which are referred to are entirely unintel 
esting to him in themselves, many of then 
entirely strange and beyond his horizon — 


and perhaps this quality of myster 
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so adds to them a certain charm. No 
child knows exactly what it was that Little 
Miss Muffet sat on,— and it is an interesting 
»xperiment to get from a dozen average chil- 
Jren their ideas on this subject. The concep- 
ions range all the way from a rocking-chair 
so a mushroom, and I have observed that the 
artists who illustrate Mother Goose are as far 
apart in their views as the children. Nor does 
the child have a very distinct idea of what 
Miss Muffet was eating. ‘‘ Curds and whey ”’ 
mean nothing to him. He suspects that the 
combination is something good,— perhaps 


( 


isomething resembling ice-cream, which is his 
most exalted conception of things eatable. 
What does interest him is the rhyme and the 
swing of the metre. ‘‘ Spider ’’ and ‘¢ beside 
her ’’ fall on his ear quite pleasantly. Then 
the has a vague feeling of sympathy or of con- 
temptuous pity for the heroine, conditioned 
‘upon his own relations with spiders in general. 
I remember, in my childhood, passing through 
both the sympathetic and contemptuous 
‘stages; the first, a quite delightful sort of 
terror, which made me half fear to hear the 
story ; the second, a complacent pleasure which 
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grew out of the consciousness of weakne 
overcome. 

What was it that so attracted Hora 
Mann’s daughter in ‘‘ High diddle diddle ’’) 
First, undoubtedly, the metre, which is 
waltz movement, suggesting all the aband 
of the unusual scene which it celebrates,— th 
emphasized by the alliteration in the first tw 
lines, like the beat of some barbaric tom-to 
There is, too, an excellent set of rhymes, e : 
cept in the emasculated modern version, whic 
substitutes ‘‘ sport ’’ for the good old En 
lish word “‘ craft,’’— meaning skill, strength 
and courage,— and thereby destroys the versé 
and the idea as well. Then there is the ver} 
intoxication of movement. Every one is doin} 
something. And, finally, there is the absolut! 
nonsense of it all. I do not wonder that thi 
verse has lasted three hundred years or so) 
it is good for at least three hundred more 
unless children grow too wise to love absurd¥ 
ties and too proper to feel the swing of a half: 
savage melody. 

Many good people have tried to improve 
Mother Goose. A familiar story is that of the 
Quaker who revised ‘‘ High diddle diddle ’ 
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“or his little Mary,— making the cow to jump 
under the moon, the little dog to bark, rather 
shan laugh, and the cat to run after the spoon, 
the dish being debarred from such action on 
account of the manifest impossibility of run- 
ning without legs. It is not recorded how 
little Mary received the emendations, but it 
may be inferred that she did not highly ap- 
prove of them. 
Every attempt to alter Mother Goose for 
the better has resulted in failure. To try to 
‘make her sensible is to destroy a large ele- 
‘ment of her charm. To modernize her is to 
lose that quaint flavor of things half-under- 
stood and wholly unusual, which appeals to 
every child. To expurgate her and try to 
‘make of her a moral teacher is to relegate her 
‘to the dust-bin. Some things there are in the 
‘old editions which are coarse to modern ears, 
and judicious editors wisely omit them, but on 
‘the whole, there is little danger that the ris- 
‘ing generation will have its morals or its taste 
-debased by this old classic. To trifle with 
Mother Goose is like trifling with Shakespeare. 
We have no men or women living nowadays 


who can improve upon her. 
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LISTS OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL LIBRARIES, AND SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


HE figures indicate school grades, from 
primary through high school. The clas- 
sification adopted is that of the Decimal Sys- 
tem, in general use among librarians, and the 
numerals prefixed to the class headings indi- 
cate the position of the group in the general 


library scheme. 


220. BIBLE STORIES 


School 

Grade 

Adeney — New Testament Story . 4to 6 
Beale — Stories from the Old Testa- 

ment . 2 4rtAtoeo 

| Bennett — Old Tegtnent Story wo); 4to> 6 
Gilder (ed.) —Century Bible for 

Young People 4to 8 
Gillie — Story of Siories (Life of 

ere 26 toss 


Jesus) bah rd 
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Guerber — Story of the Chosen Peo- 


ple i" Soe eke oo ea 
Hodges— When the King Came 

(Times of Jesus) . . .. "oo eee 
Hosmer — Story of the Jews . . . Ttol 
Kelman — Stories from the Life of 

Ghrist-.. 2a . 4to 
Moulton (ed.) ernie oes old 

Pestament «ic wu-s 1g) ee 
Moulton (ed.) — Bible Stories; New 

PESEAINGNE =. coy ch Ue © eee 
Tappan (ed.) — An Old, Old Story 

Book (The Bible) . . ... . 5to 
Weedon — Bible Stories . . . . 3to 


240. Hewes to Rieut Livina 


Schoo 

Grade 
Carruth — Letters to American Boys 7 tol 
Chamberlin-Kern — Child Religion 


in ‘Song and Story. ....... 5tols 
Chesterfield — Letters (Selected) . 8tolé 
Clarke —Self-Culture . . . . . 8tolé 
Crane — Every-Day Religion . . . 5to & 


Everett — Ethics for Young People 8 to1§ 
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Gould — Children’s Book cf Moral 


Lessons . 


| Eee tot Moral. Taeerae 


tion 


| Hale — How 5 Do it et How 0 


Live 


: re Choice of, aie 
| Horton — Character Building 


Horton — Noble Lives and. Noble 
Deeds 


Jenks — Life Questions of High 


School Boys 


Lees — Life and Conduct 

_ Lubbock — Pleasures of Life 

' Mabie — Books and Culture 

| Marcus Aurelius — Thoughts . 

| Mathews, W.— Getting on in the 


World : 
Munger — On A Threshold 
Ruskin — Sesame and Lilies 
Smiles — Self-Help 


- Smiles—Thrift 


Spalding — Education and the 


Higher Life 
Starrett — Letters to a Dauohiet 


Strong — Talks to Boys and Girls 
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5to 8 


5to 8 


7 to 12 
8 to 12 
6 to 10 


6 to 10 


9 to 12 
5to 8 
8 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 


8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


8 to 12 
8 to 12 
7to12 
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Wagner — On Life’s Threshold 

Washington — Rules of -Conduct: 
Letters and Addresses 

Wells — God in Little Deeds 

Wells — God in Nature 

Wilson — Making the Most of Gi 
selves 


290. Myrus— Greek, Roman, Norss, A 


INDIAN 


Baldwin (ed.) — Old Greek Stories 

Baldwin — Story of the Golden Age 

Baldwin — Story of Siegfried 

Barber — Wagner Opera Stories . 

Brown, A. F.—In the Days of 
Giants Coe 

Bulfinch — Age of Fable j 

Buxton (ed.) — Stories of Norse He- 
roes 

Chenier in ie ern of Ceaets 
(Indian Myths) . 

Chapin — Story of the iiner std 

Chapin — Wonder Tales from Wag- 
Neen s NEE ah 


e 
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Chisholm — Stories from Wagner 
Church — Stories of the Old World 
Church — Stories from the Greek 
Comedians “ae 
Church — Stories fom “fe ewe 
Tragedians : 
Church — Iliad for Ee a Girls 
'Church — Greek Gulliver (Stories 
from Lucian) . A 
| Church — Iliad for Rays Hen Girls . 
‘Church — Odyssey for Boys and 
| Girls : 
'Francillon — Gods a Tees 
French, A.—Story of Grettir the 


| Strong 

| Gayley — Classic Myths in eee n 
Literature . 

Guerber  oMete of eee 
and Rome . ee 


' Hawthorne Weyer er has 
_ Hawthorne — Tanglewood Tales . 
| Higginson — Tales of the Enchanted 
| Islands of the Atlantic 

_ Holbrook — Book of Nature Myths 
"Holbrook — Northland Heroes 


- Homer — Odyssey (Palmer’s trans. ) 
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Homer — Odyssey (Butcher and 
Lang’s trans.) : 

Homer — Odyssey (See Chit ea 
Lamb.) 

Homer — Iliad (Lang’s trans.) 

Homer — Iliad (See Church). 

Hutchinson — Golden Porch 

Judd — Wigwam Stories 

Kingsley — The Heroes . 

Lamb — Adventures of Ulysses 

Lang (ed.) —Tales of Troy and 
Greece 

Mabie (ed.) etic that gery 
Child Should Know 

Mabie — Norse Stories Retold fom 
the Eddas 

McSpadden — Stories ‘trom Wachee 

Peabody — Old Greek Folk Stories 

Schmidt — The Nibelungs (Upton 
tre) tpt) 

Schofield — Story of Isis and Osiris 

Schoolcraft — Algic Researches (In- 
dian myths) 

Smythe — Old Time Stories Retold 

Virgil — Aeneid (Cranch trans.) 

Virgil — Aeneid (See Church.) 
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‘Zimmern — Gods and Heroes of the 

ortho’. «es . . 4to 8 
‘Zimmern — Old Tales vat enone . 4to 8 
Zitkala-Sa — Old Indian Legends . 4to 6 


School 
Grade 
‘Alton — Among the Law Makers . 6to 8 
iAustin— Uncle Sam’s Secrets . . 6to 8 
‘Codd — With Evans to the Pacific . 6to 8 
Hole— The Young Citizen . . . 6to 8 
Hill — Lessons for Junior Citizens 5 to10 
‘Jewett— Town and City . .. . 5to 8 


320. GOVERNMENT 


| Perry — Wealth from Waste . . . 9to12 
/Reinsch — Civil Government . . Tto 8 
Roosevelt and Others — The Ship of 
r State .. pede eae ~ ee 0. tO 
Willard — City Cotatnienr for 

iveung People 1... 3 4 ms 5to 8 


| 398. Foux-Lore, Oup Farry anp WONDER 
| TaLES, FABLES, AND LEGENDS 
(For Modern Fairy and Wonder Tales, see 


Fiction) School 
) Grade 
Asop—Fables . . eae stone 


Arabian — Arabian Nights ae oto 12 
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Asbjornsen — Fairy Tales from the 
Far North . 

Aulnoy (Planché tr.) — Ravi Tales 

Aulnoy — Old Fashioned Fairy Tales 

Bain (ed.) — Cossack Fairy Tales 

Bain (ed.) — Russian Fairy Tales 

Baldwin (ed.) — Fairy Reader 

Baldwin (ed.) — Fairy Stories and 
Fables : 

Baldwin (ed.) _ Fifty emer Sto- 
ries Retold 

Baldwin — Story of Rane! 

Bay — Danish Fairy and Folk Tales 

Brooke (ed.) — Golden Goose Book 

Brown, A. F.—Star Jewels and 
Other Wonders : 

Brown, A. F.— Book of Shae ye 
Friendly Beasts . : 

Cantor — True Annals of Fairyland 

Cartwright — Seven Champions of 
Christendom 

Cartwright — Beowulf 

Church — Stories of Chaslomnent 
and the Twelve Peers of France 

Church — Stories of the Magicians 
(or Heroes of Eastern Romance) 
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5 to 


5 tos 


5 to 
5 to 
1 to 
2 to 
3 to 
6 to 
5 to 
2 to 
4 to 


5 to 
3 to 


4 to 
4 to 


6 to 


6 to 
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Church — Faery Queene and Her 
| Knights (Stories from Spenser) 
Graik (Mulock) —Little Lame 
Prince : ee 
Cruickshank — Cratdrehank: Fairy 
_ Book : ee ak 
Darton isomers ek of 
_ Beasts , 
‘Darton (ed.) Sie Book of old 
Romance : 
‘Dole (ed.) nasi fae Book 
|Eivind (ed.) — Finnish Legends for 
English Children 
|Finnemore — Story of ropa iiesd 
Greenwood — Stories from Famous 
: Ballads 
Grimm — Fairy Tales (Selected) 
Grover — Folk-Lore Stories 
“Harris — Little Mr. Thin bloinger 
and his Queer Country 
‘Harris — Mr. Rabbit at Home 
‘Harris — Nights with Uncle Remus 
Harris — Uncle Remus and his 
Friends A eeet 
Harris — Uncle Temas “His Songs 
and Sayings .- 
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6 to 


4 to 


2 to 


4 to 


5 to 
3 to 


3 to 
6 to 


5 to 
3 to 
1 to 
4 to 
4 to 
5 to 
5 to 


5 to 
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Harrison, E.— In Storyland 
Hauff — Fairy Tales . 
Hodgson — Rama and the Monhre 
Houghton, L. S.— Russian Grand- 
mother’s Wonder Tales not 
Jacobs (ed.) — Book of Wonder vor. 
ages 8 
Jacobs (ed.) — Celtic Ae Tales 
Jacobs (ed.) — English Fairy Tales 
Jacobs (ed.) —Indian Fairy Tales 
Jacobs (ed.)— More Celtic Fairy 
Tales 


Jacobs (ed.) SUS English er 
Tales 

Jacobs (ed.) Ee Ravana ‘the Fox 

Johnson (ed.)—Oak Tree Fairy 
Book . 

Johnson (ed.) strate Tree Fairy 
Book . 

Fetters News World niet Bae 

Kipling — Puck of Pook’s Hill 

Laboulaye — Fairy Tales of All Na- 
tions 

Laboulaye Se eae Tales 

La Fontaine — Fables 

Lang (ed.) — Blue Fairy Book 
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3 to 
4 to 


3 to 
3 to 


4 to | 


3 to 


3 to 
3 to 


4 to 
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4 to 


5 to | 
5to | 


3 to 
4 to 
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ang (ed.) — Book of Romance . 
ang (ed.) —Brown Fairy Book 
Lang (ed.) —Green Fairy Book 
Lang (ed.) —Red Book of Animal 

Stories : 
Lang (ed.) Bad Pas Book 
Lang (ed.) — Violet Fairy Book 
Lang (ed.) — Yellow Fairy Book 
‘Lanier (ed.) —Boy’s King Arthur 
Lanier (ed.) — Boy’s Percy ‘ 
Lanier (ed.) — Knightly pa of 

Wales (Mabinogion ) 

‘Lansing (ed.) — Fairy Tales (2 v. ) 

Lansing (ed.) —Life in the Green- 
wood (Robin Hood) : 

Lansing (ed.) — Page, Esquire aad 

Knight (King Arthur, Roland, 

mete.) . - 

Lansing (ed. ) = Bisse ma Steriee 

Lansing (ed.) — Tales of Old Eng- 
land . ; 

Lefevre — Cock, bMoane a “Little 

Red Hen 
Mabie (ed.) arene "pales Bier 

Child Should Know 3 
Mabie (ed.) — Legends Gio Child 

Should Know et 


| 
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Mace — Home Fairy Tales . : 

MacLeod (ed.)—Book of Ballad 
Stories : 

MacLeod (ed.) kB ok of King xe 
thur and his Noble Knights 

MacLeod (ed.) —Stories from the 
Faerie Queene ae 

MacManus (ed.) ehbnseel Fairy 
Stories of Ot ee 2 OS 

Matthews— Seven Champions of 
Christendom 

Menefee — Child Biri erat ihe 
Masters 

Naomi (ed.) Pe aati wary) Tales 
and Fables . : 

Norton (ed.) — Heart of Oak Bae 
(8 v.) 

Ozaki — Japanese ne peor 

Perkins (ed. and il.) — Robin Hood 

Pyle — King Arthur and his Knights 

Pyle — Pepper and Salt 

Pyle — Sir Launcelot and his Com- 
panions 

Pyle — Some Marry nae of 
Robin Hood . ... 

Pyle — Wonder Clock 
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5 to 


5 to 


5 to 


5 to 


5 to} 
5 to | 


4to | 


1to 
4 to 
5 to 
6 to 
4 to 


6 to 


5 to | 
4to | 
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>yle — Twilight Land 
Zamaswami Raju (ed.) — Indian Ta 
ples rar: mnt 
Raspe (ed.) — Tales fon fiw 
Munchausen . .... + 
Rhys—Fairy Gold .. . 
Scudder (ed.) — Book of Tanles -t 
Folk Stories 
Seudder (ed.) Sy. of Folk Sto- 
ries 
Scudder (ed. , a ane of ieeaide 
Scudder (ed.) — Children’s Book 
Segur (ed.) — Fairy Tales from the 
French : 
‘Smith, M. G. R. — ath: anid fie Red 

Cross Knight : 
‘Smythe (ed.) — Old Time aries Re 
told 
Spenser — Faerie poneta (g ee 
Church, MacLeod, Smith, Towry, 
Wilson.) 
| Stockton — Fanciful Tales : 
“Tappan (ed.) — Golden Goose and 
other Fairy Tales from the Swedish 
Tappan — Old Ballads in Prose 


Tappan — Robin Hood: His Book 
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5 to 
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Thomas (ed.) — Welsh Fairy Book 

Towry (ed.) — Spenser for Children 

Valentine (ed.) —Old, Old, Fairy 
Tales Pi ilk Me heh 5 oa it 

Welsh (ed.) —Book of Nursery 
Rhymes (Mother Goose) : 

Wiggin & Smith (eds.) — Fairy 
Ring : Se La eee 

Wiggin & Smith (eds.) — Magic 
Casements 

Wiggin & Smith (ae ) el piiaters 
Palace 

Williston — Japanese rae Tales 

Wilson (ed.) — Faery Queene (from 
Spenser ) : 

Wilson — Story of the Cid 

Wiltse (ed.)—Hero Folk of An- 
cient Britain 


500. NaturaL Screncr, PuaNtT AND ANIMAR 


LIFE 
(For Applied Electricity, see ‘‘ 600. 
Arts — Industries ’’) 


Abbott — At Work and at Play 
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3 to 
5 to 


3 to 


Usefus 


Schoos 
Grade 
3 to 
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Andrews— Stories of my Four 
Friends 


| Andrews — cee Mother Nature 


Told her Children 


_ Arnold — Sea Beach at Ebb Tide 
| Atkinson — First Studies in Plant 


Life 
Bartlett — Anuaale te Hotue 


| Bailey —Birds of the Western 


United States 


: Bailey — First Lessons vai Plants 


Ball — Star-Land ‘ 
Bamford — Up and Down ee Broke 


' Baskett — Story of the Birds 


Baskett — Story of the Fishes 


Bayliss — In Brook and Bayou 


Beard — Curious Homes and their 
Tenants 

Beard — Dan Beard’ 8 Rec Boek 

Bostock — Training of Wild Ani- 
mals - 

Py Gitey. Byes rea No fs 

Buckley — Fairyland of Science 


- Buckley — Life and her Children 


Buckley — Short History of Natural 


Science ah aces 
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3to 6 


ato 1 
6 to 12 


Tto 8 
3to 4 


7 to 12 
5to 8 
8 to 12 
5to 8 
6to 8 
6to 8 
5 to 10 


5to 8 
5to 8 


6 to 10 
7 to 10 
7 to 10 
7 to 10 


8 to 12 
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Buckley — Through Magic Glasses 
Buckley — Wild Life in Woods and 
Fields , : 
Buckley — Winners in “Life? S ae : 
Burroughs — Birds and Bees . 
Burroughs — Fresh Fields . 
Burroughs — Locusts and Wild 
Honey c 
Burroughs — Papactal 
Burroughs — Sharp Eyes 
Burroughs — Squirrels and Other 
Fur Bearers < 
Burroughs — Wake Robin 4 
Burroughs — Winter Sunshine 
Carove — The Story without an End 
Chapman — Bird Life 
Chapman — Birds of Eastern North 
America : 
Clodd — Ghildhood, of the World 
Clodd — Story of Primitive Man 
Comstock — Insect Life . 
Comstock — Manual of Insects 
Cragin— Our Insect Friends and 
Foes : 
Dana-Parsons — Fir: Ee Rae ane 
Wild Flowers 
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| 

| 
6 to 8 
6 to 10) 
6 to 8} 
7 to 12) 
8 to 12) 

| 
8 to 12) 
8 to 12) 
7 to 12 


5 to 12 
8 to 12) 
8 to 12) 
7 to 12) 
6 to 12) 


6to12. 
7to12. 
8to12. 
7 to 12 | 
7to12 


7 to 12 


7to12_ 
| 
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Dana-Parsons — How to Know the 
| Ferns oc eer 
VDana-Parsons — Ante a their 
) Children ; 
Darwin — What Mr. Daa ae in 
| his Voyage round the World 
iDaulton — Wings and Stings 
Dickerson — Moths and Butterflies 
Dickerson — Frog Book 

Ditmars — Reptile Book 

Doubleday (Blanchan) — Bird 
| Neighbors ° 

Doubleday (Blmucien) = Birds that 
pei Child should Know 


Doubleday (Blanchan) — How to 
Attract the Birds Pe 
Doubleday (Blanchan) — Natures s 

Garden . P 
Dugmore — Nature afd ‘ae Cant 
Eckstorm — Bird Book 
Eckstorm — Woodpeckers 
‘Eddy — Friends and Helpers 
Eggeling - Ehrenberg — Freshwater 
Aquarium and its Inhabitants 
Ensign — Lady Lee, and other Ani- 
mal Stories ee ae 
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7Ttol12 


4to 6 


5to 8 


POELOMED 


5 to 12 
6 to 12 
8 to 12 
7 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
8 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
4to 6 
6 to 12 


4to 8 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Ewald — Queen Bee, and Other Na- 
ture Stories ... A 

Fultz— The Fly eS ana oe 
Seed Travelers 

Gatty — Parables from Naik 

Geikie — Physical Geography 

Gibson — Blossom Hosts and Insect 
Guests 

Gibson — Eye ae 

Gibson — Sharp Eyes 

Gould — Mother Nature’s Children 

Grant — Our Common Birds 

Greene — Coal and the Coal Mines 

Grew — Romance of Modern Geol- 
ORV See RID Sy es es ee 

Grinnell— Our Feathered Friends 

Gulick-Jewett — Control of _ Body 
and Mind ; 

Gulick-Jewett — Gobi Health 

Gulick-Jewett — The Body at Work 

Guyot — Earth and Man 

Hamerton — Chapters on Animals 

Hardy —Sea Stories for Wonder 
Eyes 

Harrington — About ae ayieane. 
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8 to 


3 to 
6 to 1) 
6 to 1) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


7 to 1! 
6 to 1) 
6 to 1) 
3 to 
8 to 1} 
T tol 
Tto | 
7 tol! 


Tto | 
4to ' 
6to ! 
9 to 1! 
8 to 1! 


38to | 
8 to 1) 


APPENDIX 


Heilprin — Animal Life of our Sea- 
shore 
Herrick — Oipints on Pie Life 
Herrick — The Earth in Past Ages 
Hodge — Nature Study and Life 
‘Holden — Along the Florida Reef 
Holden — Earth and Sky 
‘Holden — Family of the Sun . 
‘Holden — The Sciences 
‘Holland — Butterfly Book . 
Holland — Moth Book 
‘Hornaday — American Natural His. 
fe tory 28s 
| Hornaday — Two yeahs in a avanele 
| Houston — Wonder Book of Mag- 
| netism 
: etn Wonder: Book of the ‘At. 
mosphere Poder : 
Howard — Insect Book 
Ingersoll — Book of the Ocean 
Ingersoll — Wild Neighbors 
Jackson — Cat Stories + eR 
Jeffries — Sir Bevis: A Tale of the 
Fields ; eigay es 
J Oe peau ners ot amtine 
World for Young People 
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6 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
7 to 12 
6 to 10 
5to 8 
6to 8 
5to 8 
7 to 12 
7 to 12 


TAO 
8 to 12 


7 to 12 
7 to 12 
7 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
3to 6 
5to 8 


2to 6 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Johonnot — Friends in Feathers and 
Urhy cee ee Rae saree ee 

Johonnot — Neighbors with Claws 
and Hoofs : 

Tone = Neichbors with ore 
and Fins oP os eee 

Johonnot— Some Curious Flyers, 
Creepers and Swimmers 

Jordan (ed.) — Book of Natural Hig 
tory 

Wérdah — Matha. Ace Kotik (Seals) 

Jordan-Evermann — American Food 
and Game Fishes 

Keeler — Our Native Trees and Hoe 
to Identify Them 6 

Kelly — Short Stories of Shy Neigh: 
bors 

Keyser — Birds of te Roe 

Keyser — In Birdland 

Keyser — News from the Birds 

Kingsley — Madam How and Lady 
Why . 

Lindsay — Story of ASS) Life 

Long — A Little Brother to the Bear 

Long — Beasts of the Field 

Long — Following the Deer 
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‘Long — Fowls of the Air 
‘Long — Northern Trails 
Long — School of the Woods . 
‘Long — Whose Home is the Wilder- 
ness 2 : 
fLounsherry — Guide Fi ne meéed 
‘Lounsberry —Guide to the Wild 
| Flowers 
|Lounsberry — Wild Tower 'BAOKE for 
| Young People eer, 
| Lucas — Animals of the Past . 
Martin — Story of a Piece of Coal 
McCook— Ant Communities and 
| How they are Governed 
| McCook — Nature’s Craftsmen 
Merriam — Birds of Village and 
_ Field. 
BP erriam — Birds Geotenes an ners 
Glass Lay ate, 
Miller — Bird Wis é 
Miller — First Book of Birds 
‘Miller — Four-handed Folk 
Miller — Little Brothers of the Air 
Miller — Little Folks in Feathers 
and Fur ee: 


- Miller — Second Beek ‘of ‘Birds 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Miller — True Bird Stories 
Mitton — Children’s Book of Stars 
Morley — Bee People , 
Morley — Butterflies and Bees 
Morley — Flowers and their Friends 
Morley — Grasshopper Land 
Morley — Insect Folk 
Morley — Little Mitchell 
Morley — Little Wanderers 
Morley — Song of Life 
Morley — Wasps and their eee 
Newcomb — Astronomy for Every- 
body 
Noel — Buz: The Life as Aaa 
ures of a Honey Bee 
Patterson — Spinner Family : 
Proctor — Giant Sun and his Family 
Proctor — Half-hour with the Stars 
Proctor — Expanse of Heaven : 
Roberts— Heart of the Ancient 
Wood 
Roberts — House in i Water 
Roberts — Kindred of the Wild 
Roberts— Red Fox . . 
Roberts — Watchers of the Trails 
Rogers — Shell Book . 
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8 to 12 
8 to 1s 
8 to 1s 


/ 
: 


| 
| 


APPENDIX 


togers — Tree Book 
togers — Trees Every Chila erat 
Know 3 
toosevelt — pees, Gante ‘Trails 
ichwartz — Wilderness Babies 
Jerviss — Curiosities of the Sky 
Seton — Lives of the Hunted 
Seton — Biography of a Grizzly 
Seton — Trail of the Sand Hill Stag 
Yeton — Wild Animals I have Known 
Xhaler — First Book in Geology 
Shaler — Story of Our Continent 
Sharp — Watcher in the Woods . 
Sharp — Wild Life near Home 
Stack — Wild Flowers Every Child 
: should Know ; 
Stone-Cram — American Wer 
Thoreau — Week on the Concord and 
- Merrimac Rivers Paha 
Thoreau — Maine Woods 
Thoreau — Walden 
Torrey — Birds in the Bush 
Torrey — Clerk of the Woods 
Torrey — Everyday Birds 
Torrey—Nature’s Invitation 


Torrey — Rambler’s Lease . 
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8 to 12 


6 to 10 
8 to 12 
4to 6 
8 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 
8 to 12 
Tto 9 
7to12 
8 to 12 


6 to 10 
6 to 10 


9 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
6 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Trimmer — History of the Robins 
Tyndall — Floating Matter in the 
WATT “27 TEeW Se 
Tyndall — Forms of Water 
Vamba — Prince and his Ants 
Vincent — Animal World 
Vincent — Plant World 
Warner — A-Hunting of the Deer 
Weed — Life Histories of American 
Insects : 
Weed — Seed Tees 
Weed — Insect World I 
White — Boys’ and Girls’ Pliny . 
White — Natural History of Selborne 
Wood-Allen — The Man Wonderful . 
Wright — Black Bear 
Wright — Citizen Bird . ; 
Wright — Gray Lady and the Birde 


600. Usrerut Arts — INDUSTRIES 


Adams — Harper’s Electricity Book 
for Boys : 

Adams — Harper’s Teor ange for 
Boys dete. 
268 


Schow 
Grad 


8tol 


8 tol 


| 
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Adams — Harper’s Machinery Book 
for Boys Pets 0 Se 

Adams— Harper’s Outdoor Book 
for Boys 

Baker — Boys’ Book of  ysations 

‘Baker — Boys’ Second Book of In- 

| ventions 

Beard, D. C— enn ee 


Handy Book ; 
Beard, D. C— Eerican ‘Girls’ 
Handy Book : 
Beard, D. C.— Field Pad Wneeat 
_ Handy Book 


Beard, D. C.— Jack of All Tenens : 

‘Beard, D. C.— Outdoor Handy Book 

Beard, L. & A. B.— Indoor and Out- 

door Handicraft and Recreation 
for Girls ; 

Beard, L. & A. Bee “Little Folks’ 

Handy Book 

Beard, L. & A. B.— Things Worth 
Doing, and How to Do Them 

Black — Captain Kodak : 

Black — Photography, Indoors ad 
Out : 


Bond — Scientific Dherican ee 
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8 to 12 


8 to 12 
6 to 12 


6 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 12 


26.5 


5 to 12 
7 to 12 


8 to 12 
6 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Bond — Scientific American Boy at 
School pie) oe 
Bower — How to Wake Common 
Things . 

Boys — Soap Babbies ah the Pores 
Which Make Them 

Burkett, Stevens & Hill — Apical 
ture for Beginners . 

Burrell — A Little Cook Boake for a 


Dnttle: Gard? wis Mne (en toe 
Burrell—Saturday Mornings 
(Housekeeping) . . ... 


Carpenter — Foods; or, How the 
World is Fed ; ee 

Carpenter— How the World is 
Clothede ss) oo4 teks 

Chamberlain— How we are " Shel. 
tered 

Chatrertnitas Rumaige of the: Ship 

Collins — The Boys’ Book of Model 
Aeroplanes. 

Delacombe — Boys’ Bobe of Makeahipe 

Duncan — Mary’s Garden and How 
It Grew 

Duncan — When Mother Te Ue 
Garden . ve 
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irth — Cane Basket Work 

oodrich — First Book of Farming . 

‘oss — Bench Work in Wood 

reene — Coal and the Coal Mines . 

ulick — Emergencies 

fall — Boy Craftsman ; 

[asluck — Knotting and splicing 
Ropes and Cordage 

Till — Fighting a Fire 

Jowden — Boy’s Book of rireoae 
tives . 

Towden — ee S nae of sstaningipk 

les — Flame, Electricity and the 
Camera . : 

Ms Hlectricity far aaae Pel 

| ple ‘ 

fenks — Photography foe Youre 

People 

J ee home Ocinsione ‘for 

- Boys and Girls 

Johnson — When Mother Tt ‘Us 

— Cook . - 

J Pe when Mother rier ve 
Help . Seas ee 

Kaier — Terceaeent 


Kibbon — Carpentry for Bore Nes 
Osea 


6 to 10 
7 to 12 
8 to 12 
7 to 12 
4to 6 
5to 8 


7 to 12 
6 to 12 


7 to 12 
7 to 12 


8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
5 to 10 
5to 8 
5to 8 


6 to 10 
7to10 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Kirby — Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board 

Kirkland — Six Little shoes 

Lane (ed.) — Industries of To-Day . 

Lane (ed.) — Triumphs of Science . 

Lounsberry — Garden Book 

Massie-Underhill — Wireless Telegra- 
phy and Telephony . <1 

Meadowcraft — A. B. C. of Elec- 
tricity <a. 

Moffatt — Careers of Danger ee 
Daring 

Morgan — How to vo a Doll 

Mowry — American Inventions and 
Inventors 

Nelson — Practical Boat Bela for 
Amateurs 

Onken-Baker — How to Tisderseet 
Electrical Work . . 

Paine — Little Garden Galena 3 

Paret — Harper’s ae Book for 
Girls . A 

Pearson — Gutasheret or, “The me of 
Printing 

Ralston — When Mother Theis ‘Us 
SIGN! die a 
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locheleau — Great American Indus- 
tries (3 v.) 

oss — Wood Turning 

ussell— Science at Home . 

t. John — How Two Boys Made 

‘their Own Electrical Apparatus 

it. John — Real Electric Toy Making 

+. John — Elementary, Electricity 
and Magnetism by Experiment 

t. John— Things a Boy should 

_ Know about Electricity 

t. John — Wireless Teleera phy 

jargent — Corn Plants 

‘hinn — Story of the Mine . 

loane — Electrical Toy Making . 

‘taylor — Why My pps are 
Bad : 

| ‘urner — ee Novigetiont 

Walker — Lady Hollyhock and her 

Friends (Making Dolls) 

Pea — School Garden Book 

Vheeler — Woodworking for Begin- 

ners : ‘ 

6 How to “Make Baskets 

White — More Baskets and How to 
Make Them : 
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5to 8 
8 to 12 
6 to 10 


6 to 12 
7 to 12 


6 to 12 


6 to 12 
7 to 12 
5to 8 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


7to12 
8 to 12 


2to 4 
6to 8 


7 to 12 
5 to 12 


5 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Williams — How It is Done (Engin- 
eering Feats) . 

Williams — Romance of Modern In- 
ventions 


Bacon — Pictures Every Child 
should Know 

Bates-Guild — Masters in EAs ‘(y) 

Binns — Story of the Potter 

Caffin — Child’s Guide to Pictures 

Caffin — The Story of Spanish Paint- 
anew s OL! BUSES Las SON ogNEe 

Clement— Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, and Engravers : 

Clement — Stories of Art and Artists 

Clement-Hutton — Artists of the 
Nineteenth Century . 

Conway — Children’s Book of Age 

Cyr — Story of Three Great Artists 

Horne-Scobey —Stories of Great 
Artists 

Hoyt — World’s Pieced aid thse 
Pictures ne ee 
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Hurll— Correggio. . . ... ~ 8tol2 
Hurll— Greek Sculpture . . . . Tto12 
Hurll — Jean Francois Millet . . 8to12 


Paril=-Landseer ... . « » « » Stol2 
farll — Michelangelo. ... - - - 8tol2 
/Hurll—Murillo . ... .. - 8tol2 
: Brorll — Raphael «. . ©. « + «1% 8 to 12 
| Hurll — Rembrandt . . Pr ls e 
| Hurll — Sir Joshua Remolds tus paneitbes 
Hurll— Titian... J hie Rae Oas 
Hurll — Tuscan Seulptare 5. Lyne ted 2 
Hurll— Van Dyck .. . 8 to 12 
Jameson — Legends of the Mxionea 8 to 12 
Keysor — Great Artists (Sova) se bo 8 


Mathew — Story of Architecture . 8 to 12 
Ramée — Child of Urbino (Raphael) 5to 8 
Ruskin — Mornings in Florence . . 10 to 12 


Ruskin — Stones of Venice. . - - 10 to 12 
Singleton —Great Pictures De- 

scribed by Great Writers . - - 8 to 12 
Singleton — Turrets, Towers, and 

Temples. . ee an Loe 
Steedman — Knights of Re fo eo to 
Van Dyke, J. C.— How to Judge of a 

Pictire! s.. ees . . 8tol2 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Van Dyke, J. C— The Meaning of 


| 


i 
PICCUres .."s— 3: «PER 9 to 12! 
Wherry — Stories of the Tuscan | 
Artists 8 to 12 
Whitcomb — Yen People? s stom | 
of Art bE) 7Tto 12 | 
See ied) —Goys'. and meGiriat | 
Pliny 7 to 10 | 
Williamson (ed.) — tee Makteras in | 
Painting and Sculpture (a number | 
of volumes) 9 to 12 |} 
780. Booxs ABout Music sce 
Grade | 
Butterworth — Great Composers . 6to 8 | 
Chapin — Masters of Music, Their 
Lives and Works 8 to 12 
Henderson — The Story of Music . 10to12 — 
Hunt — Concise History of Musie 8 to12 | 
Lillie— Story of Music and Musi- 
cians . Ttol2 
Mason — A Child’ S Guide 6 tart . 6to 8 
Seobey-Horne — Stories of Great 
Musicians . ‘ 5to 8 
Smith — Founders of nents 7tol12 | 
Tapper — Child’s Music World 6to 8 
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Tapper — First Studies in Music Bi- 


mography. . . . ar ee OrLOne 2 
Whitcomb —- Young People s Story 
Bosusics take. ogee eo oO EOLL 


784. Vocau Music. Sones 
Arnold-Reilly — Silver Song Service. 
Bacon — Songs Every Child Should Know. 
Bentley — The Song Primer. 

Blow — Mother Plays. 

Brainard and Sage—Four Childhood 
Rhymes. 

Carmichael — Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Cole — Child’s First Studies in Music. 

Coolidge — Fifteen Mother Goose Melodies. 

Coonley, Smith, Gaynor, ete.— Singing Verses 
for Children. 

Crane — Baby’s Bouquet. 

Crane — Baby’s Opera. 

Crane — Book of Old Rhymes Set to Music. 

Crowinshield — Mother Goose Songs. 

Davis — Cradle Songs. 

De Koven — Songs of Childhood. 

Elliott — Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes 
and Songs. 


Emerson-Brown — Stories in Song. 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Everson and Swayne — Gems for Little Sin 
ers. 

Farnsworth — Songs for Schools. 

Fisher — Posies from A Child’s Garden 
Verses. 

Flanagan — Songs in Season. 

Forsythe (Ostertag, il.) —Old Songs f 
Young America. 

Foster — A Day in a Child’s Life. 

Gaynor — Playtime Songs. 

Gaynor — Songs of the Child World. 

Gaynor — Songs to Children. | 

Hill — Song Stories for the Kindergarten. | 

Hill— Songs of Mother Nature and Chi | 
Life. 

Hofer — Singing Games, New and Old. 

Hoff — The Corona Song Book. 

Hubbard — Kindergarten Songs. 

Jenks and Rust— Song Echoes from Chi 
Land. | 

Johnson — Our Familiar Songs and Thos 
Who Made Them. 

Knowlton — Nature Songs for Children. 

Levermore — Abridged Academy Song Boo! 

Lewis — School Songs with a College Flavo: 

McCurrie — Wee Wee Songs. 
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McFarren — Old English Ditties. 

McLaughlin and Gilchrist New Educa- 
tional Music Course —Teacher’s Edition 
for Elementary Grades. 

Neidlinger — Small Songs for Small Singers. 

Orth — Sixty Songs from Mother Goose ’s 

~ Jubilee. 

Osgood (ed.) —The Book of Rhymes and 
Tunes. 

Poulsson — Finger Plays. 

Poulsson — Holiday Songs and Everyday 
Songs. 

Pratt — Brownie Songs. 

Pratt — St. Nicholas Songs. 

Pray — Motion Songs. 

Reinecke — Fifty Children’s Songs. 

Rich — The Singing Leaves. 

Riley, Gaynor, and Beale — Songs for Chil- 
dren. 

Schaefer — Pretty Picture Plays for Little 
Folks. 

Schaefer and Adams — Seven Little Songs. 

Seymour — Musical Gems. 

Smith, Eleanor — Songs for Children (2 v.). 

Stainer — Christmas Carols New and Old. 


Stanford — Child’s Garland of Songs. 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Stange e¢ al. — 24 Lieder fiir eine kindliche | 


Singstimme. 
Stevenson — Song Book; Various Composers 
(Seribner). 
Taubert — Klange aus der Kinderwelt. 
Tomlins — Child’s Garden of Song. 
Tomlins — The Laurel Song Book. 
Weckerlin — Chansons de France pour les 


Petits Francais (Illustrated by De Mon- | 


vel). 


Widor — Veilles Chansons pour les Petits | 


Enfants (Illustrated by De Monvel). 
Willard — Children’s Singing Games. 


790. AMUSEMENTS 
(For Handicrafts, see ‘‘ 600. Useful Arts 
— Industries ’’) 


School | 


Grade | 
Alecott-Gould — Little Men Play . 7to12. 


Aleott-Gould — Little Women Play . Wiiteds 
Bancroft — Games for Play-ground, 


Home, School and Gymnasium . 6to 8 | 


Barbour — Book of School and Col- 
lege Sports 
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«1 id eG toe 
Bell — Fairy Tale Blayes oid \al.. 35 Oboe 


APPENDIX 


Benson — Book of Indoor Games . 

Camp — Book of College Sports 

Canfield — What Shall We Do Now? 

Century —St. Nicholas Book of 
Plays and Operettas 

Cutter — Conundrums, Riddles, Pas 

gles and Games dw3h «pa 

Dalkeith — Little Plays . We! 

Denton — Little People’s Dialogues . 

Dutton — Games Book 

Good — Magical Experiments . ; 

Graham — Practical Track and Field 
Athletics 

Hardy — An Tecate with Shake 
speare 

Hoffman, A. A.— she ae Taomne 

Hoffman, M. C.— Games for Every- 
body . : 

Johnston- Bee Book of war 
for Little Actors 

Kelley — Three Hundred Trees a 
Bright Girl can Do 

Kephart —Book of Camping aad 
Woodcraft . 

King — Comedies and feeds fans a 


Marionette . ae 
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5 to 12 
8 to 12 
5 to 12 
5 to 10 
5 to 12 
Dito 
5to 8 
4to10 
7 to12 
7to12 


6 to 12 
6 to 12 


5 to 12 


2to 6 


8 to 12 


6 to 12 


6 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Nugent — New Games and Amuse- 
ments 

Peabody — The ‘Pine eaieioes s 
“‘ Pied Piper ’’ dramatized) 

Poulsson — Finger Plays 

Pratt — Stick and Pea Plays 

St. Nicholas— Book of Plays and 
Operettas : 

Stevenson — Children’ s ne in 
Dramatic Form . 

Syrett — Six Fairy Playa for Chil- 
dren . 

Walker — Lady alates akin ae 
Friends . 

Wells — Rainy Dae Diversion 

White — Book of Games . 

White — Child’s Rainy Day Book 

Yale — When Mother Lets Us Give a 
Party . 


808. CoLLEcTIONS oF LITERATURE 
(See also ‘‘ 290. Myths,’’ and ‘‘ 398. Folk- 


Lore ’’) 


Browne (ed.) — Golden Poems 
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3to 8 


2to 4 
5 to 10 
6 to 10 
3to 6 


Z2to 5] 


School 
Grade | 
5 to 12 


| 


APPENDIX 


Yhisholm (ed.) — The Golden Stair- 
es Se Le ae ee ee 
Jody (ed.) — Great English Poets . 
ouch (ed.) — Oxford Book of Eng- 
| lish Verse 
Joussens (ed.) a pda Children 
Love . ; 
dgar (ed.) — Tfcasnny of Verve for 
Little Children 
fayley-Flaherty (eds.) — Tee of 
the People . chet 
Henley (ed.) — Lyra Hence ; 
[ngpen— One Thousand Poems for 
Children : 
Lang (ed.) — Blue Dyes Book : 
Lucas (ed.) —Book of Verses for 
Children eer 
[ucas (ed.) cos Peiptisps Book of 
Verses for Children 
Macdonald (ed.) — Babies’ Classics 
Manley (ed.)—English Poetry, 
1170-1892 
Manley (ed.) — English penees 1137. 
UCU See Blow 
Norton (ed.) are of ones Books 


Cinvs) 


1to 8 
6 to 12 


6 to 12 


5to 8 


lto 4 


6 to 12 
5 to 10 


lto 8 
6 to 12 


sto 8 


3to 8 
lto 3 


6 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Palgrave (ed.) —GolIden Treas- 
1) i A Ray ge ale PN a 

Palgrave (ed.) —Children’s Treas- 
Urys -~unt-f) Sie ew Ste Oe 

Patmore (ed.) — Children’s Garland 

Repplier (ed.) —Book of Famous 
Verse . 

Roadknight (ed. \ — 0 ] a Phationéa 
Rhymes and Poems . 

Sargent-Kittredge (eds.) — English 

-and Scottish Popular Ballads 

Seudder (ed.) — Children’s Book 

Shute and Dunton (eds.) — Land of 
Song (3 v.) 

Stevenson (ed. ye ae Pe pasde 
— Poetry, 

Tappan (ed.) — Children’ s Tee (10 
v.) : 

Tileston (ed. a Chila’ 8 Breen; of 
Verse . + gts oy LPP ee ne 

Whittier (ed.)—Child Life in 
Poetry 

Wiggin-Smith (sat ) — ior we 
bers 

Wiggin-Smith a _ Br Ring 
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6 to 
3 to 
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810. LiTeRATURE — AMERICAN, PROSE 


Cooper — (See Fiction.) 

Curtis— Prue andI . 

Emerson — Essays 

Emerson — Representative Men 

Hawthorne — (See Fiction.) 

‘Holmes — Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table . 

Holmes — Poet at the Breakfast 
Table : 

Holmes — Prater At the Breakfast 
Table . Path 

Irving — Sketch had 

Irving — Alhambra 

Lincoln — Addresses and rears : 

Lowell — Among my Books . 

Lowell — Fireside Travels . 

Lowell — Letters 

Lowell — My Study Windows 

Motley — (See History.) 

Poe — (See Fiction.) 

Prescott — (See History.) 

Roosevelt — American Ideals . 


Taylor — (See Geography, Travels. ) 
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School 
Grade 


9 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 


8 to 12 


8 to 12 


8 to 12 
7 to 12 
7to12 
7to12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 


8 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Thoreau — (See Nature.) 

Van Dyke, H.— The Blue Flower 

Warner — Backlog Studies . 

Warner — Being a Boy . : 

Webster — Bunker Hill TERR 
Adams and Jefferson 


811. LireraTuRE— AMERICAN, PoErTRY 


Bryant — Poems 

Bryant — Homer’s liad (Transla- 
tion) . or a 

Bryant — Homer’s Divas fenane! 
lation) : ste fs aie 

Cary, A. and C.— Polen 

Emerson — Poems . 

Field, E.— Love Songs of Childhood 

Field, E.— With Trumpet and Drum 
(Poems of Childhood in one vol.) 

Holmes — Poems 

Lanier — Poems . 

Longfellow — Poems . 

Lowell— Poems .. , 

Poe — Selected Poems ‘ 

Riley — Book of ie Children : 
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Schoo 
Grade 


8 to 12! 
4 to 6 


: 
: 
| 


APPENDIX 


‘Riley — Child-World 
Riley — Rhymes of Childhood . 
| Tabb — Child Verse 

Whittier — Poems . 


5to 8 
5to 8 
6to 8 
5 to 12 


820. LirERATURE — ENGLISH, PROSE 


| 
Addison —Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers : or ge 
Bunyan — (See reap ) 
Burke — Speech on Conciliation . 
Carlyle — Heroes and Hero- Worship 
Carlyle — Sartor Resartus . : 
Defoe — (See Fiction.) 
Dickens — (See Fiction.) 
Goldsmith — (See Fiction.) 
Johnson — (See Fiction.) 
Lamb — Essays of Elia . 
Macaulay — Warren Hastings 
Malory — (See Folk-Lore.) 
Ruskin — Athena: The Queen of the 
GS Seren eae aol te eee 
Ruskin — Crown of Wild Olive 
Ruskin — Ethics of the Dust 
Ruskin — Sesame and Lilies 
Seat © 287 


School 
Grade 


9 to 12 


8 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 


9 to 12 
8 to 12 


8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Seott — (See Fiction.) 
Swift — (See Fiction.) 
Thackeray — (See Fiction.) 


Walton— Complete Angler . . . 9tol2 
821. LirerATURE— ENGLISH, POETRY 

School 

Grade 

Allingham— Ballad Book . . . . 6to12 
Arnold —Sohrab and Rustum . . 7tol2 | 
Aytoun — Lays of the Scottish Cava- | 

Hers @. bes ie . wo. Sion 
Blake — Songs of crerene - « « £to al 
Browning, E. B—Poems ... . Ttol2 
Browning, Robt—— Poems . . . . 9to12) 


Browning, Robt.— The Boy’s Brown- 

LT Pas eee eae eas FNM aS 
Burns—Selected Poems. . . . . 8to12 
Byron — Prisoner of Chillon, and 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. . . 9to12) 
Chaucer — Prologue and Knight’s | 

ALG Wieatiel tet ca - oto0e 
Coleridge — Rime of es Apeeee | 

Mariner. . . . 8tol2)} 
Conington — Virgil’ 8 Aeneid gene | 

lation) Shoe Vee ea) eed te RO UOte | 
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Cowper — Diverting History of J ohn 
Gilpin : 
Goldsmith — eeriad fyillnces Tent 
eller, ete. fs 
Gray — Elegy in a Country Crore 
: yard . BY Eas ie 
Lear — arensenae eivines , 
Macaulay — — Lays of Ancient Rome . 
Milton — Paradise Lost . 
Milton — Shorter Poems 
Morris — Earthly Paradise 
Pope — Selected Poems .. 
Rossetti, C.— Sing Song 
Scott — Poems ; 
Shakespeare — Camnlete Works ; 
Shakespeare (Perkins, ed. and il.) 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(abridged) srs 
Shelley — Selected Poems 
Spenser — Britomart ( From The 
Faery Queen) 5 
Stevenson — Child’s Ga ar a en 0 f 
Verses’ 
Taylor, A. and yu Le Grigivial phan 
Taylor, A. and J.— Little Ann 
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4to 8 


9 to 12 


8 to 12 
Ito 5 
6 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
9 to 12 
8 to 12 
lto 2 
7 to 12 
6 to 12 


5to 8 


9 to 12 


6 to 12 


4to 6 


3to 6 
3to 6 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Tennyson — Selected Poems _ for 
Young People 

Turner — The Cowslip 

Turner — The Daisy . 

Wordsworth — Poems . ae 

Wordsworth (St. John, ed.) — 
Wordsworth for the Young 


900. History, GENERAL 


Andrews — Ten Boys Who Lived on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now . 

Baldwin — Fifty Famous Stories Re- 
told ‘ 

Baldwin — Thirty “ie FP amous 
Stories Retold 

Creasy — Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World . ; é 

Hale — Lights of Two Cantar F 

Hale — Stories of Adventure 

Hale — Stories of Discovery 

Hale — Stories of Invention 

Hale — Stories of the Sea oe 

Howard — Famous Indian Chiefs I 
have Known ; 
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9 to 12 
Sto 5 


36 54 


8 to 12 
5to 8 
School 
Grade 
6to 8 
4to 8 
5to 8 
8 to 12 
5 to -8 
7 to 12 
7 to 12 
7to12 
7to12 


6 to 10 


APPENDIX 


Jenks — Boy’s Book of Explorations 
Lang — Red True Story Book 
Lang — True Story Book 

Yonge — A Book of Golden Deeds 
Yonge — A Book of Worthies . 


910. GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Allen — Paris (2 v.) 

Andrews — Each and All 

Andrews — Seven Little Sisters 

Ayrton — Child Life in Japan 

Bacon — Japanese Girls and Women 

Besant — London aes 

Boyesen — Boyhood in ne 

Brooks — Story of Marco Polo 

Brooks, E. S.— Story of the Ameri- 
can Indian 

Brooks, N.— Boy Emigrants 

Brooks, N.— Boy Settlers 

Bull — Fridtjof Nansen . ‘ 

Bullen — Cruise of the Cachalot . 

Campbell — Little Jan, the Dutch 
Bay Labi eiiad Sl anh wa testers 

Campbell — Konrad, the Swiss Boy 
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6 to 10 
5to 8 
4to 8 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 


School 
Grade 

9 to 12 
4to 5 
3to 5 
4to 6 
8 to 12 
9 to 12 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 


7 to 10 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 
7 to 10 
7to10 


lto 3 
lto 3 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Carpenter — Geographical Readers 
(6 v.); North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia 

Chamberlain — How we yagel 

Chance — Little Folks in Many 
Lands : 

Clemens — Innocents Nee 

Clemens — A Tramp Abroad 

Codd — With Evans in the Pacific 

Crawford — Ave Roma Immortalis . 

Curtis — Nile Notes of a Howadji 

Dana— Two Years before the Mast 

Darwin — What Mr. Darwin Saw in 
his Voyage round the World 

Deming — Indian Child Life 

Deming — Red Folk and Wild Folk 

Drake — Indian History for Young 
Folks (See History — American.) 

Du Chaillu — Country of the Dwarfs 

Du Chaillu—lLand of the Long 
Night 

Du Guana aeet in aie Tanete 

Du Chaillu—My Apingi Kingdom 

Du Chaillu— Stories of the Gorilla 
Country ab, 
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5to 8 


4to 6 


3to 5 
7 to12 
7 to 12 
7 to10 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 
7 to 12 


5 to 10 
lto 4 
lto 4 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 / 


6 to 10 


6to10 | 


APPENDIX 


Du Chaillu— Wild Life under the 
Equator 

Du Chailla—_ World ‘of ‘he Coren 
Forest eee ROK SRT as 

Duncan—Dr. Grenfell’s Parish; 
The Deep Sea Fishermen 

Kastman — An Indian Boyhood . 

Kilis— The Soul of Spain 

Ferryman — Norway (Peeps at Many 
Lands) : : 

Field — Rome (2 v.) ears 

Finnemore— England (Peeps at 
Many Lands) . 

Finnemore — France (Peeps at Many 
Lands) 

Finnemore — India (Peed iat ates 
Lands) 

Finnemore — Italy ipeags nt free: 
Lands) 

Finnemore — Japan (Peeps at Many 
Lands) ; 

Finnemore — Morocco ( Pe eeps a 
Many Lands) . 

Finnemore — Switzerland ran! " 
Many Lands) 
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6 to 10 
6 to 10 
8 to 12 
6 to 10 
8 to 12 


6 to 10 
9 to 12 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Finnemore — The Holy Land (Peeps 
at Many Lands) : 

Frye — Brooks and Brook Basins 

Garland — The Long Trail . é 

Grierson — Children’s Book of Edin- 
burgh : 

Grierson — Scotland ipetie at ee. 
Lands) 

Griffis — Japan in 1 History Folk Tee 
and Art . 

Grinnell — Jack among the Thdiend 

Grinnell — Jack in the Rockies 

Grinnell — Jack, the Young Canoe- 
nian. o>. tet.) SOPs 

Grinnell — Jack, the Young Ranch- 
iran Mees, <A Wale ey ieee 

Grinnell — Story of the Indian 

Hay — Castilian Days 

Headland — Chinese Boy and Girl 

Headland— Our Little Chinese 
Cousin 

Horton — The Frotta North 

Hough — Story of the Cowboy 

Howells — Tusean Cities . . 

Howells — Venetian Life 
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Mae in the Bal- 


EAS eth ah | GOS 
Ingersoll — ainda round = the 
Rockies . . . ot oe oo PTO 


Irving — Boithevillie Se oy Ee ORO 
Irving — Tales of a Traveller. . . 8to12 
James— A Little Tour in France . 9to12 
Janvier — Aztee Treasure House . 8to12 
Jenks, A. E.— Childhood of Ji-Shib, 
tuerOpuway <9 .°3 SD. bb ters 
-Jungman—Holland ..... . 6to012 
Kelly— Egypt ... . - « 6t012 
Kennan — Tent Life in Siberia > « Fte12 
King — Roundabout Rambles in 
Northern Europe .. . 6 to 12 
Knox — Adventures of Two Youths 
iv Africa :; -: . 6 to 10 
_ Knox — Adventures of Two Tokths 
in Ceylon and India . .. . 6 to 10 
Knox — Adventures of Two Youths 
in Egypt and the Holy Land . . 6to10 
Knox — Adventures of Two Youths 
in Japan and China . . . 6 to 10 
Knox — Adventures of Two Youths 
in Siam and Java . .... . 6to10 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Knox— Boy Travellers in Austra- 
lasia . 

Knox — Boy Ter lersh in scentrat 
Europe . . : 

Knox — Boy Tene elers in Gacnt 
Britain and Ireland 

Knox — Boy Travellers in Mexico 

Knox — Boy Travellers in Northern 
Europe . ; 

Knox — Boy Teayallers in ‘South 
America 

Knox — Boy Teaver! in cree 
Europe . ; 

Lee, Yan Phan a wchen I was a ake 
in China hy 
Livingstone — Last TOOrnATS te ke 

Longfellow — Outre Mer : 

Lummis — A New Mexico David 

Lummis — Some Strange Corners of 
Our Country . 

Lummis — The michenten Beet 

Lummis — The King of the Broncos 

Lummis— Tramp across the Conti- 
nent 

Lyman — Hagan yesterdays 
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8 to 1 


| 
; 


| 


APPENDIX 


| McDonald-Dalrymple — Kathleen in 


Ireland (Little People Every- 
where) : rn 
McDonald- Dalrrniple — Mantel in 
Mexico (Little People Everywhere) 


: McDonald-Dalrymple — Raphael in 


Italy (Little People Everywhere) 
Martineau — Feats on the Fjord 
Miller — Little People of Asia 
Morris — Home Life in All Lands 
Peary — Children of the Arctic 
Peary, J. D— Snow Baby . 

Peary, R. E.— Snowland Folk 
Peixotto— Through the French 

Provinces 
Peltier — A Japanese lane 
Perry — Tora’s Happy Day (Japan) 
Plummer — Roy and Ray in Canada 
Plummer — Roy and Ray in Mexico 
St. Nicholas — Sea Stories . 
Sanford— The Wandering tetas 

Gisabracor)) @.. °- 

Schwatka — Children of fi: Cold 
Schwatka — In the Land of the Cave 
and Cliff Dwellers . 
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4to 6 


4to 6 


4to 6 
7 to 12 
4to 6 
Stor 
6to 8 
2to 5 
8 to 12 


8 to 12 
6to 8 
3 to 5 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 
5to 8 


6 to 12 
5to 8 


6 to 10 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Scidmore — Jinrikisha Days in 
Japan 

Shaw — Big People A Little Pegi 
ple of Other Lands . aes 

Slocum — Sailing Alone around the 
World 

Snedden — ay ae Todas Bae of 
Santa Clara 

Stanley — How I Found Lipset 

Stanley — In Darkest Africa 

Stanley —My Dark Companions 

Stanley — My Kalulu 

Stanley — Through the Dark Gants 
nent . ‘ ; 

Starr — American Trae 

Starr — Strange Peoples 

Stevenson — Across the Plains 

Stevenson — An Inland Voyage 

Stockton — Personally Conducted 

Stockton — Roundabout Rambles 

Sullivan — Lands of Summer 

Taylor — Boys of Other Countries 

Taylor — By-Ways of Europe . 

Taylor — Home and Abroad 

Taylor — Northern Travel . 

Taylor — Views Afoot ..... 
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Thompson — Shipwrecked in Green- 
land 
Thompson, A. pe ‘Gold foesang on 
the Dalton Trail : 
Thwaites— Down Historic Water 
Ways 
Thwaites — On ies Storied Ohio 
Wade — Our Little Cuban Cousin 
Wade— Our Little Italian Cousin 
Wade — Our Little Japanese Cousin 
Wade—Our Little Norwegian 
Cousin witty al lalemeine em 
Wade—Our Little Philippine 
Cousin 
Wade — Our Little NE ee 
Wade — Our Little Siamese Cousin 
Wallace — Ungava Bob . 
Warner — In the Levant 
Warner — My Winter on the Nile 
Warner — Saunterings 


- Wiggin—A Cathedral ee 


Penelope’s English Experiences 
Wiggin — Penelope’s Irish Experi- 
ences 


_ Wiggin — Feeds S Tre (ore 


land) ., fe 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Winter — Shakespeare’s England 
Young—Siam (Peeps at Many 
Lands) : ae. Ox 


920. BiogRAPHY, COLLECTIVE 


Bedford — Barbara’s Heroes 
Bolton — Famous American Authors 
Bolton — Famous American States- 
Mien eS nts eee ee 
Bolton— Famous Leaders among 
Men Suet | ee Cee 
Bolton — Girls Who Became Famous 
Bolton — Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous Se ae COA ee 
Brooks, E S.— Century Book of 
Famous Americans 42 
Brooks, E. S.— Historie Boys 
Brooks, E. S.— Historic Girls 
Catherwood — Heroes of the Middle 
West ee PRR GALLS Ba; 
Chenoweth — Stories of the Saints 
Eggleston, E.—Stories of Great 
Americans for Little Americans 
French — Heroes of Iceland 
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Haaren and Poland — Famous Men 

of Modern Times .. . + Otoms 
Haaren and Poland — Tamers Men 

of the Middle Ages .. . 4to 7 
Higginson — Young Folk’s Book of 

American Explorers .. . 7 to 12 
Johnston — Famous Cavalry Tenders 6 to 10 
Markham — Heroes of Chivalry . 7to10 
Parton — Captains of Industry . . 7to12 
Price — Wandering Heroes .. . 6to 8 
Seawell — Twelve Naval Captains . 7to12 
Stevenson — Guide to Biography, 

American Men of Action . . . 6to10 
Wright — Children’s Stories of the 

Great Scientists . . .. .-. . Sto 8 


921. BiograPHy, INDIVIDUAL 


(Arranged alphabetically by subject) 


School 
Grade 
Aleott, Louisa M., Life, Letters and 
Journals of (Cheney, ed.) . . . 8tol2 
Alcott, Louise May (Moses) . . . Sto 8 
Andersen, Hans Christian, Child’s 


Story of (Harboc) . . . . . . 2to 6 
801 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Balboa (Ober) ; 
Boone, Daniel (Abbott, in g, ©.) 
Boone, Daniel (Thwaites) 
Bruce, Robert (Lang, J.) : 
Bryant, William Cullen Bigtlon) 
Cabot, John and Sebastian (Ober) 
Cesar, Julius (Froude) 
Carson, Kit (Abbott, J. S. C.) 
Clive, Lord (Lang, J.) 
Columbus (Abbott, J. S. C.) 
Columbus, Life of (Irving) 
Columbus (Ober) 
Columbus, Christopher, ics ‘Story 

of (Brooks, E. 8.) ‘ 
Columbus, Story of (Seelye, E. BE.) 
Cook, Captain (Lang, J.) 
Cortes (Ober) é 
Cortez (Abbott, J. S. C.) iy Rates 
Crockett, David (Abbott, J. S. C.) 
Cromwell, Life of (Carlyle) 
Cromwell, Oliver, Life of (Q@Guizot) 
- Decatur and Somers (Seawell) 
De Leon, Ponce (Ober) 
De Soto (Abbott, J. S. C.) 
De Soto (Ober) 
Drake, Sir Francis (Elton) 

3802 
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Drake, Sir Francis (Towle) 
Drake, The Boy’s (Bacon) 

Edison, Thomas Alva (Jones) 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria and 
Queen of Hungary (Kuchler) 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Holmes) 

Farragut, Midshipman (Barnes) 

Franklin, Benjamin, Autobiography 

Franklin, Benjamin, True Story of 
(Brooks, E. S.) ‘ ‘ 

Frederic I, Barbarossa ey: ae 
Onc trs)o- 3 3 

Frederick the Great Coeenten) 

Frederick the Great (Schrader: Up- 
ton, tr.) 3 

Goethe and Schiller (Mulock-Craik) 

Gordon, General (Lang, J.) : 

Grant, U. S., True Story of (Brooks, 
E. S.) cave 

Grant, Ulysses g, (Ganinnd) 

Grant, Ulysses S., Boy’s Life of 
(Nicolay ) 

Guy of Warwick, Stories of Mart 
shall) 

Hawthorne, SA EWoodberry) 


Irving, Washington (Warner) 
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T to 10 
7 to 12 
7to10 


7to12 
8 to 12 
6 to 10 
7to12 


5 to 10 


7 to 12 
7to12 


7 to12 
9 to 12 
6 to 10 


4to 8 
7 to 12 


6 to 10 
4to 6 


8 to 12 
8 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


James, Joshua, Life Saver (Kimball) 

Jarvis, Little (Seawell) . . . 

Joan of Are (Bangs) 

Joan of Are (Carpenter) 

Joan of Are (De Monvel) 

Joan of Are (Lang, A.) s 

Joan of Are, Maid of Okla 
(Henning: Upton, tr.) 

Johnson, Life of (Boswell) 

Jones, Paul (Seawell) 

Keller, Helen, Story of My Life 

Kieffer, Recollections of a Drummer 
Boy 

La Fayette, Tyue Sec of (Brocka 
Met os 

Larcom, A Now melanie Girlhood 

La Salle (Abbott, J. S. C.) 

Lincoln, Abraham, Boy’s Life of 
(Nicolay) ; 

Lincoln, Abraham, Life of (Mooran 

Lincoln, He Knew (Tarbell) 

Lincoln, In the Boyhood of (Butter- 
worth) 8 

Lincoln, The Boy (Stoddard) 

Lincoln, Abraham, True Story of 
(Brooks, E. 8S.) 
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Livingstone, David (Golding) 
Longfellow, Henry W. (Higginson) 
Louise, Queen of Prussia (Merz: Up- 
ton, tr.) 
Magellan (Ober) 
Magellan (Towle) . ‘ 
Magellan, Story of CB iteerorn an 
Maria Theresa (Van Horn) 
Napoleon and his Marshals Boks 
ley) yt be 
Napoleon, Boy Life of (Foa) 
Napoleon, Story of (Marshall) 
Nelson, Life of (Southey) 
Nelson, Story of (Sellar) 
Nightingale, Florence, the Angel of 
the Crimea (Richards) 
Palmer, Alice Freeman, Life of (Pal- 
mer, G.H.), 3. ‘ 
Paulding, Midehipman (Seawall 
Perry, O. H.; The Hero of Erie 
(Barnes) . aye 
Philip, King (Abbott, in S. ©) 
Pizarro (Ober) : 
Pizarro (Towle) 
Polo, Marco (Atherton) 


Polo, Mareo (Towle) 
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6to 8 
9 to 12 


7 to 12 
7to12 
7 to 10 
5to 8 
7 to 12 


8 to 12 
5 to 12 
4to 6 
6 to 12 
6 to 10 


6 to 12 


8 to 12 
7to12 


6 to 10 
6 to 10 
7 to 12 
7to10 
6 to 12 
7 to12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Polo, Marco, Story of (Brooks) 

Raleigh (Ober) i ale 

Raleigh (Towle) . . . i 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (Kelly) 

Riis, The Making of an American 

Scott, Life of (Lockhart) 

Smith, Captain John, Boy’s Life of 
(Johnson, E. H.) eee 

Standish, Miles (Abbott, J. S. C.) 

Stanley, Henry M. (Golding) 

Stuyvesant, Peter (Abbott, J. S. C.) 

Tell, William, Stories of, and his 
Friends (Marshall) 

Tell, William (Schmidt: Upton, tlh 

Tonty, Story of (Catherwood) 

Vasco da Gama (Towle) 

Vespucci (Ober) 

Washington, Booker T., tip! from 
Slavery 

Washington, Geivee (Sendder) 

Washington and His Country (Irv- 
ing — Fiske) . ot ee 

Washington and His Generals 
(Headley ) 

araceet Seven Nan of (Wister) 
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Washington, George, True Story of 
(Brooks, E. S.) : 

William First, Emperor (Walter) 

William of Orange (Schupp: Upton) 


930. ANCIENT History 


Arnold — Stories of Ancient Peoples 

Church — A Young Macedonian in 
the Army of Alexander the Great 

Church — Burning of Rome . 

Church — Pictures. from Greek Life 
and Story 

Church — Pictures om ys Life 
and Story 

Church — Roman Life i in is Dave of 
Cicero 

Church (ed.) Sees rcs of ie Bare 
from Herodotus . 

Church (ed.) — Stories ford rive 

Church (ed.) — Story of the Persian 
War, from Herodotus ; 

Church — Three Greek Children 

Gilman— Story of Rome . . 


Guerber — Story of the Greeks . 
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5 to 10 
7 to 12 
7to12 


School 
Grade 
6to 8 


6 to 10 
7tol0 


6 to 12 


6 to 12 


6 to 12 


6 to 12 
6 to 12 


7to10 
6 to 12 
7 to 12 
6to 8 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Guerber — Story of the Romans 

Haaren and Poland — Famous Men 
of Rome 

Harding — Greek aoa eet tt 
Menge. oecins. vais ae oe eee 

Harding — City of the Seven Hills 

Herbst — Tales and Customs of the 
Ancient Hebrews 

Mahaffy — Story of is lexnnten s nee 
pire 

Rawhlnson — Bieny of Aneel Bovnt 

St. Nicholas — Stories of the Ancient 
World U3, ree es 

Shaw —Stories of the Ancient 
Greeks 

Shepard (ed.) ages Youre Folks’ 
Josephus 

Tappan — Story of the Cree Peon 

White (ed.) — Boys’ and Girls’ He- 
rodotus 

White (ed.) orn andl Girls’ Plu- 
tarch Oe. oo he 

White (ed.) seb and Girls’ 
Pliny 

Zimmern — Greek roe ae Wohin 
Readers . Wahi 
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940. European History 


Ainsworth — Tower of London 

Blaisdell — Stories from English 
History 

Boyesen — Story of Nore 

Carlyle — French Revolution . 

Church — Charlemagne and _ the 
Twelve Peers of France 

Church — Stories from English rete 
tory 

Creighton — Wirst History of Rrante 

mene mere ote Mie, 
land : it a2 B 

Dutton, M. B— Little "Stories of 
France : 

Dutton, M. B.— Little stories of Gort 
many , 

Froissart-Lanier — The Boy’ S Troid 
sart 

Gilman — Story of the Suen 

Gould — Story of Germany 

Green — Short History of the Bars 
lish People 
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School 
Grade 
ie tonl2, 
5to 8 
8 to 12 
9 to 12 
6 to 12 


7to12 
7 to 12 


6 to 10 
5to 8 
5to 8 
7to12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


8 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Greenwood — Stories from Famous 
Ballads (Also published as Merrie 
England) Stet pao edn 

Grierson — Children’s Tales from 
Scottish Ballads . 

Griffis— Brave Little Holland eh 
What She Taught Us 

Griffis — Young People’s History of 
Holland Se : 

Hale — Story of keane 

Harding — Story of the Middle ee 

Jenks —In the Days of Goldsmith 

Jenks —In the Days of Scott 

Kipling — Puck of Pook’s Hill 

Kirkland — Short History of France 

Lamb — Mrs. Leicester’s School . 

Lang, A.— Red True Story Book 

Marshall— An Island Story (His- 
tory of England) 

Marshall — Scotland’s Story 

Motley — Rise of the Dutch Republic 

Pitman — Stories of Old France 

Prescott — Ferdinand and _ Isabella 

Schiller — The Thirty Years’ War 

Scott — Tales of.a Grandfather 

Tappan — England’s Story 
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Tappan — European Hero Stories 

Tappan — In the Days of Alfred the 
Great 

Tappan—JIn the pare of acon 
Elizabeth 

Tappan — In the Deve of ance Vie. 
toria 

Tappan — In ie pars Ge William 
the Conqueror 

Temple — England’s Hine ag PPle 
tured by Famous Painters 

Ven Bergen — Story of Russia 

Williams — England’s Story 

Yonge — Christians and Moors of 
Spain 

Yonge — POpniae ratory ‘of Hae 
land : 

Yonge — Popular Histor? of Heats 

Yonge — Popular History of Ger- 
many Metab viecviet ®t 


973. AMERICAN HIsToRY 


Baldwin — Conquest of the Old 


Northwest Sales 
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6 to 10 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
8 to 12 
5to 8 


7to12 


7 to 12 
7Tto12 


7 to 12 


School 


Grade 


6to 8 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Baldwin — Discovery of the Old 
Northwest 

Barnes — Yankee Ships an spate: 
Sailors .< 

Blaisdell —$ 15 or t Stories bee te 
American History - 

Blaisdell-Ball — Hero Stone ore 
American History 

Brooks, E. §.— Century Boek of ‘the 
American Colonies . 

Brooks, E. S.— Century Book of nue 
American Revolution ‘ 

Brooks, E. S.—Stories of the old 
Bay State . : bain 

Brooks, Noah— First across the 
Continent , 

Coffin — Building the Nation . 

Coffin — Drum Beat of the Nation 

Coffin — Following the Flag 

Coffin — Freedom Triumphant 

Coffin — Marching to Victory . 

Coffin — Old Times in the Colonies 

Coffin — Redeeming the Republic 

Coffin — The Boys of ’61 

Coffin — The Boys of ’76 
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Drake, F. S.—Indian History for 
Young Folks . 

Drake, S. A.— Border Ware of Nor 
England ; 

Drake, S. A.— Making of New hee 
qandes.0 %.. 

Drake, S. ee Mamie of ne creat 
West .. 

Drake, S. A.— Making of the Ohio 
Valley States 

Drake, S. A.— Making of eee 

Drake, S. A.— On Plymouth Rock 

Earle (ed.) — Diary of Ann Green 
Winslow, a Boston school girl of 
1771 Gace a 

BP eteston — Stories of American 
Life and Adventure 

Fiske — Critical Period in Ameren 
History . ; P 

Fiske — Discovery of evieg 

Fiske — Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors Peter 

Fiske — War of Tdependence 

Gilman — Colonization of America 

Gilman — Discovery and Explora- 


tion of America 
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5 to 10 
Tto 8 
7 to 10 
7 to 10 
7 to 10 
7 to 10 
4to 8 
Sto 8 
4to 8 


9to12 
9 to 12 


9 to 12 
9 to 12 
Tto 8 


Tto 8 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Gilman — Making of the American 
Nation 

Gordy — American budate aiid He 
roes : 

Gordy — Stories of eee Ex. 
plorers 

Griffis — America in tan East . 

Griffis — Romance of American Colo- 
nization : 

Griffis — Romance of Taacoreee 

Hall-Chester — Panama and the 
Canal 

Hart — Source Beddeheni in Avenea 
History (4 v.) 

Hawthorne — Grandfather’s rohit f 

Hemstreet — Story of Manhattan 

Higginson — Young Folks’ History 
of the United States 

Hosmer — Short History of the Mis. 
sissippi Valley 

Howells — Stories of Ohio 

Irving — Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York 

Laut — Canada, the Thapue of ‘thie 
North 
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Lodge-Roosevelt — Hero Tales from 
American History 

Lossing — Story of the United Rates 
Navy ; 

McMurry — Pinned History Stories 
(3 v.) ‘ 

Montgomery — Besiniehs 8 gue, 

History . 

Montgomery — Teniite Fa ac t Ss Ge 
American History 

Parkman — Conspiracy of Porting 

Parkman — Count Frontenac and 
New France 

Parkman — Half Cana of Conflict 

Parkman — Jesuits in North America 

Parkman — La Salle and the Dis- 

- covery of the Great West 

Parkman — Montcalm and Wolfe 

Parkman — Oregon Trail 

Parkman — Pioneers of France in 
the New World ee 

Parkman— The Old Regime in 

Canada under Louis XIV 

Pratt — America’s Story for Amer- 

ica’s Children (5 v.) 
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7 to 12 


7 to 10 


5to 8 


5to 8 


Tto 8 
8 to 12 


9 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 
8 to 12 
9 to 12 
9 to 12 


4to 6 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Pratt — Stories of Colonial Children 

Prescott — Conquest of Mexico 

Prescott — Conquest of Peru 

Roosevelt — Stories of the Great 
West 

Scudder — Boston Town 

Soley — Boys of 1812 

Soley — Sailor Boys of ’61 . 

Sparks — Expansion of the American 
People ; 

Stockton — Stories of Nam J ersey 

Stone-Fickett — Every Day Life in 
the Colonies 

Tappan — American Here Srarieg 

Tappan — Letters from Colonial 
Children 

Tappan — Our ew 8 Sicesl 

Thwaites— How George Rogers 
Clark Won the Northwest 

Tiffany — Pilgrims and Puritans 

Wright — Children’s Stories of 
American Progress On ee 

Wright — Children’s Stories in 
American History » <a 

Wright — Children’s Stories in 
American Literature (2 v.) 
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(See also Modern Fairy and Wonder Tales) 


School 

Grade 

Aanrud — Lisbeth Longfrock . . . 5to 8 
Adelborg — Clean Peter and _ the 

Children of Grubbylea . . . . 1lto 3 
Aiken-Barbauld— Evenings at 

Hometaka . A lS PSE ROTO 

Alcott — A Rowe 3 in ieee | 4s GO. ES 


Aleott— An Old-Fashioned Girl . 6to 8 
Aleott — An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 


giving .. <4 ¢s as) SECO RS 
Alcott — Eight Conte Ll. oa)! 1 eS OS 
Alcott — Jack and Jill oa te DES 
Alcott —Jimmie’s Cruise in the 

minaiore ... .. inde xe eo OO 
Aleott—Jo’s Boys ...... 6to 8 
Alcott — Little Men ur. “(abe S => sbitaks 
Aleott — Little Women . 4 . dto 8 
Aleott — Spinning- Wheel Sree . 5to 8 
Aleott— Under the Lilacs. . . . 5to 8 
Alden — Cruise of the Canoe Club . 5to 8 
Alden — Moral Pirates . . . . . 6t010 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Aldrich — Story of a Bad Boy 

Altsheler — Forest Runners 

Altsheler — Young Trailers 

Amicis— Cuore (or Heart): An 
Italian School-Boy’s Journal 

Aspinwall — Short Stories for Short 
People 

Austen — Emma 

Austen — Pride and Bresudes 

Austen — Sense and Sensibility 

Bannerman — Story of Little Black 
Sambo : 

Barbour — Captain of the ed 

Barbour — For the Honor of the 
School 

Barbour — The Half-Back . 

Barnes — For King or Country 

Barnes — Little Lady at the Fall, of 
Quebec : 

Barr — Bow of Orie Ribbon 

Barrie — Peter Pan 

Barrie — The Little Minister 

Baylor — Juan and Juanita 

Bennett — Barnaby Lee . 

Bennett — Master Skylark . 
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Black — The Four Macnicols. . 
Blackmore — Lorna Doone . 
Bouvet — Sweet William 
Boyesen — Against Heavy Odds. 
Boyesen — Boyhood in Norway 
Boyesen — Modern Vikings 
Boyesen — Norseland Tales . . 
Bronté— Jane Eyre . 
Brooks, E. S.— Master of the Birone 
Hearts 
Fe N= Boy Migrants 
Brooks, N.— Boy Settlers i 
Brown, A. F.— John of the Woods 
Brown, A. F.— Lonesomest Doll . 
Brown, J.— Rab and His Friends 
Bulwer — (See Lytton.) 
Burnett — Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Burnett — Little Princess (Sara 
Crewe) Sr a 
Canavan— Ben Comee ... . 
Cervantes — Don Quixote 
Champney — Anneke . 
Champney — Howling Wolf 
Champney — Paddy O’Leary . 
Champney — Pierre and his Poodle . 
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6 to 12 
8 to 12 
4to 8 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 
8 to 12 


7 to 10 
6 to 10 
6 to 10 
5to 8 
3to 5 
6to 8 


4to 6 


4to 6 
6to 8 
6 to 12 
5to 8 
6to 8 
6to 8 
6to 8 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Charles — Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg Cotta Family . ; 

Church — A Young Seas, in 
the Army of Alexander the Great 

Chureh— Lords of the World 
(Carthage) . 

Church — Three iets Gage 

Church — Two Thousand Years Ago 
(Rome) d 

Church — With ire King of Oxford 

Clarke — Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines 

Clemens — The Prince fr “th one 
WED oa ital bd aR SRS ee eee 

Clemens— Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer . : 

Connor — Black Rock ; 

Connor — Glengarry School Days 

Connor — The Man from Glengarry 

Connor — The Sky Pilot 

Cooper — The Deerslayer 

Cooper — The Last of the Mohioate 

Cooper — The Pathfinder 

Cooper — The Pilot 

Cooper — The Pioneers . 

Cooper — The Prairie 
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Cooper — The Spy 
Cotes — Story of Sonny Sahib 


_ Cotton-Walker — Cloister to Court 


- Craddock — Down the Ravine 


Craddock — Story of Old Fort Lou- 
don 


- Craik, G. M.— So-Fat and Mew-Mew 


Craik (Mulock) —John Halifax, 
Gentleman 


Craik (Mulock)—Little Lame 


Prince 


- Crichton — Peep- he Worlde 


Crothers — Miss Muffet’s Christmas 
Party 
Curtis — A Little Hbroiis of Tlinois 


- Curtis— The Little Runaways 


Custer — Boots and Saddles 

Custer — Following the Guidon 
Custer — Tenting on the Plains 
Dana— Two Years before the Mast 


- Darton— Tales of the Canterbury 


Pilgrims 
Defoe — Robinson Grtinos 
Deming — Indian Child Life . 
Deming — Red Folk and Wild Folk 
Diaz— Polly Cologne : 
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7 to12 
6 to 10 
7 to12 
6 to 12 


6 to 12 
2to 3 


8 to 12 


4to 6 
5to 8 


3to 6 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


5to 8 
4 to 12 
lto 5 
lto 5 
4to 6 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Diaz — The Jimmyjohns 
Diaz — William Henry Letters 
Diaz — William Henry and _ his 
Friends . : 
Dickens — A Tale of Two Cities , 
Dickens — Barnaby Rudge 
Dickens — Bleak House . 
Dickens — Christmas Books 
Dickens — David Copperfield . 
Dickens — Dombey and Son 
Dickens — Great Expectations 
Dickens — Little Dorrit . 
Dickens — Old Curiosity Shop 
Dickens — Martin Chuzzlewit 
Dickens — Nicholas Nickleby 
Dickens — Oliver Twist . 
Dickens — Our Mutual Friend 
Dickens — Pickwick Papers 
Dix — Merrylips 
Dix — Soldier Rigdale 
Dodge — Donald and Dorothy . 
Dodge — Hans Brinker 
Dodge — New Baby World 
Dodge — Land of Pluck . , 
Dole (ed.) — Book of Adventure 
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Drummond — The Monke y that 
would not Kill ‘ 
Dudley — Following the Ball 
Dudley — Making the Nine 
Dumas— Twenty Years After 
Dumas — Black Tulip 5 
Dumas — The Three Musketeers . 
Duncan — Adventures of Billy Top- 
sail is) ae Mee a) a Oe 
_ Duncan — Dr. Luke of the Labrador 
_ Edgeworth — Early Lessons 
' Edgeworth — Moral Tales 
Edgeworth — Parent’s Assistant . 
Edgeworth — Popular Tales 
Edgeworth — Tales (Dobson, ed.) 
Eggleston, E.— Hoosier Schoolboy 
Eggleston, E.— Hoosier School- 
master Sere oo 
Eggleston, G. C._— Signal Boys 
Eggleston, G. C.— Last of the Flat- 
boats . o#t pee. TORE 
Eliot, George — Adam Bede 
Eliot, George — Daniel Deronda . 
Eliot, George — Felix Holt 
Eliot, George — Middlemarch . 
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3to 8 
6to 8 
6to 8 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


6 to 12 
8 to 12 
6 to 
6 to 
6 to 
6 to 
6 to 
6 to 


10 ole <0 oe oe ole 0) 


8 to 12 
6 to 10 


6 to 10 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Eliot, George — Romola . : 

Eliot, George — Scenes of Clerical 
Life : 

Eliot, George — Silas Meee ; 

Eliot, George— The Mill on the 
Floss 

Erckmann- CGhatcant — Madnais The- 
resa . 

Ewing — A iat rou for a Tareas 

Ewing — A Great Emergency 

Ewing — Brothers of Pity, and Other 
Tales of Beasts and Men 

Ewing — Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote 

Ewing — Jackanapes . : 

Ewing — Jan of the Windmill 

Ewing — Lab Lie-by-the-fire 

Ewing — Mary’s Meadow 

Ewing — Six to Sixteen 

Ewing — Story of a Short Life 

Ewing — The Brownies . 

Fairstar — Memories of a Lanier 
Doll 

Forbes — Elizabeth’ s Cham Sie 

French, A.— Pelham and his Friend 
aD BS © ee palate ths 

French, A.—Sir Marrok 
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French, A.— Story of Rolf and the 
Vikings’ Bow 

. French, A.— The Taian can 

Garland— The Long Trail 

Gaskell — Cranford 

Gates — Biography of a Pras Girl 

Goldsmith —— Vicar of Wakefield 

Goss — Jed 

Gould — Felicia : 

Gould — Felicia’s meee ; 

Greene — The Blind Brother 

Greene and Kirke — With Spurs: of 
Gold . SEHR NTP aM 

Grierson — Children’s Tales from 
Scottish Ballads . 

Griffis — In the Mikado’s cece 

Haines — Luck of the Dudley Gra- 
hams . 

Hale, E. eeare His nae 

Hale, E. E.— The Man without a 
Country ; : 

Hale, L. P.— Last of the Patevkine 

Hale, L. P.— Peterkin Papers 

Hamp — Dale and Fraser, Sheep- 
PET UA UBIO RW LT ERE ald 

Harris — On the Plantation . . . 
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6 to 10 
6to 8 
7to12 
9 to 12 
8 to 12 
9 to 12 
6 to 10 
2to 6 
2to 6 
6 to 12 


6 to 10 


6to 8 
7 to 10 


6 to 10 
6 to 12 


6 to 12 
5to 8 
5to 8 


Tto12 
7 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Haweis — Chaucer for Children . 

Hawthorne — Mosses from an Old 
Manse 

Hawthorne — Tones of Pie noe 
Gables 

Hawthorne — Marble rane 

Hawthorne — Twice-Told Tales 
(See also Folk-Lore, ete.) 

Hoffman, A. S.— Stories from Shake- 
speare (10 v.) 

Hoffman, F'.— Little Daccin ake 
XVII) (Upton, tr.) : 

Holland — Arthur Bonnicastle 

Holland — Sevenoaks 

Hopkins — The Sandman: His ace 
Stories Aceh igt 

Hopkins— The Sandman: More 
Farm Stories . 

Hough — The Young have 

Housekeeper — Hermit of Livry . 

Howells — A Boy’s Town 

Howells — Christmas Every Day 

Howells — The Flight of Pony Baker 

Hughes — Tom Brown at Oxford 

Hughes — Tom Brown’s School Days 

at Rugby . : 
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Hugo—Jean Valjean (Abridged 
from Les Misérables) 
. Hugo — Ninety-Three 
Ingelow — Stories Told to a “Child 
(2 v.) 9 #1 es Pees 
Ingersoll — Ice Queen 
Inman — Ranch on the Oxhide 
Irving — Bracebridge Hall . 
Irving — Tales of a Traveller . 
Irving — Alhambra 
_ Irving — Legend of Sleepy Hollie 
Irving — Sketch Book ; 
(See also Folk-Lore, ete.) 
_ Irwin — Secret of Old Thunderhead 
Jackson — Nelly’s Silver Mine 
Jackson — Ramona 
Janvier — Aztec Treasure Trane 
_ Jewett — Betty Leicester 20g! 
Jewett — Betty Leicester’s Christ- 
ALES eG a en 
Johnson, R.— Phaeton Rogers 
Johnson, R.— Tale of a Black Cat 
and other Tales . meee tee 
Johnson, S.— Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia ; ’ 
Kelman — Stories fron Chances ; 
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8 to 12 
8 to 12 


4to 6 
7 to 10 
6 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 
7to12 
7 to 12 


7 to 10 
5to 8 
8 to 12 
7to12 
6 to 10 


6 to 10 
6 to 12 


5to 8 


8 to 12 
6to 8 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Kingsley — Westward-Ho 
Kipling — Captains Courageous . 
Kipling — Wee Willie Winkie 
(See also Folk-Lore. ) 
Knapp — Boy and the Baron . 
Laboulaye-Field —Quest of the 
Four-Leaved Clover (Abdallah) 
Lamb — Mrs. Leicester’s School 
Lamb — Tales from Shakespeare 
Lansing — Page, Esquire and Knight 
Lever — Charles O’Malley . 
Lindsay — Mother Stories 
Longfellow — Hyperion . 
Loti— The Romance of a Child 
Lucas— Anne’s Terrible Good 
Nature 
Lucas (ed.) — Frongotben rates of 
Long Ago : 
Lueas (ed.) — Old Baenonea Tales : 
Lytton — Harold 
Lytton — Last Days of Bombe 
Lytton — Last of the Barons 
Lytton — Rienzi 
MacDonald — Annals of a Lares 
Neighborhood wea 
MacDonald — Malcolm 
328 
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MacDonald — Robert Falconer 

MacDonald — Ronald Bannerman’s 
Boyhood : 

MacDonald — Sir Gibbie 

MacDonald — Warlock 0’ Glen War- 
lock 

Mac Kaye — ganreihncy. Tales Ba 
told 

Maclaren — Beside the Beni Brier 
Bush . 

Maclaren — Kate Garas 

Maclaren — Young Barbarians 

MacLeod — Book of Ballad Stories 

MacLeod — Shakespeare Story Book 

Magruder (ed.) —Child Sketches 
from George Eliot . 

Manning — Household of Sir phan 
More 


Be ehall Stories ‘of William Tell 


and His Friends 
Martin — Abbie Ann 
Martineau — Feats on the Fjord 
Martineau — Crofton Boys . 
Martineau — Peasant and the Prince 
Matthews — Tom Paulding 


Mighels — Sunnyside Tad 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


Mitchell—_ Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker . 

Molesworth — Catone 

Molesworth — Carved Lions 

Molesworth — Christmas Tree Land 

Molesworth — Cuckoo Clock 

Molesworth — Two Little Waifs . 

Morley — Donkey John of the Toy 
Valley 

Morris — Sigurd the vOnee 

Morris — The Sundering Flood 

Morrison — Chilhowee Boys 

Nash — Polly’s Secret 

Otis— Toby Tyler 

Page— Among the Camps 

Page— Tommy Trot’s Visit to 
Santa Claus 

Page — Two Little Ggnteaerniet 

Paine — Arkansas Bear . : 

Perry — Three Little Daughters of 
the Revolution 

Pier — Boys of St. Timothy’s S 

Pier — Harding of St. Timothy’s 

Pier — The New Boy . 

Pier — The Crashaw Brothers 

Poe — Fall of the House of Usher 
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6 to 1! 
6 to 1! 
6 to 1) 
6 to 1) 
8 tol! 
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E0e—-Gold Bugw ,) 27 400 . 4 

Porter — Scottish Chiefs 

Porter — Thaddeus of Warsaw 

Poulsson — Runaway Donkey . 

Poulsson — Through the Farmyard 
Gate 

Pyle, H.— Jack Ballister’ Ss worn 

Pyle, H.— Men of Iron , 

Pyle, H.— Otto of the Silver Hanae 

Pyle, K.— Careless Jane, and Other 
Tales. 

Pyle, K.— Nancy iutlado: 

Ramée — Bimbi (including The 
Nurnberg Stove, etc.) 

Ramée — Dog of Flanders . 

_ Ramée — Little Earl . ; 

Ramée — Moufflou and Other Stories 

Ray — Rinaultree 

Reade—It’s Never Too tated to 
Mend 4 

Reade — Put Vounele 1 in his inks ? 

Reade — The Cloister and the Hearth 

Richards — Captain January . 

Richards — Five-Minute Stories . 

Richards—More Five-Minute 


_ Stories Pn 
Bol 


8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


2 to 


2 to 


4) 


5 


6 to 10 


6 to 
5 to 


2 to 
4 to 


5 to 
5 to 
4 to 
5 to 


8 
8 


4) 
6 


8 
8 
6 
8 


8 to 12 


8 to 12 
8 to 12 
8 to 12 


4 to 
3 to 


4 to 


6 
6 


6 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Richards — When I was your Age 
Richardson — Stories from Old Eng- 
lish Poetry A ot he 
Richmond — Round the Gurnee in 
Gay Street . ae hae 
Roberts— Heart of the Ancient 
Wood 
Saint-Pierre — Paul a ‘Virginia 
Saintine — Picciola 
Sandford — Little Brown Hees 
Schmidt — Gudrun (Upton, tr.) . 
Seott — Abbot 
Scott — Antiquary . ; 
Scott — Bride of Tanineacee 
Scott — Guy Mannering . ; 
Scott — Heart of Midlothian . 
Scott — Ivanhoe 
Scott — Kenilworth 
Scott — Monastery 
Seott — Old Mortality 
Scott — Peveril of the Peak 
Scott — Pirate , 
Scott — Quentin Durand 
Scott — Redgauntlet 
Seott — Rob Roy 
Scott — Talisman 
832 
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Scott — Waverley . 

Scott — Woodstock 

Seawell — The ekeba Miaship 
man . ane 

Segur — Sophie s Teonbien 


' Segur— The Story of a Donkey 
Sewell— Black Beauty . . . , 


Shaw — Castle Blair . 

Sherwood — Fairchild Fania 

Singmaster — When Sarah Saved the 
Day 

Smith — fenbells ne cee: 

Smith — Roggie and Reggie 

Smith, M. P.—Jolly Good Times; 
or, Child Life on a Farm 5 

Smith, M. P.—Jolly Good Times at 
Hackmatack : 

Smith, M. P.— Jolly Gaod vibtepee 
School 

Smith, M. P.— Mors Good Times at 
Hackmatack 

Smith, M. P.—Their Ones oe 

Smith, Nora A.—Three Little Marys 

Snedden — Docas, the Indian Boy of 
Santa Clara 

Spyri— Heidi 
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5to 8 
5to 8 
6to 8 


LOMO 
4to 8 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Spyri— Moni, the Goat Boy . . 
Spyri— Rico and Wiseli : 
Stein — Gabriel and the Hour Book 
Stevenson — Black Arrow 
Stevenson — David Balfour 
Stevenson — Kidnapped . 
Stevenson — Master of Ballantrae 
Stevenson — Treasure Island . 
Stockton — Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine . 
Stockton — Story of Viteau 
Storr and Turner — Canterbury 
Chimes (Stories from Chaucer) 
Stowe — A Dog’s Mission 
Stowe — Oldtown Folks . 
Stowe — Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
Stuart — Solomon Crow’s Christmas 
Pockets, and Other Tales 
Stuart — Story of Babette . 
Swett — A Cape Cod Boy 
Swett — Littlest One of the Biome 
Tappan — Old Ballads in Prose . 
Taylor — Hannah Thurston 
Taylor — Story of Kennett 
Thackeray — Henry Esmond 
Thackeray — Pendennis . 
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. Thackeray — The Newcomes 
Thackeray — The Rose and the Ring 
Thackeray — The Virginians 
Thackeray — Vanity Fair 
Thanet — We All 

-Thaxter — Stories and ioe ‘for 

Children 

Tolstoy — What Men ive ay 

Tolstoy — Where Love is, there God 
is Also 

Trowbridge — Tin k h am Briers 
Tide-Mill 

True — Morgan’s Men 

True — On Guard . ‘ 

True — Scouting for Washineton 

True — The Iron Star 

Vachell — The Hill 

_ Vaile—Sue Orcutt 

Vaile — The Orcutt Girls g 

Van Dyke — Historic Scenes in Fic- 

tion 

Van Dyke — The “First Christmas 

fines) i oii. 

Van Dyke — The rent Word 

Van Dyke — The Other Wise Man 

(See also Essays, etc.) 
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8 to 12 
4to 8 
8 to 12 
9 to 12 
6 to 12 


5to 8 
7 to 12 


7 to 12 


7 to 10 
6 to 
6 to 
6 to 
5 to 
4 to 
7 to 12 
7 to 12 


lo oe oere clue oe c) 


7 to 12 


6 to 12 
8 to 12 
6 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Vawter — The Rabbit’s Ransom . 
Wallace — Ben Hur ‘ 
Wallace — The Fair God . 
Ward — Milly and Olly . 

Warner — Being a Boy . 


2 to | 
7 to. 
8 to J 


4to | 
6 to 


(See also Nature, Travel, and Rear . 


Waterloo — The Story of Ab . 
Wells — Folly in the Forest 
Welsh — Stories Children Love 
Weyman — A Gentleman of France. 
Weyman — Under the Red Robe 
Whitaker — Miss Toosey’s Mission . 
White, E. O.— A Little Girl of Long 
Boo. Fe) V9), 
White, E. 0.— Broteres in Ee 
White, E. O.—Ednah and her Broth- 
GPS Pio) bse aite | ha ae oc 
White, E. O.— When Molly was Six 
White, E. O—A Borrowed Sister 
White, S. E.— Magic Forest 
Whitney —A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life . 
Whitney — Faith Gartney’s Ginlhond 
Whitney — We Girls . P 
Whittier (ed.) — Child Life in aaae 
(Selections) ; 
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6 to J 
6 to J 
4 to | 
8 to I 
8 to 

6 to ] 


| 
6 to | 
6 to | 

| 


6 to 

3 to | 
6 to | 
5 tol 


6 tol 
6 to I 
6 tol 


5 tol 
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Wiggin — Birds’ Christmas Carol 

Wiggin — Half a Dozen House- 
keepers 

Wiggin — Polly Oliver’ S ‘ERIE 

Wiggin — Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm 

Wiggin — Story of Pats 

Wiggin—Story Hour .,... 

Wiggin — Timothy’s Guest ; 

Wilkins-Freeman — A New England 
Nun, and Other Stories 

Wilkins-Freeman—In Colonia 1 
Times 

Wilkins-Freeman — ‘The J amesons 

Wilkins-Freeman — Pot of Gold, and 
Other Stories . : 

Wilkens-Freeman — vite Initia: 
and Other Stories 

' Wister — The Virginian ; 

_Wyss— Swiss Family Robinson . 

Yonge — Chaplet of Pearls 

Yonge — Daisy Chain 

~Yonge— Dove in the Eagle’s nee 

Yonge — Heir of Redelyffe 

Yonge — Lances of Lynwood . 

Yonge— Little Duke. . .., , 
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5 to 10 


7 to 12 
6 to 10 


6 to 12 
6 to 10 
5to 8 
6 to 10 


8 to 10 


5 to 10 
8 to 12 


5 to 10 


5 to 10 
7to12 
6 to 10 
7 to 12 
6 to 12 
7 to 12 
6 to 12 
6 to 12 
7 to 12 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Yonge — Prince and the Page 

Yonge — Stray Pearls 

Yonge — The Trial 

Zollinger — Maggie Noreen 

Zollinger —Widow O’Callaghan’s 
Boys . 


Mopern Farry AND WONDER TALES 


6 to I 


| 
1 
| 


(For old fairy tales, see Folk Lore, Old Fair 
and Wonder Tales, Fables and Legends) | 


Andersen — Fairy Tales . 

Braine — Princess of Hearts 

Browne — Granny’s Wonderful 
Chair oe De 

Bunyan — eilerinis s Pree 

Carroll — Alice in Wonderland 

Carroll— Through the Looking- 
Glass . ; : 

Carryl — Davy at the Goblin 

Collodi — Pinocchio: Adventures of 
a Marionette YS ees 

Craik (Mulock) — Adventures of a 
Brownie 
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3 to | 


3 to | 


4 to 
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Field, E— A Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales . 
Fouqué — Undine 
Ingelow — Mopsa the are 
Irving — Rip Van Winkle 
Kingsley — Water Babies 
Kipling — Just So Stories . 
Kipling — Second Jungle Book 
Kipling — Jungle Book . see 
Lagerlof — Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils es oped ees 
Macdonald — At tHe WBiek of the 
North Wind : 
Macdonald — The Eee 48 cay 
POMS co hirer Wetpoeig. | wuts»: 
Macdonald — The Princess and the 
Goblin Ae Re EA ee 
Musset (ed.)—Mr. Wind and 
Madam Rain . ey Se 
Paine — Arkansas Bear i 
Paine— Hollow Tree and Deep 
Woods Book 
- Paine— Hollow Treg eiowed-in 
B00 Kai. 
Ruskin — King of ine Golden ‘Rivet 
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4 to 


4 to 


4 to 
5 to 


CHILDREN’S READING : 
Stockton — Bee-Man of Orn, and | 
Other Tales’... (.. 44 <, ee 5to 6, 
Stockton — Floating Prince, and 
Other Fairy: Tales . . . }) 5 wie 6) 
Swift — Gulliver’s Travels . . . - 9 t0 8 | 
i 
PicturE Books ror Young CHILDREN | 
Adelborg — Clean Peter and the Children of | 
Grubbylea. 
Bedford (il.) — Book of Shops. | 
Beskow — Hinschen in Blaubeerenwald. | 
Bradley — Peter Poodle. | 
Brooke — Golden Goose Book. 
Brooke — J ohnny Crow’s Garden. 
Brooke — Johnny Crow’s Party. 
Brown, A. F.— Book of Saints and Friendly | 
Beasts. 
Buffum — Mother Goose in Silhouettes. 
Burgess — Goops, and How to Be Them. 
Burgess — More Goops, and How Not to Be. 
Them. 
Caldecott — Caldecott’s Picture Book (2 y.). 
Caldecott — Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book. 
Caldecott — Panjandrum Picture Book. 
(These also published in two vols. as Calde- | 
cott’s Collection of Pictures and Songs.) 
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Century — Baby Days. 
Cox — Brownie Books (7 Vs) 
Crane — Beauty and the Beast Picture Book. 
Crane — Bluebeard’s Picture Book. 
Crane — Cinderella’s Picture Book. 
Crane — Goody Two Shoes Picture Book. 
Crane — Mother Hubbard: Her Picture Book. 
Crane — This Little Pig: His Picture Book. 
Crane — Red Riding Hood’s Picture Book. 
Deming — Indian Child Life. 
Deming — Red Folk and Wild Folk. 
Dodge (ed.) — New Baby World. 
Gerson — Happy Heart Family. 
Greenaway — A, Apple Pie. 
Greenaway — A Day in a Child’s Life. 
Greenaway — Little Ann, and Other Poems 
by Jane and Ann Taylor. 
_ Greenaway — Marigold Garden. 
Greenaway — Mother Goose. 
Greenaway — Under the Window. 

Grover — Sunbonnet Babies. 

Grover — Overall Boys. 
Guigon and Vimar—The Animals in the 

Ark, 
Guigon and Vimar—L’Illustre Dompteur 
(French Circus). 
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Hardy et al. (il.) — Mother Goose’s Nurser! 
Rhymes. 
Hoffman — Slovenly Peter. | 
Hoffman — Struwwelpeter (German edition | 
Holbrook — Hiawatha Primer. 
Lucas (Bedford, il.) —Four and Twenti 
Toilers. | 
Lucas (Bedford, il.) — Visit to London. 
Monvel (il.) — Filles et Garcons. 
Monvel (il.) — Vieilles Chansons. 
Monvel (il.) — La Civilité. 
Monvel (il.) — Nos Enfants. 
Monvel (il.) — Fables de La Fontaine. | 
Monvel (il.) — Jeanne d’ Are. 
Monvel (il.) — Joan of Are (Translation). | 
Moore — The Night before Christmas. 
Parrish (il.) — Arabian Nights. | 
Perkins (il.) — Adventures of Robin Hood. | 
Perkins (il.) — The Goose Girl. | 
Perkins (il.) —Shakespeare’s Midsumm: 
Night’s Dream. 
Pletsch — Der Alte Bekannte. 
Pletsch — Ein Gang durch’s Dérfchen. 
Pletsch — Nesthakchen. 
Pletsch — Pletsch Album. 


i 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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Potter — Peter Rabbit, Benjamin Bunny, 
Squirrel Nutkin, The Pie and the Patty 
Pan, Tom Kitten, Jeremy Fisher, Jemima 
Puddle Duck. 

Sage (Smith, J. W., ed.) — Rhymes of Real 
Children. 

Saxby — Life of a Wooden Doll. 

Seegmiller — Little Rhymes for Little Read- 
ers. 

Smith, E. Boyd — The Farm Book. 

Steedman — In God’s Garden; Stories of the 
Saints. 

Warne — Objects of the Animal World. 

Weatherly (Hardy, il.) — Book of Gnomes. 

Whitney (Smith, J. W., il.) —Bed Time 
Book. 

Wiltse — Folk-Lore Stories and Proverbs. 


Books FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Abbott — On the Training of Parents. 
Adler — The Moral Instruction of Children. 
Allen — Civics and Health. 

Arnold — Plans for Busy Work. 

Arnold — Reading: How to Teach It. 
Arnold — Waymarks for Teachers. 
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Babcock — Bird Day. 
Bacon — Autobiography of a Baby. 
Bacon — Biography of a Boy. 
Bacon — The Madness of Philip. 
Bagley — Classroom Management. 
Bailey, C. S— Firelight Stories. 
Bailey, L. H.— Nature Study Idea. 
Bailey-Lewis — For the Children’s Hour. 
Baldwin — Book Lover. 
Baldwin, J.— Fifty Famous Stories Retold. | 
Baldwin, J— Thirty More Famous Storia 
Retold. 
Baldwin, J. M.— Social and Ethical Interpre-| 
tations. 
Barrie — Sentimental Tommy. 
Barry — Hygiene of the School Room. 
Beebe — First School Year. 
Betts — Mind and Its Education. 
Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories. 
Brigham — Geographic Influences in Amer-. 
ican History. 
Brown, E. E.—Making of Our Middle. 
Schools. 
Bryan — Practical Basis of Teaching. 
Bryant — How to Tell Stories to Children. 
Bryant — Stories to Tell to Children. 
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Bulfinch — Age of Fable. 

Bulfinch — Age of Chivalry. 

Burbank — Training of the Human Plant. 

Burkett-Stevens-Hill — Agriculture for Be- 
ginners. 

Burrage — Teaching of History and Civics. 

Burrage-Severance-Bailey — School Sanita- 
tion and Decoration. 

Butler — Meaning of Education. 

Cabot — Every-Day Ethics. 

Call — Power through Repose. 

Carnegie Library — Catalogue of Children’s 
Books. 

Chubb — Teaching of English. 

Clark — How to Teach Reading. 

Coe — First Book of Stories for the Story 
Teller. 

Colby, J. R.— Literature and Life in the 
School. 

Colby, L. E.— Talks on Drawing, Painting, 
ete., for Primary Teachers. 

Comenius — The School of Infancy. 

Compayre — Lectures on Pedagogy. 

Conover — Personality in Education. 

Cowles — Stories to Tell. 

Cox — Literature in the Common Schools. 
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Cramer —Notes to Students on the Art of 
Study. 
_ Davidson — Rousseau and Education accord 
ing to Nature. | 
De Garmo — Herbart and the Herbartians. 
Dewey — School and Society. 
Donnell — Rebecca Mary. 
Du Bois — Beckonings from Little Hands. | 
Du Bois — The Point of Contact in Teaching, 
Dutton — School Management. 
Dutton — Social Phases of Education. 
Dye — The Story Teller’s Art. 
Forbush — The Boy Problem. | 
Froebel — Education of Man. | 
Gaye — World’s Great Farm. 
Gayley — Classic Myths in English Litera| 
ture. 
Gilbert — School and its Life. | 
Gilbert-Harris— Graded List of Poems anc 
Stories. | 
Gillan — Riffle Creek Papers. 
Gowdy — Special Days in School (Programs) 
Graham — The Golden Age. Dream Days. 
Griggs — Moral Education. 
Gulick — Hygiene Books (5 v.). 
Hailmann — History of Pedagogy. 
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Hall, G. Stanley — Adolescence. 
Hamilton — The Recitation. 


- Hanus — The Modern School. 


Harrison — Study of Child Nature. 

Hemenway — How to Make School Gardens. 

Henderson — Education and the Larger Life. 

Hill — The Pattison Twins. 

Hinsdale — Horace Mann. 

Hodge — Nature Study and Life. 

Hodges— When the King Came (Bible 
Stories). 

Holton-Rollins — Industrial Work for Publie 
Schools. 

Hopkins — Sandman: His Farm Stories. 

Houghton — Telling Bible Stories. 


_ Howe — Physical Nature of the Child. 
- Howells — A Boy’s Town. 
. Hoxie — Kindergarten Story Book. 


Hughes — Mistakes in Teaching. 

Ingpen — One Thousand Poems for Children. 

James — Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 

Johnson — Education by Plays and Games. 

Johnston-Chapin— Home Occupations for 
Boys and Girls. 

Jones, L. H. — Education as Growth. 


Judd — Genetic Psychology. 
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Kelly — Little Citizens. 

Kennedy — Suggestive List of Children 
Books. 

Kenyon — First Years in Handicraft. | 

Kern — Among Country Schools. | 

Kilpatrick — Departmental Teaching in Ely 


| 
! 
| 
i 
} 
/ 
| 
| 


mentary Schools. 
King — Psychology of Child Development. 
Krusi — Life of Pestalozzi. 
Laughlin — Johnnie. 
Locke — Thoughts on Education. 
Lowell — Books and Libraries. 
Mabie — Books and Culture. | 
Mabie — Norse Stories Retold from th 
Eddas | 
Mabie — Poems Every Child should Know. 
Macdonald — Sir Gibbie. 
McClintock — Literature in the Elementar 
School. 
McMurry — Elements of General Method. 
McMurry — Method of the Recitation. 
McMurry — Special Method in Englis 
Classics. 
McMurry — Special Method in Primar 
Reading. 
Malleson — Early Training of Children. 
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Malory-Lanier — Boy’s King Arthur. 

Martin — Emmy Lou; her Book and Heart. 

Mendel — Childhood and Growth. 

Monroe — Brief Course in the History of 
Education. 

Moulton — Biblical Masterpieces. 

Oppenheim — Development of the Child. 

Oppenheim — Mental Growth and Control.: 

O’Shea — Dynamic Factors in Education. 

Palmer — The Teacher. 

Payne — Public Elementary School Curri- 
cula. 

Peabody — Home, Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Education. 

Pestalozzi.— Leonard and Gertrude (Chan- 
ning, tr.). 

Pinloche — Pestalozzi. 

Poulsson — Finger Plays. 

Poulsson —In the Child’s World (Stories). 

Quick — Educational Reformers. 

Radestock — Habit and Its Importance in 
Education. 

Rankin — Hygiene of Childhood. 

Richards — Five-Minute Stories. 

Richards — Golden Windows. 


Rousseau — Emile. 
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Rowe — Physical Nature of the Child. | 
Ruskin — Sesame and Lilies, 
Sage-Cooley — Occupations for Little Finger’ 
Salisbury-Beckwith— An Index to Show 

Stories. 


Sargent — Physical Education. 
Scott — Social Education. 
Scudder — Childhood in Literature and Art 
Shairp — Poetic Interpretation of Nature. | 
Shaw — School Hygiene. 
Shute-Dunton — Land of Song (3 v.). | 

/ 


Skinner — Readings in Folk Lore. 
Smith — Evolution of Dodd. | 
Spalding — Education and the Higher Life 
Spencer — Education. | 
Stevenson — Children’s Classics in Dramatie« 
Form. | 
Sully — Studies of Childhood. | 
Tanner — The Child. 
Thatcher — The Listening Child. 
Thorndike — Principles of Teaching. 
Tompkins — Philosophy of School Manage- 
ment. 
Tompkins — Philosophy of Teaching. 
Tracy — Psychology of Childhood. 
Tyler — Growth and Education. 
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~Van Dyke — Counsel upon the Reading of 
Books. 

Warner — A Study of Children. 

Warner — Being a Boy. 

Weed-Emerson — School Garden Book. 

White, E. E— Art of Teaching. 

White, E. E— School Management. 

White, W. A.— The Court of Boyville. 

- Wiggin — Children’s Rights. 

Wiggin — The Story of Patsy. 

Wiggin-Smith — Republic of Childhood: 
(3 v.) Froebel’s Gifts, Froebel’s Occupa- 
tions, Kindergarten Principles and Prac- 
tice. 

Wiggin-Smith — The Posy Ring. 

Wiggin-Smith — The Story Hour. 

-Wilson— Picture Study in Elementary 
Schools. 

Wiltse — Kindergarten Stories and Morning 
Talks. 

Wiltse — Place of the Story in Early Edu- 

 eation. 

Winship — Great American Educators. 

Wray — Glimpses of Child Nature. 

Wray — Jean Mitchell’s School. 

Yonge — Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
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REFERENCE Books For ScHoou Liprariz 


(Reference Books in History are included 
the list beginning on page 290) 
Adams — Text-Book of Commercial oj 
raphy. 
Baldwin — The Book Lover. 
Bartlett — Familiar Quotations. 
Bigelow — Punctuation. 
Brewer — Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
Brewer — Reader’s Handbook. 
Brookings-Ringwald — Briefs for Debate. | 
Browne — Golden Poems. | 
Bulfinch — Age of Chivalry, | 
Bulfinch — Age of Fable. | 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. | 
Champlin— Young Folks’ Catechism | 
Common Things. 
Champlin— Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
Common Things. 
Champlin— Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
Literature and Art. 
Champlin — Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
Natural History. 
Champlin— Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
Persons and Places. 
Chapman — Bird Life. 
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Clark — Study of the English Prose Writers. 
Clement — Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art. 
Cody (ed.) — Best English Essays. 
Cody (ed.) — Great English Poets. 
Cody (ed.) — World’s Great Orations. 
Cody (ed.) —World’s Greatest Short Sto- 
ries. . 
- Coffin — Child’s Guide to Pictures. 
Couch (ed.) — Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Crabbe — English Synonymes. 
Cumnock — School Speaker. 
Dana — How to Know the Ferns. 
Freeman-Chandler — World’s | Commercial 
Products. 
Gayley — Classic Myths in English Litera- 
ture. 
- Gayley-Flaherty — Poetry of the People. 
Guerber — Myths of Greece and Rome. 
_Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities. 
Haydn — Dictionary of Dates. 
Hodge — Nature Study and Life. 
Hornaday — American Natural History. 
Hoyt — World’s Painters and their Pictures. 
Hyde — School Speaker and Reader. 
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Imperial Atlas of the World (latest edition) 
International Encyclopedia. ) 
Keeler — Our Native Trees. 
Kiepert — Atlas Antiquus. | 
Lippincott — Biographical Dictionary. | 
Lippincott — Gazetteer of the World. 
Long — English Literature. | 
Longmans — Atlas. (Chisholm and Leete.) | 
Lounsberry — Guide to the Trees. | 
Lounsberry — Guide to the Wild Flowers. 
MacCoun — Historical Geography of th 
United States. | 
McSpadden — Handy Book of Synonyms. | 
Manly (ed.) — English Poetry (an ani 
thology). | 
Manly (ed.)— English Prose (an ami 
thology). 
Mill — International Geography. | 
Mitchell — American Lands and Letters. 
Painter — History of English Literature. 
Palgrave (ed.) — Golden Treasury. 
Palgrave (ed.) — Children’s Treasury. 
Pancoast — Introduction to American Liter’ 
ature. 
Pancoast — Introduction to English Litera, 
ture, 
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Parsons — How to Know the Wild Flowers. 

_ Powers — Handy Dictionary of Poetical Quo- 
tations. 

Powers — Handy Dictionary of Prose Quo- 
tations. 

Reed — Parliamentary Rules. 

Richardson — Familiar Talks on English 
Literature. 

Robert — Rules of Order. 

Roget — Thesaurus of English Words. 

Small-Vincent— An Introduction to the 
Study of Society. 

Standard Dictionary. 

Statesman’s Year Book. 

Toothaker — Commercial Raw Materials. 

Webster — International Dictionary. 

Wendell — English Composition. 

Wheeler — Dictionary of Noted Names of 
Fiction. 

Wheeler — Familiar Allusions. 

White — Money and Banking. 

Who ’s Who in America. 

Who ’s Who (English). 

~ Woodburn — American Politics. 


World Almanac. 
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A REFerence Liprary ror SunpAY ScHOOLS! 


(Pri—Primary grades; Int.—Intermediate 
grades; H. S.—High school grades; Coll. 
Collegiate dept.; Grad—Graduate or 
adult dept.) 


220. Brisie Stupy 
Abbott — Life and Times of Paul (Coll.). 
Abbott — The Temple (Grad.). 
Atkinson — Paul of Tarsus (Int.). 
Banks— Hero Tales from Sacred Story) 

(Int.). 
Bartlett — Apostolic Age (Coll.). 
Beard — Old Testament Lessons. 
Beard — Wonder Stories from the Gospels) 
CRIT}. 
Bennett-Adeney —Biblical Introduction 
(Coll.). 
Bosworth — New Studies in the Acts and | 
Epistles (Coll.). | 
Bosworth — Teaching of Jesus and his Apos- 
tles (Coll.). 
Bousset — Jesus (Coll.). 
Burgess — Life of Christ (H. S.). 
Burkitt — The Earliest Sources of the Life 
of Jesus (Coll.). 
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Burton — Handbook of the Life of the Apos- 
tle Paul (Grad.). 
Burton — Records and Letters of the Apos- 
tolic Age (Coll.). 
Burton — Short Introduction to the Gospels 
(Grad.). 
Burton — Studies in the Gospel according to 
Mark (Grad.). 
Burton-Mathews — Constructive Studies in 
the Life of Christ (Coll.). 
Butler — How to Study the Life of Christ 
(Coll.). 
Chamberlin — Introduction to the Bible, for 
Teachers of Children (Int.). 
Clarke — Sixty Years with the Bible (Coll.). 
Cone — The Rich and the Poor. 
Conley — The Young Christian and the Early 
- Church (H. §.). 
“Conner — The Angel and the Star (Int.). 
Conybeare and Howson — Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul (Grad.). 
Cragin — Kindergarten Bible Stories: The 
Old Testament (Pri.). 
Cragin — Kindergarten Stories for Sunday 
School and Home (Pri.). 


Davis — Men of the Bible (Int.). 
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Dawson — Life of Christ (Coll.). | 
Dods— The Bible: Its Origin and Natur 
(Grad.). 
Dods — The Parables of Our Lord (Coll.). | 
Edersheim — Life and Times of Jesus th 
Messiah (Coll.). | 
Falconer — The Truth of the Apostolic Gos 
pel (Grad.). | 
Farrar — Life of Christ (Coll.). | 
Forbush — Boys’ Life of Christ (Int.). 
Forbush — Illuminated Lessons on the Lif! 
of Jesus (Int.). (With Stereograph.) | 
Forbush — Illuminated Lessons on the Ole 
Testament (Int.). (With Stereograph.) | 
Fowler— The Prophets as Statesmen and 
Preachers (H. S.). | 
Fulleylove and Kelman — The Holy Land. | 
Gates — Life of Jesus (Int.). 
Gilbert — Interpretation of the Bible (Coll. )) 
Gilbert — Short History of the Apostolic Age 
(HS.). 
Gore — The Sermon on the Mount (Coll.). 
Grant — The Peasantry of Palestine. 
Gray — Old Testament History and sa 
(H. S.). 
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| Harper — The Priestly Element in the Old 


Testament (Grad.). 

Harper — The Prophetic Element in the Old 
Testament (Grad.). 

Hastings — Dictionary of Christ and the Gos- 
pels (2 v.). 

Hastings — Dictionary of the Bible (1 v.). 


_ Haven — Bible Lessons for Little Beginners 


‘ 


(Pri.). 
Hazard-Fowler — Books of the Bible (Coll.). 
Hodge — New Testament Authors and their 
Works (Grad.). 
Hodges — When the King Came (Int.). 
Holtzman — Life of Jesus (Coll.). 
Horton — Story of Israel (Int.). 
Houghton— Hebrew Life and Thought 
(Grad.). 
Houghton — Life of Christ in Picture and 
- Story (Int.). 


Hughes — The Manliness of Christ (H. S.). 


Hunter — After the Exile (Grad.). 
Inglis — Bible Text Cyclopedia. 
Jackson — Travels of Paul (Int.). 


_ Jiilicher — Introduction to the New Testa- 


ment (Coll.). 
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| 
: 
Keedy — Early Christian Heroes (Int.). | 
Keedy — Old Testament Heroes (Int.). : 
Keedy — The Heroic Christ. 
Kent — Historical Bible (4 v.) (Coll.). | 
Kent — History of the Hebrew People: The} 
Divided Kingdom (Coll.). 
Kent — History of the Hebrew People: The} 
United Kingdom (Coll.). 
Kent — History of the Jewish People :| 
Babylonian, Persian and Greek periods! 
(Coll.). 
Kent — Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their: 
Proverbs (Coll.). / 
Kent-Smith — Work and Teachings of i | 
Earlier Prophets (Coll.). 
Koenig — Bible History: Old Testament 
(Grad.). 
Leacock — Life of St. Paul (H. S.). 
Lyon— Early Old Testament Narratives) 
(Int.). 
McClymont— The New Testament and its. 
Contents (Grad.). 
McCurdy — History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments (Grad.). 
McFadyen — Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament (Coll.). 
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McGiffert — The Apostolic Age (Coll.). 

MacCoun— The Holy Land in Geography 
and History (2 v.) (H.8.). 

Mackie — Bible Manners and Customs 
CHeS:). 

Masterman — Studies in Galilee (Coll.). 

Mathews — History of New Testament Times 
in Palestine (Coll.). 

Mathews — The Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament (Coll.). 

Milligan — History of the English Bible 
(Grad.). 

Moore — The New Testament in the Christian 
Church (Grad.). 

Morrison — The Jews under Roman Rule 
(Coll.). 

Moulton — Books of the Bible (Coll.). 

Moulton — The Modern Reader’s Bible. 

Moulton — Children’s Series of the Modern 
Reader’s Bible (2 v.) : Old Testament, New 
Testament (Int.). 

Moulton — Literary Study of the Bible 
(Coll.). 

Mulliken — All the Year Round (Pri.). 

Mutch — History of the Bible (Grad.). 

Mutch — Junior Bible Lessons (Int.). 
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Mutch — Samuel, Saul and David (H.8.). 
Nash — History of the Higher Criticism of; 
the New Testament. | 
Nordell — Bible Studies for Adult Classes 
(Grad.). 
N. Y. 8S. S. Commission — History of Old Tes-| 
tament Times (Int.). 
N. Y. 8. S. Commission — Old Testament Sto-| 
ries (Int.). 
N. Y. S. S. Commission — St. Paul and the. 
First Christian Missionaries (HoS2)2 | 
Ottley — The Religion of Israel (Coll.). 
Oxford Bible Cyclopedia Concordance. | 
Palmer — Lesson Stories for Kindergarten | 
Grades. | 
Palmer — One Year of Sunday School Les-. 
sons for Young Children C Pris). | 
Palmer — Second Year of Sunday School Les- 
sons for Young Children (Pri.); | 
Paton — Early History of Palestine and_ 
Syria (Coll.). 
Paton — Jerusalem in Bible Times (Coll.). 
Peake — Critical Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament (Coll.). 
Pinch — The Old Testament in the Light of | 
Historical Records (Coll.), 
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Poet’s Bible. : 

Porter — Messages of the Apocalyptical 

Writers (Grad.). 

-Price— Ancestry of Our English Bible 
(Grad.). 

Price — The Monuments and the Old Testa- 
ment (Grad.). 

Purves — The Apostolic Age (Coll.). 

Ramsay — St. Paul, the Traveller and the Ro- 
man Citizen (Coll.). 

Ramsay — The Church in the Roman Empire 
(Coll.). 

Rhead (il.) — The Psalms. 

Rhees — Life of Jesus of Nazareth (Coll.). 

Riggs — History of the Jewish People: Mac- 
cabean and Roman Periods (Coll.). 

Robertson — The Old Testament and its Con- 
tents (Grad.). 

Robinson — Leaders of Israel (Coll.). 

Ropes — The Apostolic Age (Coll.). 

) Salmond — Parables of Our Lord (Coll.). ° 

‘Sanday — Outlines of the Life of Christ 
CHS.) 

Sanday — Sacred Sites of the Gospels (H. 8.). 

Sanders-Fowler — Outlines of the Study of 

Biblical History and Literature (Grad.). 
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| 
Schaff — Bible Dictionary. | 
Sharman — Studies in the Life of Chr 
(Coll.). | 
Smith — Historical Geography of the Holl 
Land. 
Smith — The Twelve Prophets (Coll). 
Soares — Heroes of Israel (Int.). / 
Stapfer — Palestine in the Time of Chris 
(Coll.). 
Stalker — Life of Christ (Ii. S.). 
Stalker — The Trial and Death of J i 
(Coll.). 
Stanley — History of the Jewish Chore 
(Coll.). 
Stevens — The Teaching of Jesus (Coll.). | 
Stevens-Burton — Harmony of the Gospels. | 
Stewart—A Study of the Life of Jesu 
(HOS: | 
Stewart — The Land of Israel (Coll.). | 
Thomas — Early Story of Israel (H. 8.). 
Thomas— History of the English Bibl 
(Grad.). 
Thomson — The Land and the Book (ve 
Edition) (Coll.). 


Tissot (il.) — The Old Testament. (The itu 
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trations also issued in a set, mounted on 
cards. ) 

Torrey — New Topical Text-Book. 

Trumbull — Studies in Oriental Social Life 
(Coll.). 

Twentieth Century Bible. 

Vaughan—The Prayers of Jesus Christ 
(Grad.). 

Wade — Old Testament History (Coll.). 

Walker — Comprehensive Concordance. 

Walker — Great Men of the Christian Church 
(Coll.). 

Walker — Kings of Israel (H. S.). 

Waring — Christianity and Its Bible (Grad. ). 

Weinel — St. Paul: The Man and His Work 
(Coll.). 

Weiss — Manual of Introduction to the New 
Testament (Coll.). 

Wendt — The Teaching of Jesus (Coll.). 

Willett — Studies in the First Book of Samuel 

im (H.S.). 

William — Men of the Old Testament (H.S.). 

-“Wood-Hall— Days of the Kings of Israel 

(HeS:): 
Wood-Hall — Early Days of Israel (H. S.). 
Worcester — On Holy Ground (Coll.). 
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240. PracticaL RELIGION AND CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS 

Addams — The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets (Coll.). 

_ Bliss— New Encyclopedia of Social Reform 
(1 v.) (Coll.). 

Bousset — What is Religion? (Coll.) 

Bowne — The Immanence of God (Coll.). 

Bridgman — Steps Christward (H. S.). 

Bushnell — Christian Nurture (Coll.). 

Chamberlin-Kern — Child Religion in Song} 
and Story (Int.). 

Coe— Education in Religion and Morals| 
(Coll.). | 

Coe— The Religion of a Mature Mind 
(Grad.). | 

Cone — The Rich and the Poor in the New 
Testament (Coll.). | 

Crane — Every-Day Religion (Int.). 

Cressey — The Church and Young Men | 
(Coll.). 

Crooker — The Church of To-Day (Grad.). 

Cutten — Psychological Phenomena of Chris- 
tianity (Grad.). 

Doggett - Burr - Ball - Cooper — Life ees | 
(Coll.). 
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Everett — Ethics for Young People (Int.). 
Gladden — Applied Christianity (Coll.). 
| Gladden — Christianity and Modern Life 
i= (Coll.). 
Gould — Children’s Book of Moral Lessons 
(4 v.) (Int.). 
Gould — Stories for Moral Instruction (Int.). 
‘Grenell— The Young Christian and His 
Work (H. 8.). 
Harnack — What is Christianity? (Coll.) 
Henderson — Dependents, Defectives, and 
Delinquents. 
Henderson — Social Duties (Coll.). 
Horton — Character Building (Int.). 
Horton — Noble Lives and Noble Deeds 
(Hi S.). 
“Hyde — Jesus’ Way (Coll.). 
Hyde — Practical Ethics (Coll.). 
Jenks — Life-Questions of High-School Boys 
(H. 8.). 
Jenks — Social Significance of the Teachings 
of Jesus (Coll.). 
: Kilpatrick — Christian Character (Coll.). 
Kilpatrick — Christian Conduct (Coll.). 
King — Rational Living (Coll.). 
Lees — Life and Conduct (Int.). 
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Leuba — Psychological Origin and Nature ; 
Religion (Grad.). 

Lesley-Head — Home Life (Pri.). 

Mathews — The Social Gospel (Coll.). 

Mathews— The Social Teachings of Jesus 
(Coll). | 

Mutch — Christian Teaching (H. S.). 

N. Y. §. 8. Commission — Teachings of Jesu 
or Christian Ethics for Younger Children 
(Int.). / 

Parsons— The Social Message of J. ost 
(Coll.). 

Peabody — Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character (Coll.). | 

Peabody — Jesus Christ and the Social Ques) 
tion (Coll.). 

Peabody —The Approach to the sca 
Question (Coll.). 

Peake — Christianity: Its Nature and rl 
Truth (Coll.). 

Peters — Modern Christianity (Coll.). 

Rauschenbusch — Christianity and the Social 
Crisis (Coll.). 

Starbuck — Psychology of Religion (Grad.). 

Steltzle— The Church and Labor (Coll.). 

Stimson — The Right Life (Coll.). 
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Wells — God in Little Deeds (Pri.). 
| Wells — God in Nature (Pri.). 


266. MISSIONS 


> Bacon — Japanese Girls and Women. 


Barnes — Two Thousand Years of Missions 
before Carey. 

Barrows— The Christian Conquest of Asia. 

Beach — Dawn on the Hills of T’Ang: Mis- 


sions in China. 


' Beach — Geography and Atlas on Protestant 


Missions (2 v.). 
Beach — Princely Men of the Heavenly King- 
dom. 
Beach — The Cross in the Land of the Tri- 
dent. 
Bishop — Among the Thibetans. 
Bishop — Korea and her Neighbors. 
Blaikie-— Personal Life of David Living- 
stone. 
Bliss — Concise History of Missions. 
Brain — Fifty Missionary Stories. 
Brain — The Transformation of Hawaii. 
Chalmers — Autobiography and Letters. 
Clark — The Gospel in Latin Lands. 
Clark —Leavening the Nation. 
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Clarke — A Study of Christian Missions. 
Clement — Christianity in Modern Japan. | 
Creegan — Great Missionaries of the Church., 
Curtis — Modern India. | 
Dawson — Life of James Hannington. 
De Forest — Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom. 
Dennis — Christian Missions and Social! 
Progress (3 v.). | 
Dennis — Foreign Missions after a Century. 
Dunean — Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. 
Keumenical Conference Report (2 v.). 
Gracey — China in Outline (pamphlet). 
Griffis — Dux Christus: Japan. 
Griffis — The Mikado’s Empire. | 
Guernsey — Under our Flag. | 
Gulick — The Evolution of the Japanese. | 
Gulick— The Growth of the Kingdom of 
God. | 
Gulick — The White Peril in the Far East. 
Hamlin — My Life and Times. 
Hardy — Life of Neesima. 
Hodgkins — Via Christi: The Beginnings of 
Missions. 
Hubbard — Under Marching Orders. 
Hume — Missions from the Modern View. 
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Jones — India’s Problem: Krishna or Christ. 
Leonard — A Hundred Years of Missions. 
Lindsay — Gloria Christi: Missions and So- 

cial Progress. 

Little — Lady of the Decoration. 

- McLean — Handbook of Missions. 
Mason — Lux Christi: India, A Twilight 

| Land. 

Miner — China’s Book of Martyrs. 

Miner — Two Heroes of Cathay. 

Montgomery — Christus Redemptor: The Is- 
land World of the Pacific. 

Montgomery — Western Women in Eastern 
Lands. 

Morris — At our Own Door. 

Naylor — Daybreak in the Dark Continent. 

Noble — The Redemption of Africa (2 v.). 

Page — Life of Bishop Patteson. 

Parsons — Christus Liberator: Africa. 

Paton — The Story of J. G. Paton. 

Peery — The Gist of Japan. 

Shelton — Heroes of the Cross in America. 

Smith — Chinese Characteristics. 

~ Smith — Rex Christus: China. 

Smith — Village Life in China. 
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Spear — Servants of the King. 


Students and the Modern Missionary Cru- | 
sade — Report of Nashville Student Volun- | 


teer Convention. 

Taylor — The Price of Africa. 

Trull (ed.) — Missionary Studies for the 
Sunday School (3 Series, graded). 

Tyler — Forty Years among the Zulus. 

Warneck — Outline of the History of Pro- 
testant Missions. 

Wells — Unto All the World. 

Weston — China in Twelve Lessons (pam- 
phlet). 

Z4wemer — The Mohammedan World of To- 
day. 


Zwemer-Brown — The Nearer and Farther 
East. 


268. SunbDAyY-ScHoon ADMINISTRATION AND | 


TEACHING 


Abbott — On the Training of Parents. 
Beard — Kindergarten Sunday School. 
Brown — Sunday School Movements in 
America. 
Brumbaugh — The Making of a Teacher. 
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Bryant — How to Tell Stories to Children. 

Burton-Mathews — Principles and Ideals for 
the Sunday School. 

Cope — The Modern Sunday School in Prin- 
ciple and Practice. 

Dewey — Moral Principles in Education. 

Du Bois — The Natural Way in Moral Train- 
ing. 

Du Bois— The Point of Contact in Sunday 
School Teaching. 

Ferris — The Sunday Kindergarten. 

Forbush — The Boy Problem. 

Foster — Poetical Illustrations of the Bible, 
Vol. II. 

Gregory — Seven Laws of Teaching. 

Hanus— A Modern School. 

Harrison — Some Silent Teachers. 

Harrison — Study of Child Nature. 

Haslett — Pedagogical Bible School. 

Hervey — Picture Work. 

Houghton — Telling Bible Stories. 

Lawrance— How to Conduct a Sunday 
School. 

Littlefield — Hand Work in the Sunday 
School. 

McKinney — After the Primary What? 
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Mead — Modern Methods in Sunday School | 
Work. 
Pease — Outline of a Bible School Curricu- | 
lum. 3 | 
Peloubet — The Front Line of the Sunday 
School Movement. 
Schauffler e¢ al Training the Teacher. : 
See — The Teaching of Bible Classes. | 
Sheldon — An Ethical Sunday School. ' 
Slattery — Folks with the Training Class. 
Smith — Sunday School Teaching. 
Sully — Studies in Childhood. 
Trumbull — Teaching and Teachers. | 
Wells — Sunday School Success. 
Wood-Hall — Adult Bible Classes and How 
to Conduct Them. 
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270. History or RELIGIONS AND THE 
CHURCH | 
Breasted — History of the Egyptians (Coll.). 
Brown — Christian Theology in Outline 
(Coll.). 
Cowan — Landmarks of Church History 
(Coll). 
Everett — Religions before Christianity 
(Coll.). 
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Goodspeed — History of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (Coll.). 

Grant — Religions of the World (Coll.). 

Horton — Beacon Lights of Christian His- 
tory (Int.). 

Jevons — Introduction to the Study of Com- 
parative Religion (Coll). 

Menzies — History of Religion (Coll.). 

N. Y. S. S. Commission — Stories of Early 
Christian Leaders (Int.). 

Orr — The Early Church (Coll.). 


THE END 
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